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AND  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  OUR  FRIEND 

Joseph  Quincy  Adams, 

GREAT  TEACHERS  BOTH, 


WITH  GRATITUDE  AND  AFFECTION 


He  dipped  into  a  multitude  of  books ,  read  what 
was  interesting ,  and  passed  over  what  was  dull  but 
much  that  was  dull  to  ordinary  lads  was  interesting 
to  Samuel. 

THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY 


Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson ,  1856. 


AN  APPRECIATION 


I  AM  FORTUNATE  in  having  had  the  privilege  of  being  one 
of  the  earliest  readers  of  Knickerbocker  Birthday:  A  Sesqui- 
Centennial  History  of  The  Neuu-York  Historical  Society  1804- 
1954  which  was  written  as  one  of  the  important  parts  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  this  learned  and  ancient  in¬ 
stitution.  The  author  of  this  accurate,  instructive,  and  interesting 
narrative,  an  outstanding  scholar  of  history  and  bibliography,  is 
well  known  to  us  all,  as  well  as  to  the  historians  and  bibliophiles  of 
the  nation.  Robert  William  Glenroie  Vail,  Litt.  D.,  L.FI.D.,  our 
Director  since  1944,  has  accomplished  a  magnificent  piece  of 
work  and  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  untiring  research,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  this  history 
is  presented  to  the  reader. 

As  might  be  expected  by  those  who  know  his  modesty,  there  is 
no  mention  of  himself  or  his  activities  in  the  presentation  of  the 
historical  facts  during  the  period  in  which  he  played  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  directing  the  course  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
This  was  a  period  of  years  during  which  there  were  more  im¬ 
portant  accomplishments,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  than 
during  any  other  similar  time  of  its  existence. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Society  that  we,  ten  years  ago, 
were  able  to  persuade  Dr.  Vail  to  accept  the  call  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  left  vacant  by  the  untimely  death  of  Alexander  J.  Wall,  our 
former  director.  To  me,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  obtain  a  suitable  candidate,  this  was  a  most  gratifying  decision 
on  his  part,  as  it  was  proving  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  suitable 
aspirant  for  this  office,  who  would  measure  up  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  laid  down  by  our  late  lamented  director.  It  can  be  said  that 
Dr.  Vail’s  record  stood  so  far  above  all  others  that  were  con¬ 
sidered  that  there  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  any  member 
of  the  committee  of  his  remarkable  qualifications  for  this  position, 
which  today  has  proved  more  than  true. 
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Born  in  Western  New  York  State  on  March  26,  1 890,  of  fine 
English  stock,  he  early  in  life  became  interested  in  antiquarian 
pursuits,  collecting  historical  items  both  physical  and  literary. 
These  he  investigated  scientifically,  laying  a  foundation  for  a 
career  in  later  life.  Having  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from 
Cornell  University  in  1914,  he  attended  the  Library  School  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  where  he  came  to  the  attention  of 
that  outstanding  bibliographer,  Wilberforce  Eames,  who  at  once 
recognized  unusual  ability  and  the  love  for  books  in  this  young 
man.  While  serving  there  as  a  reference  librarian,  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  where  he  stayed  only 
one  year  as  its  Librarian  and  then  returned  to  New  York  in  1921 
to  assume  the  librarianship  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  following  which  in  1928  he  was  made  a  general  assistant  at 
the  Public  Library.  The  great  opening  for  bibliographical  study 
came  to  Dr.  Vail  a  year  later  when  he  was  appointed  Editor  of 
Sabin’s  Dictionary  of  Books  on  American  History— a  most  re¬ 
sponsible  and  painstaking  task  which  he  carried  out  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  that  his  reputation  as  a  bibliographer  was  firmly  established. 
This  led  to  his  appointment  as  Librarian  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  served 
with  distinction  under  the  leadership  of  its  well-known  Director, 
Clarence  S.  Brigham,  until  the  year  1940  when  he  was  called  to 
Albany  as  State  Librarian. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  acted,  while  at  Worcester,  as  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  a  position  in 
which  he  met  the  leading  literateurs  of  the  country. 

It  was  with  this  unusual  background  of  training  and  achieve¬ 
ments  that  Dr.  Vail’s  candidacy  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
the  Society  on  June  20th,  1944.  Being  unanimously  elected  as 
Director,  he  commenced  his  duties  in  the  following  autumn.  Be- 
sides  the  positions  mentioned,  Dr.  Vail  has  received  appointments 
as  Rosenbach  Fellow  of  Bibliography  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Associate  in  History  at  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Vail  is  well  known  as  author  through  his  numerous  au- 
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AN  APPRECIATION 

thoritative  essays  and  works  on  American  history  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Society’s  Quarterly. 
Of  his  better-known  works  may  be  mentioned:  The  Ulster 
County  Gazette ,  193 1  (now  in  its  third  edition) ;  Susanna  Has- 
well  Rows  on,  1933;  History  of  the  Early  American  Circus ,  1934; 
Guide  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society ,  1937;  American 
Sketchbooks  of  Charles  Alexandre  Lesueur ,  1938;  Gold  Fever , 
1949;  Voice  of  the  Old  Frontier ,  1950;  This  Way  to  the  Big  Top , 
1953;  and  his  outstanding  contributions  as  third  and  final  editor 
of  Sabin’s  Dictionary  of  Books  on  American  History  of  which 
he  was  responsible  for  the  last  nine  volumes  of  the  29-volume  set, 
completed  in  1936. 

The  reader  of  this  history  of  The  New-York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  will  discover  much  concerning  American  history  within  its 
pages  that  will  be  new  to  him  and  will  find  the  text  written  in  an 
easy  style,  both  pleasing  and  instructive,  as  the  author  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  equipped  to  present  the  subject  in  an  attractive  and 
stimulating  manner.  This  volume  can  be  most  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  reader  whether  he  be  historian  or  merely  one  who 
seeks  a  pleasing  pastime. 

In  ending,  I  wish  to  express  to  you,  our  Director,  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  providing  this  full  and  authoritative  narrative  of 
the  history  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society  on  which  you 
have  spent  so  much  thought  and  labor  while  burning  the  mid¬ 
night  oil. 

Fenwick  Beekman 

President 

September  7,  1954. 
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THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  GENTLE  READER 


AS  I  LOOK  OUT  my  office  window  this  beautiful  summer 
L  day,  past  the  Gothic  tower  of  the  old  Universalist  church 
across  the  street,  the  view  over  Central  Park  is  very  beautiful.  In 
the  foreground  and  stretching  southeast  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
park  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  trees  is  in  vivid  contrast  to  the 
slate-blue  silhouette  of  the  great  towers  of  the  hotels  and  business 
buildings  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Central  Park  South  which,  against 
the  paler  blue  of  the  sky,  form  the  backdrop  of  my  picture.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  when  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  make 
fireflies  of  the  sparkling  windows  of  the  skyscrapers,  the  scene 
changes  but  never  loses  its  charm. 

As  I  gaze  across  my  corner  of  our  modern  world  I  think  back 
over  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  growth  of  our  ancient 
Society  which  we  are  celebrating  in  this  history  and  I  am  amazed 
at  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  town  since  the  little 
group  of  historically  minded  citizens  gathered  at  the  old  City 
Hall  on  November  20th,  1804,  to  found  The  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  introduce  you  to  John  Pintard, 
our  Founder,  and  his  associates;  then,  if  you  are  not  a  born  lover 
of  history  and  have  another  engagement,  I  will  not  expect  you 
to  spend  all  day  with  me  but  I  hope  you  will  come  back  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  some  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friends  in  the  fifth  chapter  and  then,  in  the  following 
chapter,  we  will  spend  a  few  hours  making  the  rounds  of  some 
of  the  delightful  parties  of  long  ago  where  we  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  beautiful  ladies  and  stately  gentlemen  of  the 
past  and  where  we  will  hear  the  distinguished  orators  of  their 
day  tell  of  the  history  of  our  nation’s  changing  and  colorful  years. 

It  has  been  great  fun  getting  ready  for  this  visit  with  you  dur¬ 
ing  the  evenings,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays  of  the  past 
ten  months,  poring  over  the  Society’s  records  for  a  century  and 
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a  half,  the  letters,  diaries,  newspapers  and  books  which  form  the 
backlog  of  our  history.  hrough  pressure  of  time  and  space, 
much  has  been  omitted.  For  example,  it  would  take  a  five-foot 
shelf  of  closely  printed  books  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  possessions  and  there  is  no  room  to  more  than  hint  at  the 
six  hundred  publications  which  we  have  issued.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  of  them  are  recorded  in  the  Appendix,  along 
with  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  stood  by  the  Society  over 
the  years. 

Our  old  Society  has  had  many  precarious  adventures,  for  it 
was  founded  on  hope  and  enthusiasm  rather  than  on  riches  and 
abundant  collections.  It  has  been  directly  affected  by  the  history 
of  the  nation  but  has  weathered  half  a  dozen  wars  and  many 
panics.  When  the  city  and  the  nation  have  prospered,  it  has  pros¬ 
pered  and  has  steadily  outgrown  its  eight  homes  and  even  now  is 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  an  ample  addition  can  be  made 
to  the  present  building  and  to  its  not-too-adequate  endowment. 

From  small  beginnings  when  its  meagre  resources  were  avail¬ 
able  only  to  its  members  and  their  families,  it  has  grown  in  im¬ 
portance  and  usefulness  until  it  has  half  a  million  books,  as  many 
more  manuscripts,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  maps,  prints,  and 
pictures  in  its  library  and,  in  its  museum,  thousands  of  paintings 
and  museum  objects  gathered  to  illustrate  the  history  of  our 
hemisphere.  These  are  freely  available  to  all  who  are  qualified 
to  use  them.  Our  museum,  lectures,  concerts,  motion-picture 
shows  and  school  demonstrations  are  free  to  all,  and  our  services 
to  the  public  reach  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  citizens  and 
the  students  of  our  schools  and  colleges  every  year. 

I  would  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  1  did  not  tell  you  of  some  of 
the  loyal  friends  who  have  helped  make  the  writing  of  this  his¬ 
tory  possible.  Almost  every  member  of  our  professional  staff  has 
helped  in  assembling  the  source  materials  needed  in  my  research; 
my  able  secretary,  Charlotte  Rowell,  has  helped  in  many  ways 
and  it  was  she  who  prepared  the  lists  of  our  officers  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  building  on  the  partial  list  prepared  fifty  years  ago  by 
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Robert  H.  Kelby.  Our  Assistant  Editor,  David  H.  Wallace,  has 
spent  laborious  days  in  preparing  the  index  without  which  the 
volume  would  have  little  permanent  value;  and  our  Editor, 
Charles  E.  Baker,  has  lent  his  good  judgment  and  professional 
skill  and  experience  at  every  stage  of  the  work.  To  my  wife 
Marie  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  wading  through  my 
manuscript,  for  the  many  helpful  suggestions  she  has  made  and, 
above  all,  for  having  done  the  best  she  could  without  a  husband 
with  whom  to  share  her  evenings  and  holidays  for  the  better 
part  of  a  year. 

To  those  who  find  inconsistencies,  errors,  and  omissions  in 
the  pages  of  this  work  of  ours,  I  would  quote  from  two  ancient 
brothers  of  the  book  who  also  realized  their  limitations  and  hoped 
that  the  gentle  reader  would  not  be  too  censorious: 

A  painfull  work  it  is  I’ll  assure  you,  and  more  than  difficult,  wherein 
what  tovle  hath  been  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh  so  no  man  believeth,  but 
he  hath  made  the  triall.— Anthonv  a  Wood’s  History  of  Oxford ,  1674. 

Who  faulteth  not,  liueth  not;  who  mendeth  faults  is  commended:  The 
Printer  hath  faulted  a  little:  it  may  be  the  author  oversighted  more.  Thy 
paine  (Reader)  is  the  least;  then  erre  not  thou  most  by  misconstruing  or 
sharpe  censuring;  least  thou  be  more  vncharitable,  then  either  of  them 
hath  been  heedlesse:  God  amend  and  guide  vs  all.— Foulkes  Robartes’ 
The  Revenue  of  the  Gospel  is  Tythes,  1613. 

R.W.  G.  Vail 

The  New -York  Historical  Society 
July  31,1954 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  CHANTICLEER 

IN  THESE  uncertain  and  tumultuous  days 
everyone  from  career  diplomat  to  radio 
commentator  is  publishing  his  opinion  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  future  of 
world  affairs.  This  only  causes  confusion  and 
despair  in  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen,  who  has  little  to  say  in 
the  matter  but  who  has  to  pay  the  taxes  and  take  the  consequences 
of  the  actions  of  his  duly  elected  but  hopelessly  befuddled  repre¬ 
sentatives.  There  is  one  observer  who  for  many  years  has  looked 
down  with  a  wise  and  tolerant  eye  on  the  changing  scene  of  our 
city  and  nation  but  who  has  never  been  interviewed  by  a  reporter 
from  any  of  our  metropolitan  dailies.  Though,  in  his  earlier  years, 
he  was  blown  about  by  the  changing  winds  of  political  strife,  he 
has  spent  his  later  days  surrounded  by  the  books,  manuscripts, 
and  historical  treasures  which  tell  the  story  of  the  glorious  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  beloved  city  and  country  and  so  he  should  be 
in  a  position  to  give  us  some  assurance  regarding  the  future  of 
our  disturbed  and  uncertain  nation.  He  has  granted  us  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  which  we  are  glad  to  give  you  in  his  own 
words. 

“I  am  Chanticleer,  the  weathercock  of  the  Stadt  Huys  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  I  began  my  career  as  the  official  observer  of  our 
fair  city  in  the  year  1656.  Though  I  descended  from  my  original 
eminent  position  in  1700, 1  continued  to  live  in  my  native  town 
from  that  day  to  this,  except  for  a  few  delightful  years  when 
I  was  the  guest  of  my  good  friend,  Washington  Irving,  at  his 
charming  home  at  Sunnyside. 

“In  my  earlier  days  the  quiet  of  our  peaceful  and  flourishing 
Dutch  village  was  upset  by  the  coming  of  the  English  and  our 
burghers  prophesied  that  the  colony  was  faced  by  irreparable 
ruin.  But,  in  spite  of  the  croakers,  the  settlement  grew  and  pros¬ 
pered  under  the  new  regime.  Time  passed  and  finally  our  peace- 
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ful  streets  became  riotous  with  civil  strife.  Our  plain  citizens 
rebelled  against  the  unjust  laws  of  distant  rulers,  while  royal 
officials,  great  land  owners,  merchants  and  the  clergy  upheld  the 
status  quo  and  once  more  shouted  that  the  country  was  going  to 
the  dogs.  And  so  it  seemed  for  a  time,  for  our  city  was  occupied 
by  an  alien  army,  our  business  stagnated,  much  of  our  town  was 
burned  and  grass  grew  in  Broadway. 

“But  freedom  came  to  our  city,  a  mighty  nation  was  born  and 
from  my  new  perch  above  Federal  Hall  I  watched  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  our  first  President.  As  time  passed,  I  saw  our  city  grow 
and  become  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  the  world.  Our  harbor 
was  crowded  with  shipping  and  then  another  war  came  to  plague 
us  and  our  ships  lay  idle  at  the  docks  or  were  captured  or  sunk 
if  they  ventured  into  Britain’s  ocean,  while  our  sailors  were 
shanghaied  aboard  the  frigates  of  our  enemies.  Again  the  croakers 
told  us  that  our  city  was  ruined  and  our  nation,  with  its  capital 
burned,  could  never  recover.  But  we  fought  on,  won  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  our  merchants  and  sea  captains  prospered  once  again, 
and  we  emerged  a  stronger  nation  than  before. 

“From  my  lofty  perch  I  watched  Fulton’s  Folly  triumph  over 
the  doubters  as  steam  took  over  the  navigation  of  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  oceans;  I  saw  DeWitt  Clinton  vindicated  and  the 
scoffers  dumfounded  when  he  poured  the  ceremonial  keg  of 
Erie  water  into  our  harbor  as  he  opened  the  Grand  Canal;  I 
watched  the  tidal  wave  of  emigration  flow  westward  leaving 
great  cities  in  its  wake;  I  observed  with  satisfaction  the  growth 
of  our  manufactures  and  the  laying  of  ribbons  of  steel  which 
carried  our  Mother  Hubbard  engines  always  nearer  the  setting 
sun. 

“Then  a  great  Civil  war  burst  upon  us,  the  union  of  our  states 
was  threatened,  and  there  were  draft  riots  and  bloodshed  in  our 
streets.  But  again  the  croakers  were  proven  wrong,  for  with 
peace  came  still  more  expansion  and  prosperity  and  our  country 
emerged  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  There  were 
periodic  waves  of  panic  and  depression  but  they  could  not  check 
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our  steady  growth  for  long.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  embroiled 
in  a  great  world  war  and  shortly  after  in  another  more  terrible 
than  the  first  and  there  were  many,  as  of  old,  who  said  that  we 
could  not  win  against  the  tanks  and  planes  and  submarines  of  our 
enemies.  But  we  built  greater  armaments,  equipped  more  power¬ 
ful  armies  and  devised  more  effective  weapons  than  our  enemies 
and  so,  with  the  help  of  our  friends  across  the  seas,  once  more 
emerged  victorious. 

“Now  we  are  floundering  in  the  backwash  of  that  war,  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  undertow  of  economic  strife,  but  a  nation  which  has 
safely  weathered  so  many  storms  in  the  past  need  have  no  fear. 
Our  people  have  proven  that  they  have  the  strength,  the  courage, 
the  fortitude,  and  the  shrewd  intelligence  of  their  forefathers. 
They  have  within  their  easy  reach  the  richest  resources  of  any 
nation  and  the  vision  and  ideals  with  which  to  use  them.  Our 
geographical  frontiers  have  long  since  been  explored  but  we  are 
entering  the  atomic  age  with  boundless  opportunities  for  new 
trail-blazers  in  the  realm  of  scientific  discovery  and  invention. 
They  are  our  new  pioneers  and  they  will  continue  the  traditions 
which  have  made  ours  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.” 

The  ancient  weathercock  flapped  his  coppery  wings,  crowed 
loudly  his  challenge  to  the  future  and  settled  back  upon  his  ac¬ 
customed  perch.  The  interview  was  over.* 


*  From  our  Annual  Report  for  1945,  p.  13-15- 
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MR.  PINTARD  TAKES  A  WALK 

A  FACTUAL  FANTASY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1804 


AS  HE  CAME  DOWN  the 
steps  of  his  home  at  24 
Duane  Street,  John  Pintard  paused 
and  looked  about  him.  He  was 
proud  of  his  native  town,  now 
the  undisputed  metropolis  of  the 
young  republic,  with  its  swarm¬ 
ing  polyglot  population  of  close 
to  75,000  inhabitants.  He  was 
proud  of  its  busy  wharves  and 
warehouses  along  the  North  and 
East  rivers,  its  well-stocked  shops 
which,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
from  the  Customs  House  in  the 
old  Presidential  Mansion  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  were  rapidly  elbow¬ 
ing  the  stately  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  off  Broadway.  He  had 
had  an  important  share  in  all  this  activity  when  he  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  with  his  own  ships  and  countinghouse  but  that  was  a  dis¬ 
astrous  chapter  of  his  history  which  he  would  gladly  forget— the 
chapter  in  which  he  had  lost  a  fortune  because  he  trusted  a  friend 
too  far.  A  stockily  built  man  of  forty-five,  handsome  and  self- 
reliant,  with  wavy  dark  brown  hair,  brown  eyes  and  a  healthy 
complexion  tinged  with  red  by  a  vigorous  life  in  the  open  and  by 
a  pleasant  familiarity  with  port  wine,  he  had  an  appealing  though 
shy  friendliness  and  had  not  lost  his  popularity  or  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  host  of  acquaintances,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  fortune  had  been  stripped  from  him  and  he  had  become 
familiar  with  the  inside  of  a  debtor’s  prison. 


JOHN  PINTARD  (1759-1844) 
By  John  Trumbull,  1817 
Painted  for  the  Society 
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JOHN  STREET  M.E.  CHURCH  AS  PINTARD  SAW  IT 

The  steeple  of  his  own  Church  du  St.  Esprit  shows  at  the  left 
Engraving  after  Joseph  B.  Smith,  1817  (depicting  earlier  period) 

The  New- York  Historical  Society 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  as  he  glanced  down  the  street  to  the 
North  River  the  long  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  caught  the 
masts  and  spars  of  a  great  new  square-rigger  on  the  stocks  at 
Rhinelander’s  Ship  Yard  and  made  their  glistening  silhouettes 
sparkle  as  though  part  of  a  ship  of  glass.  Turning  to  the  east  he 
was  charmed  by  the  rose-pink  glow  of  the  winter  sunshine  on  the 
wall  of  the  nearby  Duane  Street  Methodist  Church  and  on  the 
substantial  bulk  of  the  New  York  Hospital  in  its  ample  grounds 
three  blocks  farther  east  on  Broadway. 

The  busy  city  lay  below  him  to  the  south  and  cast  and  as  he 
strode  along  the  treelined  walk  of  Greenwich  Street,  past  the 
modest  homes  of  the  upper  town,  he  saw  far  down  the  thorough¬ 
fare  the  firefly  street  lamps  coming  to  life  one  by  one  as  his  friend 
the  lamplighter  made  his  evening  rounds.  Nearer  by,  the  musical 
call  of  the  cat’s  meat  man  echoed  along  the  road  while  a  con¬ 
tented  pig  grunted  her  satisfaction  at  the  refuse  dumped  in  the 
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gutter  by  a  slatternly  servant,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  tidy- 
minded  Mr.  Pintard  who,  as  Clerk  of  the  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  City  Inspector,  knew  only  too  well  the  high  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  last  few  years.  Only  a  year  ago  the  dreaded  ma¬ 
lignant  or  yellow  fever  had  caused  the  deaths  of  six  hundred 
citizens  and  the  illness  of  another  thousand.  Business  had  been 
brought  to  a  standstill  for  five  months  and  the  people  had  fled  to 
the  villages  of  Greenwich,  Chelsea,  Yorkville,  and  Bloomingdale 
and  to  the  more  distant  havens  of  New  Rochelle,  Newtown, 
Brooklyn,  and  Flatbush.  Even  his  weekly  report  as  City  Inspec¬ 
tor,  which  he  had  so  recently  taken  to  the  offices  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Mercantile  Advertiser  for  publication  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  papers,  showed  thirty-nine  burials  in  nine  cemeteries, 
many  of  which  no  doubt  could  be  traced  to  the  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  town.  He  must  see  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  keep  the  garbage  and  the  pigs  off  the  streets.  At  any  rate,  he  had 


MURRAY  STREET  LOOKING  WEST  FROM  BROADWAY 
[Pintard  walked  up  this  stretch  of  street  from  Greenwich  Street] 
Attributed  to  Peter  Maverick,  1822  (Stokes,  Iconography) 
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finally  succeeded  in  having  the  swampy,  unwholesome  Collect 
Pond  taken  care  of  and  it  was  even  now  being  filled  in  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  Sixth  Ward. 

Having  walked  the  four  blocks  to  Murray  Street,  Mr.  Pintard 
turned  east  and  within  a  few  rods  found  himself  skirting  the 
north  side  of  the  yard  of  Columbia  College  where  his  friend  Dr. 
David  Hosack  taught  Botany  and  Materia  Aledica  and  had  only 
recently  secured  from  the  City  a  tract  of  land  above  the  town  for 
his  Elgin  Botanical  Garden.  The  good  doctor,  a  former  student 
at  Nassau  Hall,  was  his  most  enthusiastic  supporter  in  many 
worthy  causes,  including  the  new  enterprise  he  planned  to  put  in 
motion  this  very  evening. 

He  remembered  how  hot  it  was  last  August  at  the  peaceful, 
sleepy,  sweltering  college  commencement  which  had  graduated 
thirty  Bachelors  and  four  Masters  of  Arts.  How  different  from 
his  own  last  college  year  at  old  Nassau  in  1776  when  the  war  en¬ 
gulfed  the  quiet  pursuit  of  Latin  verbs  and  natural  philosophy 
and  the  professors  suddenly  became  captains  over  companies  of 
student-soldiers  and  townsmen  and  they  all  marched  away  to  de¬ 
fend  their  country!  He  had  joined  the  company  of  William  C. 
Houston,  professor  of  mathematics,  even  though  that  officer,  re¬ 
membering  his  student’s  scant  seventeen  years,  had  forbidden 
him  to  enlist.  But  he  had  marched  along  to  New  York  with  his 
classmates  anyhow  and,  during  a  lull  in  the  campaign,  they  all 
marched  back  to  Princeton  to  get  their  degrees.  He  did  not  like 
to  remember  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  for  he  had  served  as 
deputy  to  his  Uncle  Lewis  Pintard  who  took  his  own  duties  ex¬ 
tremely  lightly  as  Commissary  of  American  Prisoners  held  by 
the  British  in  the  occupied  city.  In  spite  of  the  meagre  help  young 
Pintard  could  give  his  comrades  imprisoned  in  the  Provost  and 
the  sugar  houses,  he  had  seen  many  patriot  soldiers  die  of  disease, 
starvation,  and  neglect.  There  had  been  so  little  he  could  do  as 
General  Washington’s  representative  in  the  hostile  city  of 
British  soldiers  and  Tories  during  the  bitter  years  of  occupation. 
What  a  change  from  those  times  when  business  was  at  a  stand- 
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WASHINGTON  ENTERING  NEW  YORK  1 78 3:  BROADWAY  NORTH  FROM  FULTON 

Middle  background:  The  Park  and  the  cupolaed  Provost  jail 
Chromolithograph  by  E.  P.  &  L.  Restein,  1879 

The  New-York  Historical  Society 

still,  a  large  part  of  the  town  deserted  and  much  of  the  rest  of  it 
in  ashes— each  side  claiming  that  the  other  had  set  it  afire! 

He  liked  better  to  recall  the  happy  morning  just  twenty-one 
years  ago  when  he  and  his  former  college  friend  James  Beek- 
man,  Jr.,  on  their  borrowed  nags,  formed  part  of  the  cavalcade 
which  rode  the  four  miles  down  to  the  city  from  the  Dove 
Tavern  behind  General  Washington  and  his  troop  of  horse  to 
take  part  in  the  British  evacuation  ceremony.  He  never  would 
forget  riding  his  fractious  horse  past  the  British  army  drawn  up 
in  The  Fields  where  The  Park  now  spread  its  pleasant  shade  in 
summer  and  then  on  foot  down  through  the  cheering  crowds  to 
the  Battery  to  see  the  American  flag  raised  once  more  over  old 
Fort  George.  He  also  remembered  with  satisfaction  his  later 
friendship  with  Washington,  then  President,  and  the  way  the 
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latter  had  enjoyed  the  old  Dutch  custom  of  holding  a  New  Year’s 
reception  in  the  Presidential  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Cherry 
Street  and  Franklin  Square. 

Now  the  old  part  of  the  city  was  all  rebuilt  and  growing  rapidly 
to  the  northward,  filling  in  the  vacant  lots  with  new  buildings  at 
the  rate  of  700  per  year.  Mr.  Pintard  thought  with  pride  of  his 
share  in  rechristening  the  streets  which  formerly  had  been  named 
for  British  royalty  but  which  now  bore  such  names  as  Columbia, 
Liberty,  Washington,  Hancock,  Warren,  Green,  Laurens,  and 
Thompson.  He  would  not  wish  to  change  the  narrow,  twisting 
streets  of  the  old  historical  Dutch  part  of  the  town  but  he  hoped 
that,  as  it  expanded  still  farther  up  Manhattan  Island,  he  would 
be  able  to  prevail  on  the  authorities  to  lay  out  the  newer  part  of 
the  city  in  a  gridiron  of  regularly  numbered  streets  and  broad 
avenues. 

Drawing  his  greatcoat  a  little  closer  against  the  evening  chill, 
Mr.  Pintard  strode  on  through  the  gathering  dusk.  Another 
block  and,  despite  his  growing  deafness,  he  could  hear  the  clip- 
clop  of  an  occasional  horse  making  his  sedate  way  along  the  cob¬ 
bled  streets  and  he  knew  he  had  reached  Broadway.  The  well- 
shaded  houses  and  shops  of  brick  and  stone  were  neatly  built  in 
the  English  style  and  the  polished  brass  of  their  name-plates  and 
knockers  gleamed  from  the  broad  and  substantial  doors  while 
the  soft  candlelight  of  their  friendly  windows  beckoned  to  the 
traveller  with  glimpses  of  the  comfort  and  cheer  within. 

It  was  after  five  as  Mr.  Pintard  came  to  the  neat  red-brick  foot 
path  along  the  main  street  and  so  he  was  not  surprised  that  there 
were  no  crowds  gawking  at  the  bow  windows  of  the  bookstores 
and  printsellers’  shops,  the  tempting  displays  of  the  jewellers  and 
silversmiths,  the  milliners,  linen  drapers,  and  pastry  cooks,  for 
the  countinghouses  were  closed  for  the  night  and  the  fashionable 
gentry  in  their  carriages  had  disappeared  two  hours  ago  and  were 
either  lounging  in  their  taverns  and  coffeehouses  or  had  gone 
home  to  dress  for  their  hearty  eight  o’clock  suppers  or  to  prepare 
for  a  ball  or  an  evening’s  performance  at  The  New  Y ork  Theatre. 
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NEW  CITY  HALL  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  (LEFT);  THE  BRIDEWELL  (CENTER) 

View  south  from  Chambers  St.;  Brick  Church  steeple  (left);  St.  Paul’s  (right) 
By  Baroness  Hyde  de  Neuville,  February  1808 

The  New  York  Public  Library 

Mr.  Pintard  crossed  Broadway  at  the  upper  comer  of  the 
Park  but  gave  scant  attention  to  the  Jail,  the  Bridewell,  the  Alms 
House,  the  Arsenal,  or  the  Court  House  to  the  north  for,  as  Clerk 
of  the  Corporation,  he  was  much  more  interested  in  the  building 
operations  around  the  new  City  Hall  which  last  year  had  begun 
to  rise  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Park  and  which,  judging  from  the 
plans  so  attractively  designed  by  McComb  and  Mangin,  would 
certainly  be  the  handsomest  building  in  New  York.  Progress  had 
been  maddeningly  slow.  There  had  been  trouble  in  getting  the 
marble  facing  from  quarry  to  site  and  though  the  structural 
work  was  pretty  well  along  and  they  had  begun  applying  the 
marble  veneer,  it  did  not  look  as  though  they  would  get  much 
above  the  heads  of  the  first  windows  by  spring.  He  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  live  to  see  the  beautiful  building  completed  and 
occupied. 

As  Mr.  Pintard  crossed  the  Park  towards  Chatham  Street,  its 
four  acres  looked  beautiful  indeed  with  the  street  lights  shedding 
an  intermittent  glow  over  the  bare  branches  of  its  ghostly  trees. 
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BRICK  CHURCH  FRONTING  ON  BEEKMAN  ST.  WHERE  PINTARD  CROSSED 
Looking  down  Nassau  to  Trinity  (left);  down  Chatham  to  St.  Paul’s  (right) 
Watercolor  by  Archibald  Robertson,  c.  1800 
The  New -York  Historical  Society 

How  different  from  its  appearance  in  summer  when  the  elms, 
plane  trees,  willows,  and  catalpas  were  all  in  leaf,  with  the  stately 
poplars  surrounding  the  Park  like  a  hollow  square  of  British  lob- 
sterbacks  standing  at  present  arms!  What  a  shame  that  the  gentry 
no  longer  found  pleasure  in  strolling  in  the  Park  now  that  it  had 
become  a  popular  resort  of  the  hoi  polloi!  The  city  was  cer¬ 
tainly  being  overrun  by  all  the  English,  Irish,  and  German  riff¬ 
raff— so  many  of  them  the  offspring  of  the  deserters  and  camp 
followers  of  the  opposing  armies  of  some  twenty  years  ago. 

As  Mr.  Pintard  emerged  at  the  Chatham  Street  side  of  the  Park 
he  saw  that  the  sunset  glow  had  faded  from  the  spire  of  the  Brick 
Church  and  from  those  of  the  dozen  other  churches  of  various 
denominations  in  the  old  part  of  town  to  the  south,  leaving  them 
black  against  the  gray-blue  sky  like  carboniferous  stalagmites  in 
a  subterranean  cave.  Glancing  down  Chatham  to  Broadway  he 
could  still  make  out  the  silhouette  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Paul’s 
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Looking  down  Park  Row  (Chatham  St.)  to  Broadway 
Watercolor  signed  “C.  Milbourne,  1798” 

The  New-York  Historical  Society 


where  so  often  he  had  seen  General  Washington  at  his  devotions 
and  Governor  George  Clinton  in  his  box  pew  across  the  chapel, 
with  the  solemn  admonitions  of  a  dull  but  learned  sermon  rolling 
down  to  the  nodding  congregation  from  the  high  pulpit  which, 
in  spite  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Liberty  Boys,  was  still  adorned 
with  the  three  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Just  across  Chatham  Street  from  where  he  stood  and  almost 
down  to  Broadway,  the  handsome  fa£ade  of  the  New  York 
Theatre  reminded  Mr.  Pintard  of  the  splendid  performance  he 
had  seen  there  the  previous  evening.  Thomas  A.  Cooper,  the  re¬ 
cently  returned  English  actor,  had  certainly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  character  of  Macbeth,  with  the  able  support  of  Mrs. 
Melmoth  as  Lady  Macbeth  and  Mr.  Martin  as  Macduff.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Cooper’s  attitudes  had  been  wonderfully 
improved  since  his  earlier  appearances  in  the  city;  his  voice, 
which  had  always  been  the  finest  male  voice  the  recent  New 
York  theatre-goers  had  ever  heard,  was  stronger  and  more  ffexi- 
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ble  than  ever  and  his  performance  far  beyond  anything  Mr. 
Pintard  had  ever  witnessed.  William  Dunlap,  the  manager,  was 
certainly  to  be  applauded  for  providing  such  excellent  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  people  of  the  city.  With  the  opening  of  the  new 
season,  the  Theatre  appeared  once  more  to  have  become  the  re¬ 
sort  of  the  socially  elite,  though  not  all  of  its  1,200  seats  had  been 
filled.  In  the  new  decoration  of  the  boxes  one  noticed  tints  of  the 
lily  and  the  rose,  heightened  and  relieved  by  the  use  of  flowers, 
mouldings,  and  cornices  of  gold— strong  attractions  to  the  lovers 
of  taste  and  elegance.  They  certainly  were  adapted  to  exhibit  to 
the  greatest  advantage  the  assemblage  of  beauty  and  fashion  with 
which  its  devotees  hoped  to  see  their  theatre  honored  during  the 
season. 

Crossing  Chatham  Street  just  below  the  Brick  Church,  Mr. 
Pintard  turned  east  on  Beekman  and  then  south  on  Nassau  Street 
for  the  last  eight  blocks  of  his  walk.  As  he  strolled  along  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  he  himself  had  lived  through  the  times  which, 
as  his  friend  Tom  Paine  said,  “had  tried  men’s  souls”  and  had 
known  many  of  the  founders  of  the  new  nation.  He  was  proud 
that  he  too  had  had  a  modest  part  in  those  stirring  events.  He  had 
heard  the  Declaration  of  Independence  read  to  the  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  populace  at  Princeton  the  day  the  post  rider  came 
dashing  through  on  his  foam-flecked  horse  from  Philadelphia 
on  his  wav  to  New  York  and  the  east  with  his  saddlebags  stuffed 
with  the  first  printing  of  that  great  document.  That  night  Nassau 
Hall  had  been  brilliantly  illuminated  and  how  he  had  cheered 
when  independence  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  triple  volley  of  musketry!  During  that  same  memorable  night 
of  July  9th,  1776,  the  Liberty  Boys  in  nearby  New  York  had 
pulled  down  the  leaden  statue  of  George  III  on  Bowling  Green 
for  their  patriotic  sisters  in  Litchfield  to  melt  and  mould  into 
some  tens  of  thousands  of  bullets  with  which  to  impress  on  the 
redcoats  the  fiery  determination  of  the  patriots.  Later,  after  the 
British  had  occupied  the  city,  young  Pintard  saw,  with  ill-sup¬ 
pressed  anger,  that  now  the  English  soldiers  had  retaliated  by 
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knocking  off  the  head  and  arms  of  the  marble  statue  of  William 
Pitt,  friend  of  the  Colonies,  which  they  had  found  on  Wall 
Street. 

Mr.  Pintard’s  friends  had  helped  in  drafting  the  constitution 
of  the  new  nation  and  he  knew  many  of  its  cabinet  members  and 
other  officials,  civil  and  military.  Even  now  history  was  being 
made  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  its  making 
were  beginning  to  die— men  like  General  Philip  Schuyler  of 
Albany  who  had  just  passed  away  and  the  great  statesman  and 
financier,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  been  killed  last  summer 
by  that  villain  Aaron  Burr  who  was  even  now  brazenly  returning 
to  the  capital  to  resume  his  office  as  Vice  President  of  the  nation 
even  though  under  indictment  in  New  Jersey  for  murder. 

Through  Jefferson’s  foresight  (or  folly,  as  some  said)  and  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  from  Napoleon  had  doubled  the  size  of  our  country 
while  removing  the  menace  of  possible  future  aggression  by  the 
Spanish  and  French  along  our  western  and  southern  frontiers. 
Mr.  Pintard  smiled  to  himself,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  his  exact, 
firsthand,  official  report  on  the  territory  of  Louisiana  that,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  anything  else,  had  led  to  its  purchase.  With  what 
satisfaction  he  remembered  the  city’s  celebration  of  that  great 
event  on  May  12th  with  its  flag-decked  buildings,  cheering 
crowds,  colorful  parade,  lively  bands,  clanging  bells  and  roaring 
cannon— a  day  to  record  in  the  annals  of  a  great  and  growing 
country.  And  now  President  Jefferson  had  sent  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  to  explore  this  vast  new  territory  to  see  what  we  had 
gotten  for  our  fifteen  million  dollars  and  how  best  to  make  use  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  land-hungry  citizens. 

Then  there  was  the  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates  which  we  had 
begun  rather  than  see  our  ships  captured  and  sunk,  our  citizens 
murdered,  enslaved,  or  held  for  ransom.  Of  course  no  one  knew 
as  yet  how  it  all  would  end  but  at  least  we  had  shown  our  spirit 
by  refusing  to  swallow  the  insults  or  to  pay  the  annual  tribute 
demanded  bv  these  freebooters  of  the  Mediterranean— a  tribute 
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which  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  had  meekly 
paid.  And  Lieutenant 
Decatur’s  magnificent 
feat  last  February  when 
his  little  band  of  volun¬ 
teers  had  crept  into  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  had 
captured  and  burned 
the  enemy  frigate  un¬ 
der  the  very  nose  of  the 
Bashaw— surely  that 
would  be  remembered 
to  all  time  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American 
heroic  exploits. 

These  were  indeed 
stirring  days  and  history 
was  still  in  the  making. 
High  time,  therefore, 
that  an  effort  be  made 
to  preserve  the  story  of 
these  momentous  events  while  the  contemporary  records  were 
still  available  and  while  the  men  who  made  the  history  were  still 
alive  to  tell  of  their  part  in  their  nation’s  glory!  And  so  Mr. 
Pintard,  a  purposeful  gleam  in  his  eye,  quickened  his  pace  as  he 
went  on  down  Nassau,  past  Ann,  to  the  corner  of  Fair  Street, 
the  home  of  his  good  friend.  Reverend  William  Linn,  Pastor  of 
the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  had  preceded  him 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  by  only  four  years. 

Dr.  Linn’s  fifty -two  years  had  been  full  of  pious  and  scholarly 
usefulness.  As  a  young  man,  this  tall,  vigorous  Scotch-Irish 
patriot  had  been  a  chaplain  of  the  Continental  Army  under 
Washington  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
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first  Congress.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  he  had  served  as 
acting  President  of  Rutgers  College  of  which  he  was  still  a 
trustee,  as  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  had  only  recently  been  chosen  President  of  Union  College, 
an  honor  which,  however,  he  could  not  accept.  His  associate, 
Reverend  John  N.  Abeel,  who  lived  a  few  doors  down  the 
street  and  who  had  stopped  at  his  house  to  accompany  Dr.  Linn 
to  the  meeting,  was  a  studious  young  man  of  thirty-five  and  very 
proud  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  which  Harvard  had 
just  given  him.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  education  as  well  as 
in  theology,  had  taught  at  his  Alma  Mater  and  was  now  a  trustee 
of  Columbia  College.  Because  of  his  descent  from  one  of  the 
earliest  Dutch  traders  of  Albany,  he  was  naturally  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  region  and  in  the  plan  which  his  friend  the 
City  Clerk  had  on  foot. 

As  Mr.  Pintard  reached  their  corner,  the  two  waiting  clergy¬ 
men  joined  him  and  they  continued  down  Nassau  towards  their 
destination.  As  they  crossed  John  Street  they  remarked  that  it 
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was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  John  Street  Methodist  Church 
had  outlived  its  natural  antagonist,  the  old  John  Street  Theatre, 
over  near  Broadway.  They  all,  however,  could  give  their  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  the  city’s  subscription  library  in  its  narrow 
but  attractive  two-story  building  on  Nassau  opposite  the  New 
Dutch  Church.  Its  collection  of  over  1 0,000  volumes  was  of  great 
service  to  the  community,  though  financial  support  was  hard  to 
secure  and  the  rental  of  the  law  offices  on  the  lower  floor  was  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  maintain  and  add  to  the  library’s 
collections. 

Two  more  blocks  brought  them  to  Wall  Street  and,  as  they 
looked  up  past  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to  Trinity  at  the 
head  of  the  street,  they  saw  three  familiar  figures  bearing  down 
on  them.  They  included,  Mr.  Pintard  was  happy  to  see,  his  ex¬ 
cellent  friend  Dr.  David  Hosack,  already  at  thirty-five  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician,  botanist,  and  professor  at  the  College,  and 
Anthony  Bleecker,  a  year  his  junior,  heir  to  one  of  New  York’s 
oldest  estates,  merchant  and  literateur.  Both  of  them  had  walked 
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over  from  their  nearby  homes  on  Broadway  and,  as  they  turned 
down  Wall  Street,  had  stopped  to  pick  up  another  young  man 
of  their  own  age,  Reverend  Samuel  Miller,  one  of  the  pastors 
of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  This  aristocratic  and 
talented  young  clergyman  was  also  pleased  to  have  received  not 
one  but  two  honorary  decrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  this  year— 
one  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  from 
Union  College.  Greetings  over,  Pintard  and  his  friends  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  their  destination,  the  old  City  Hall  at  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  They  were  now  in  the  very  heart  of 
historic  New  Amsterdam  and  two  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  houses  with  their  steep  crow-stepped  gable  ends  were  still 
standing  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Street— the  street  which  ran 
south  from  the  City  Hall  and  which  had  been  a  canal  in  the 
Dutch  days  but  had  eventually  become  one  of  the  main  business 
thoroughfares  of  the  town.  Only  half  a  dozen  blocks  down  the 
street  stood  the  popular  tavern  of  Samuel  Fraunces  where  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  bade  a  sad  farewell  to  his  officers  at  the  end  of 
the  Revolution. 
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So  the  little  party  of  half  a  dozen  friends  turned  in  under  the 
portico  of  the  City  Hall  and  proceeded  to  their  appropriate  meet¬ 
ing  place,  the  Mayor’s  office  in  the  Picture  Room  where  Trum¬ 
bull’s  full-length  portraits  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  George  Clinton  already  hung  as  a  worthy  beginning  of  the 
gallery  of  distinguished  citizens  which  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint  for  the  City.  They  found  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton  and 
the  Honorable  Egbert  Benson  awaiting  them.  The  former  was  a 
young  man  of  thirty-five  with  some  years  of  experience  both  in 
the  Legislature  and  in  Congress  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
many  worthy  enterprises  of  his  friend  the  City  Clerk.  He  was 
also  interested  in  any  new  form  of  transportation  which  would 
bring  the  products  of  the  back  country  to  New  York  and  take 
the  city’s  merchandise  to  the  west.  He  was  even  beginning  to  talk 
about  a  crazy  notion  of  his  regarding  the  digging  of  a  canal  clear 
across  the  State— but  otherwise  he  was  a  sane  and  useful  citizen. 

Of  course  evervone  knew  and  admired  the  Honorable  Egbert 
Benson  who  at  fifty-eight  looked  back  upon  a  distinguished  ca- 
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rcer  that  included  eleven  years  as  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
most  of  them  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  five  years  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  later  service  in  the  first  two  Congresses 
under  the  federal  constitution,  and  seven  recent  years  as  judge 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  W  hile  greetings  were  being 
exchanged  the  three  remaining  members  of  the  group  hurried  in. 
They  were  Reverend  John  Mitchell  Mason,  a  native  of  New 
York  and  graduate  of  Columbia  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
pastor  of  the  Cedar  Street  Presbyterian  Church  and  who  also 
could  take  pride  in  a  new  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  bestowed  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  year;  Samuel  Bayard, 
the  thirty-seven-year-old  lawyer  who,  after  graduating  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  as  valedictorian  of  his  class,  became  clerk 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  was  then  appointed 
United  States  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  admiralty  claims  in 
England  from  1 794  to  1798;  and  last  and  youngest  of  the  group, 
handsome  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  great-great-grandson  of 
Director-General  Petrus  Stuyvesant  of  the  wooden  leg  and  pep¬ 
pery  disposition.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1778,  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  administering  the  properties  which  had  de¬ 
scended  from  his  Dutch  ancestors. 

So  this  was  the  group  brought  together  by  John  Pintard  on 
that  early  winter  evening  of  1 804  to  lay  the  foundations  for  what 
they  hoped  would  be  a  great  and  lasting  historical  society.  The 
founder  chose  his  associates  well  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a  more  distinguished  body  of  scholarly  and  public-spirited 
citizens.  Their  undergraduate  days  were  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  Columbia  College  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton  and  most  of  them  belonged  either  to  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  or  Presbyterian  churches,  though  Pintard  himself  at- 
tended  the  Huguenot  Church.  They  had  served  their  city,  State, 
and  nation  well  and  now  were  met  to  find  some  permanent  means 
of  preserving  the  historical  record  of  their  country’s  past  as  a 
guide  and  inspiration  to  the  generations  still  to  come. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  FOUNDING  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  20,  I  804 

In  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton’s  office,  City  Hall  on  Wall  Street 

J  ’  J 

From  the  original  Minute  Hook  at  the  Society 
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When  the  brief  but  enthusiastic  organization  meeting  was  over, 
its  simple  minutes,  written  by  its  Secretary,  John  Pintard,  filled 
but  a  single  page: 

New  York,  Novr.  20th.  1804 

The  following  Persons  viz:  Egbert  Benson,  Dewitt  Clinton,  Revd. 
William  Linn,  Revd.  Samuel  Miller,  Revd.  John  N.  Abeel,  Revd.  John  M. 
Mason,  Doctor  David  Hosack,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Samuel  Bayard,  Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  John  Pintard,  being  assembled  in  the  Picture  Room  of 
the  City  Hall  of  the  City  of  New  York,  agreed  to  form  themselves  into 
a  Society  the  principal  design  of  which  should  be  to  collect  and  preserve 
whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
United  States  in  general  and  of  this  State  in  particular  and  appointed 
Mr.  Benson,  Doctor  Miller  and  Mr.  Pintard  a  Committee  to  prepare  and 
report  a  draft  of  a  Constitution. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Monday  evening  the  10th.  of  De¬ 
cember  next. 

The  others  had  all  departed  for  their  nearby  homes,  their  sup¬ 
pers,  and  their  various  evening  occupations,  but,  before  leaving 
the  historic  old  building,  Air.  Pintard  went  up  to  the  second- 
floor  balcony  which  looked  down  on  Wall  and  Broad  Streets. 
Standing  on  this  very  balcony,  General  Washington  had  taken 
the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Pintard  reverently  placed  his  hand  on  the  iron  railing  as  he  looked 
across  the  imagined  crowd  and  once  more  heard  the  cheers  and 
saw  again  the  calm  face  of  the  great  leader  who  had  brought  the 
nation  into  being. 

As  he  stood  there  lost  in  meditation,  Mr.  Pintard  thought  of 
his  own  advice  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  which  had  already 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  historical  society  to  preserve  the 
stirring  history  of  their  State.  He  recalled  his  own  first  attempt 
to  form  such  a  collection—the  museum  which  he  had  begun  when 
he  was  active  in  the  Tammany  Society  but  which,  under  other 
hands,  had  degenerated  into  a  collection  of  curiosities  and  oddi¬ 
ties.  He  wanted  to  do  more  than  that.  He  wanted  to  form  a  so¬ 
ciety  which  would  support  a  great  library,  museum,  and  art 
gallery  devoted  to  the  recording  of  the  history  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  a  society  which,  through  its  scholarly  lectures  and 
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publications,  through  visits  to  its  library  and  galleries,  would  do 
its  share  not  only  to  preserve  but  also  to  interpret  and  disseminate 
the  history  and  ideals  of  our  nation.  And  now  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  which  had  been  close  to  his  heart  for  so  long  was  actually 
launched! 

And  as  Mr.  Pintard  stood  on  Washington’s  balcony  that  still 
November  night  of  1804,  looking  over  the  ancient  town  he 
loved,  the  watchman  on  his  rounds  below  paced  sedately  past  and 
the  quiet  air  of  the  all-but-deserted  street  echoed  to  his  call: 

“Eight  o’clock  of  a  fine  winter’s  evening  and  all  is  well!” 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

By  showing  what  John  Pintard  and  his  friends  were  thinking  about 
and  what  their  town  was  like  on  November  20,  1804,  we  have  tried  to 
set  the  stage  for  the  founding  of  our  Society  whose  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  birthday  we  will  celebrate  in  November  of  this  vear.  But  of 
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course  you  are  wondering  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  yarn  about 
our  Society’s  founder.  Maybe  he  didn't  take  this  particular  walk  on  this 
particular  day— but  he  might  have;  maybe  he  didn’t  think  these  particu¬ 
lar  thoughts  on  any  one  occasion— but  the  known  facts  of  his  life  show 
that  he  might  have.  Certainly  the  town  was  like  that  and  this  group  of 
citizens  did  meet  at  the  City  Hall  that  day  to  found  The  New-York 
Historical  Society. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  the  story  accurate  we  have  used,  among  others, 
the  following  sources: 

General  Sources 

The  largely  unpublished  autobiography  of  John  Pintard’s  earlier  years, 
in  NYH'S. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Pintard,  by  Joseph  A.  Scoville,  c.  1863 

John  Pintard,  Founder  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  by  James 
Grant  Wilson,  1902 

The  New-York  Historical  Society,  1804-1904,  by  Robert  H.  Kelby, 

1905 

The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  Vols. 

I- VI,  1915-1928 

The  New  York  City  directories  of  1804 

Plan  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  C.  T.  Goerck,  November,  1803; 
same  revised,  1 804 

Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage,  bv  G.  C.  D.  Odell,  Yol.  II,  1927 


BALUSTRADE  OF  CITY  (FEDERAL)  HALL  BALCONY 
WHERE  WASHINGTON  WAS  INAUGURATED 

Collections  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society 
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Memorial  History  of  New  York  City,  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  Yols. 
Ill  and  IV,  1893 

History  of  New  York,  by  Martha  J.  Lamb,  Vol.  II,  1880 

Particular  References 

Elapsed  time  of  Pintard’s  walk— 30  minutes:  Timed  by  author,  walking  slowly  over 
same  route. 

Population  of  New  York  in  1805  census.  75,770:  Autobiography,  Ms.  at  NYHS. 
Customs  House  in  former  Government  House:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1367. 

Pintard’s  home  at  24  Duane  Street:  John  Langdon’s  New  York  directory  for  1804. 
Pintard’s  financial  failure:  Wilson,  John  Pmtard,  p.  21-22. 

Pintard’s  appearance:  Based  on  an  examination  of  his  two  oil  portraits  and  miniature 
at  NYHS. 

Pintard’s  shyness:  Wilson,  John  Pmtard,  p.  22. 

Rhinelander  Ship  Yard:  1804  Directory  and  Map. 

Duane  Street  Methodist  Church  and  New  York  Hospital:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1885; 
and  Map. 

Street  cries:  Valentine's  Manual,  1857,  p.  417-429. 

Lamplighter:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1399. 

Pintard  appointed  clerk  and  Inspector,  1804:  Wilson;  John  Pintard,  p.  24. 

Duties  of  City  Inspector:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1426  (August  6,  1804);  N.  Y.  Herald, 
Nov.  20,  1804. 

Deaths  reported  by  Inspector:  N.  Y .  Herald,  Morning  Chronicle,  Mercantile  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Nov.  20,  1804. 

Yellow  Fever  of  1803:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1412-13. 

Collect  Pond  being  filled  in,  1803:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1405. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Pintard’s  associates:  Kelby,  The  New-York  Historical  So- 
ciety,  p.  3-15. 

Elgin  Botanical  Garden,  Aug.  6,  1804  (present  site  of  Rockefeller  Center):  Stokes, 
Vol.  V,  p.  1393. 

Columbia  College  Commencement,  Aug.  1,  1804:  Weekly  Visitor,  Aug.  4,  1804. 
Pintard’s  last  year  at  Princeton  and  Revolutionary  service,  1776:  Autobiography. 
Ms.  at  NYHS. 

Pintard  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  American  Prisoners:  Autobiography;  Scoville, 
Pintard,  p.  4. 

Pintard  at  British  evacuation  of  New  York:  Autobiography. 

Pintard’s  friendship  with  Washington:  Autobiography;  Wilson,  John  Pmtard,  p.  18. 
Washington’s  Presidential  residence:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1240. 

Rate  of  growth  of  New  York  in  1804:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1428. 

Pintard’s  renaming  of  streets:  Scoville,  Pintard,  p.  23;  Wilson,  John  Pintard,  p.  28. 
Pintard’s  plan  for  laying  out  of  newer  city:  Scoville,  Pintard,  p.  16;  Wilson,  Pmtard, 
p.  28;  Tammany  Times,  Jan.  24,  1898. 

Pintard’s  deafness:  Scoville,  Pintard ,  p.  14. 

Description  of  New  York:  Stokes,  Vol.  I,  pp.  399-403. 

Buildings  around  City  Hall  Park  (then  called  The  Park) :  Map. 

Construction  of  new  City  Hall:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1416. 
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Description  of  The  Park  and  its  abandonment  by  the  gentry:  Stokes,  Vol.  I,  p.  400. 

Brick  Presbyterian  and  other  churches:  Map  and  Stokes,  Vol.  I,  plate  72a;  Vol.  VI, 
index  under  Churches. 

Washington  at  St.  Paul’s:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1243. 

Macbeth  at  N.  Y.  Theatre,  Nov.  19,  1804:  Odell,  Vol.  II;  N.  Y.  Herald,  and  Weekly 
Visitor,  Nov.  25,  1804. 

William  Dunlap,  Manager  of  N.  Y.  Theatre:  Odell,  Vol.  II. 

Description  of  interior  of  the  theatre:  N.  Y.  Herald,  Oct.  23;  Morning  Chronicle, 
Nov.  20;  Commercial  Advertiser,  Oct.  23,  1804. 

Number  of  seats  in  theatre:  Stokes,  Vol.  I,  p.  400. 

Pintard  a  friend  of  Tom  Paine:  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  by  Moncure  Conway,  1892, 
Vol.  II,  p.  331- 

Reading’  of  Declaration  of  Independence  at  Princeton:  N.  J.  Archives,  2d  Ser.,  Vol. 

I,  p.  142;  Princeton,  by  T.  J.  Wertenbaker,  Chapter  2. 

Destruction  of  statues  of  George  III  and  Pitt:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  992,  1058. 

Death  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  Nov.  18,  1804:  D.A.B. 

Death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  July  12,  1804:  D.A.B. 

Burr’s  indictment  for  murder:  Weekly  Visitor,  Aug.  4;  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Nov. 
5,  1804. 

Indignation  over  Vice  President  Burr’s  return  to  Washington:  N.  Y.  Herald,  Oct. 
27,  1804. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  April  30,  1803:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1429-30;  Diet.  Amer.  Hist., 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  307. 

Importance  of  Pintard’s  report  on  Louisiana  Purchase:  Wilson,  John  Pintard,  p.  23- 
24. 

New  York  celebration  of  Louisiana  Purchase,  May  12,  1804:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1422. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1416;  Diet.  Amer.  Hist.,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
266. 

War  with  the  Barbary  pirates:  Diet.  Amet.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 

Decatur’s  destruction  of  frigate  Philadelphia:  Diet.  Amer'.  Hist.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  259. 

John  St.  Methodist  Church  and  John  St.  Theatre:  Map;  Stokes,  Vol.  IV,  p.  788  (for 
the  former);  and  Odell,  Vol  II  (for  the  latter). 

New  York  Society  Library:  History  of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  by  A.  B. 

Keep,  1908,  p.  228-230;  Alap. 

Number  of  books  in  the  Library:  Stokes,  Vol.  I,  p.  401. 

First  Presbyterian  and  Trinity  churches,  old  City  Hall:  Alap  and  Stokes,  Vol.  VI, 
index  under  Churches  and  City  Hall. 

Dutch  houses  on  Broad  Street:  View  by  Joseph  Holland,  1797,  in  Stokes,  Vol.  I, 
plate  67. 

Broad  Street  canal  and  Fraunces  Tavern:  Stokes,  Vol.  VI,  index,  p.  589,  613. 

Mayor’s  office  in  Picture  Room,  City  Hall,  May  22,  1804,  and  Trumbull  portraits 
there:  Stokes,  Vol.  V,  p.  1413-1429;  W.  L.  Andrews,  New  Amsterdam,  p.  84. 
Alinutes  of  first  meeting  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society:  Original  minute  book 
at  NYHS. 

Pintard’s  aid  in  founding  Alass.  Hist.  Soc.:  Wilson,  John  Pintard,  p.  26;  Lamb, 
History  of  New  York,  Vol.  II,  p.  507. 

Pintard’s  founding  of  the  Tammany  Museum,  later  Baker’s,  then  Scudders,  then  P.  T. 

Barnum’s:  Scoville:  Pintard,  p.  7-8;  Stokes,  Vol.  VI,  index,  p.  465. 

Night  watchman,  1804:  Wilson,  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  386;  Stokes, 
Vol.  V,  p.  1399,  1429. 
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EGBERT  BENSON  (1746-1833) 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  (1805-1815) 

A  native  of  New  York  City ,  Egbert  Benson  graduated  from  King's 
College  in  1765  and  became  a  member  of  the  bar  four  years  later.  He  was 
a  Revolutionary  patriot  of  great  activity  and  helped  set  up  the  new  State 
government;  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1776,  of  the  Council 
of  Safety  from  1777  to  1778,  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1777,  where  he  drafted  some  of  the  most  important  legislation.  He  also 
served  as  first  Attorney  General  for  eleven  years  beginning  in  1 777.  In 
national  affairs,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
1781-1784,  to  the  Annapolis  Convention  of  1786  and  represented  New 
York  in  the  first  two  United  States  Cotigresses.  He  was  a  strong  backer 
of  the  Administration  and  especially  of  the  measures  advocated  by 
Hamilton.  In  1794  he  began  a  seven-year  term  as  Justice  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  and  in  1801  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Second 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  When  this  court  was  abolished  in  1802  he 
retired  to  private  practice  but  served  briefly  in  Congress,  1814-1819. 
His  legal  learning,  which  was  second  only  to  that  of  Hamilton,  was 
recognized  by  his  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Union, 
Harvard,  and  Dartmouth.  He  served  as  Regent  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  from  1787  to  1802 ,  as  a  Trustee  of  Columbia  College 
from  1804  to  1819,  and  as  first  President  of  our  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  Founder,  from  1809  to  1819.  He  published  a  standard  legal  work 
on  Cases  and  Queries  in  1809,  A  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major 
Andre  in  1817,  and  a  Memoir  on  New  York  Dutch  Place  Names,  which 
he  had  delivered  before  the  Society  in  1816,  appeared  in  1829  and  was 
reprinted  in  our  Collections  for  1848.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Jamaica, 
Long  Island. 1  The  Society  owns  his  oil  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  as  well 
as  Jarvis's  early  copy  of  it. 

DURING  the  eleven  years  of  Benson’s  presidency  our  na¬ 
tion  was  governed  by  Jefferson  to  1 809  and  then  by  Madi¬ 
son;  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  became  Territories  and 
Louisiana  a  State.  The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
closed  European  ports  to  our  shipping  and  we  retaliated  with  the 
Embargo  Act  which  prohibited  our  ships  from  sailing  to  Europe 
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EGBERT  BENSON  ( I  746— I  833) 


First  President  of  the  Society,  1805-1815 
By  John  Wesley  Jarvis  after  Stuart 

Gift  of  the  artist  before  1813 


and  so,  for  a  time,  ruined  our 
commerce.  Friction  with  Great 
Britain  finally  brought  on  the 
War  of  1812  in  which  we  won 
most  of  the  naval  battles  and  the 
British  most  of  those  on  land,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
which  was  fought  after  peace 
was  declared.  By  this  war  we 
escaped  British  domination  and 
won  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for 
our  shipping  and  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  the  English  from 
along 


the  forts  along  our  northern 
boundary.  During  this  period 
we  also  won  the  wars  with 
Tripoli  and  Algiers  and  perma¬ 
nently  freed  our  ships  from  the  menace  of  the  Barbary  pirates. 

We  also  made  great  strides  in  opening  the  West.  Lieutenant 
Zebulon  M.  Pike  explored  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley;  two  im¬ 
portant  roads,  the  Natchez  Trace  and  the  Cumberland  Road, 
were  built  to  bring  settlers  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  Coun¬ 
try;  the  American  Fur  Company  set  up  its  important  trading  post 
at  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  Indian  uprisings  were  put  down  when 
Harrison  defeated  Tecumseh  at  Tippecanoe  and  the  American 
Army  killed  him  and  scattered  his  warriors  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames,  while  Jackson  won  from  the  Creeks  at  Talladega. 

It  was  also  in  this  period  that  Fulton  developed  the  use  of  the 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  natural  gas  was  first 
used  for  lisrhtinsr  the  circular  saw  and  the  breech-loadiiw  carbine 
were  invented,  and  the  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited. 

Here  in  New  York  we  built  our  defenses  around  the  harbor 
and,  in  spite  of  them,  lived  in  fear  of  invasion  during  the  War  of 
1812;  our  naval  heroes,  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of  “Don’t  give 
up  the  ship”  fame,  and  Lieutenant  Augustus  C.  Ludlow  were 
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buried  at  Trinity  with  fitting  ceremony.  In  1805  we  weathered 
another  yellow-fever  epidemic;  the  American  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  was  incorporated  in  1808,  the  new  City  Hall  was 
dedicated  on  May  5,  1812,  and  DeWitt  Clinton  was  our  excellent 
Mayor  most  of  the  time.  In  the  meantime  Noah  Webster  pub¬ 
lished  his  dictionary,  Irving  and  Paulding  began  their  literary 
careers  with  Salmagundi,  and  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  America  was  growing  up. 

You  could  say  that  The  New-York  Historical  Society  started 
on  a  shoestring,  except  that  it  didn’t  even  have  a  shoestring  to 
begin  with— just  the  optimistic  enthusiasm  of  a  small  handful 
of  local  men  of  taste  and  refinement  who  loved  history.  It  was 
fortunate  that  one  of  them  was  the  Mayor  and  another  the  City 
Clerk;  that  solved  the  problem  of  at  least  a  temporary  home  for 
the  new  Society,  for  it  was  provided  with  a  rent-free  room  in  the 
Old  City  Hall  on  W all  Street  which  it  occupied  from  December 
1 804  to  August  1 809/ 

Having  held  its  organization  meeting  on  November  20,  1 804, 
the  Society  met  again  at  the  City  Hall,  with  Egbert  Benson  as 
Chairman,  on  December  10th,  with  ten  new  members  in  atten¬ 
dance,  including  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  who  was  at  that  time  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  was  later 
to  be  Governor  of  the  State  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  and  Rufus  King,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  United  States  Senator,  United  States  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
He  was  later  to  serve  again  as  United  States  Senator  and  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  run  unsuccessfully  as  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidcncy  and  the  Presidency.  His  splendid  library  of 
American  history,  augmented  bv  that  of  his  son  John  Alsop 
King,  was  eventually  given  to  our  Society.  Other  members  who 
joined  at  this  meeting  were  Reverend  John  Henry  Hobart,  later 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church  and  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Reverend 
John  Bowden,  Reverend  William  Harris,  Reverend  John  C. 
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City  (Federal )  Hall,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets 
Original  watercolor  by  Archibald  Robertson,  1798 

The  New-York  Historical  Society 


Kunze,  Dr.  John  Kemp,  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  Dr.  Archibald  Bruce, 
and  John  Murray,  Jr. 

The  only  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  Consti¬ 
tution  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Egbert  Benson,  Reverend 
Samuel  Miller,  and  John  Pintard.  Among  other  provisions  it 
stated  that  “This  Society  shall  be  denominated  ‘The  New  York 
Historical  Society.’  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover, 
procure,  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil, 
literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States  in  general, 
and  of  this  State  in  particular.”  The  Society  was  to  consist  of 
resident  members  who  must  live  within  the  State  and  honorary 
members  living  elsewhere. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  January  14,  1805, 
seven  new  members  joined:  Reverend  Benjamin  Moore,  former 
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Rector  of  Trinity,  President  of  Columbia  College,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  and  father  of  Reverend  Clement  Clarke  Moore,  a 
founder  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  author  of 
’ Tuoas  the  night  before  Christmas;  Brockholst  Livingston,  a  Re¬ 
volutionary  veteran  and  local  lawyer  who  was  later  to  serve  as 
Associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  William 
Johnson;  Charles  Wilkes;  John  McKesson;  Dr.  Samuel  Latham 
Mitchill;  and  John  Forbes,  the  Society’s  first  Librarian. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  officers,  and 
the  following  were  duly  elected: 

Egbert  Benson,  President 

Bishop  Benjamin  Moore,  First  Vice-President 

Brockholst  Livingston,  Second  Vice-President 

Reverend  Samuel  Miller,  Corresponding  Secretary 

John  Pintard,  Recording  Secretary 

Charles  Wilkes,  Treasurer 

John  Forbes,  Librarian 

Standing  Committee 

William  Johnson  Reverend  John  M.  Mason 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

Dr.  David  Hosack  John  McKesson 

Anthony  Bleecker 

The  new  Society  was  cautiously  feeling  its  way  and  so  took 
only  one  step  at  a  time.  Having  provided  itself  with  a  Consti¬ 
tution  and  a  corps  of  officers,  it  now  set  about  an  advertising 
campaign  and  so,  at  the  meeting  on  January  2 2d,  an  Address  to 
the  Public  was  approved  for  publication  in  the  newspapers  and  as 
a  separate  printed  letter  to  prospective  members  and  donors.  The 
letter  occupied  two  folio  printed  pages  with  a  second  leaf  blank 
for  the  sender’s  personal  message,  if  any,  and  the  superscription. 
The  printed  message  began  with  a  letter  dated  from  New  York, 
February  12,1 805,  which  was  adroitly  worded  as  follows: 

Sir,  A  number  of  Gentlemen  in  this  Citv  having  formed  an  Association, 
for  the  promotion  of  Historical  Inquiries;  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the 
Society,  copies  of  their  Constitution  and  Address  are  now  transmitted 
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to  you,  and  you  are  hereby  informed  that  you  are  considered  an  original 
Resident  Member  of  the  Society.  Should  you  consent  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber,  you  are  requested  to  communicate  your  acceptance  to  the  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary. 

By  Order  of  the  Society, 

[signed]  Egb*  Benson  President 
[ signed ]  Sam1  Miller  Corresponding  Secretary. 

This  was  followed  in  the  printed  document  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  appeal  T o  the  Public,  a  long  and  interesting  state¬ 
ment  of  the  need  for  collecting  the  materials  for  our  history,  the 
types  of  material  wanted  for  the  Society’s  library,  both  manu¬ 
script  and  printed,  and  “animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  subjects” 
for  its  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  document  ended  with  a 
series  of  twenty-three  Queries  regarding  particular  points  of 
local  or  national  history  for  which  the  Society  craved  the  an¬ 
swers.  The  Constitution  and  Queries  were  also  printed  in  the 
New-York  Herald,  February  1 3,  1805,  and  in  other  newspapers 
of  the  city. 

On  April  9th  another  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  which 
the  “Bye-laws”  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Reverend  Samuel 
Miller,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  William  Johnson 
and  Anthony  Bleecker  of  the  Standing  Committee,  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  approved  and  it  was  voted  to  print  500  copies  of  the 
Constitution,  Bye-laws,  the  address  To  the  Public,  the  Queries 
and  the  list  of  Officers  of  the  Society  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  to 
further  the  campaign  for  members  and  materials."  The  By-laws 
outlined  the  duties  of  the  various  officers  and  stipulated  that  mem¬ 
bers  might  borrow  books  and  manuscripts  from  the  library. 
Though  many  gifts  to  the  library  were  received  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  others,  only  one  new  member  came  in  as  the  result  of 
this  appeal,  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  who  joined  on  April  9,  1806. 
According'  to  the  official  Register  of  Members,  the  twenty-nine, 
including  the  founders,  so  far  listed  were  considered  “Original 
Members”  of  the  Society. 

John  Pintard  was  an  inveterate  book  collector  and  also  the 
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staunchest  friend  of  the  Society  he  had  founded.  Though  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  largely  from  his  own  slender  means, 
he  realized  that  the  Society  needed  a  library  and  that  such  a  col¬ 
lection  would  grow  if  it  had  a  proper  start  so,  on  April  13,1 807, 
he  offered  to  sell  his  own  substantial  library  of  American  history 
at  cost  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Bv  September  15,  1809,  sufficient  funds  were  available  and  the 
collection  was  purchased.  On  January  10,  1809,  Francis  B. 
Winthrop  presented  a  collection  of  2  2  books  and  6 1  sermons  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  the  rarest  books  on  North  America.  These  and 
the  few  other  books  which  had  drifted  in  were  deposited  for  safe 
keeping  with  the  City  Library,  that  is,  the  New  York  Society 
Library.  Thus  the  Historical  Society’s  present  great  library  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  books  on  the  Americas  had  its 
beginning. 

Having  become  fully  organized,  with  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
membership  and  the  beginnings  of  a  library,  the  Society,  on 
January  10,  1809,  decided  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  act 
of  incorporation.  The  act  was  promptly  passed  on  February  10, 
1809,  and  the  Society  was  duly  incorporated  “by  the  name  of 
‘The  New-York  Historical  Society,’  and  by  such  name  they  and 
their  successors  forever  hereafter  shall  and  may  have  succession.” 
And  that  is  how  the  Society  happened  to  have  the  hyphen  in  its 
name.  Though  the  document  has  been  amended  from  time  to 
time,  the  name  as  recorded  by  the  Legislature  in  1 809  has  never 
been  changed,  until  now  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  distinction. 
The  original  act  of  incorporation  did  not  anticipate  the  present 
size  of  the  Society’s  holdings  for  it  stipulated  that  “the  yearly 
income  or  value  of  the  said  real  or  personal  estate  [of  the  Society] 
do  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
current  money  of  the  State  of  New  York.”  This  was,  of  course 
extended  in  later  amendments.4 

Having  attained  the  legal  status  of  an  incorporated  body,  the 
Society  began  to  take  itself  seriously  and  so  decided  to  celebrate 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  this  part  of 
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Government  House,  foot  of  Bowling  Green 
Original  watercolor  by  Charles  Milbourne,  1797 

The  New-York  Historical  Society 

America  by  Captain  Henry  Hudson.  How  their  plans  were 
carried  out  the  reader  may  discover  by  turning  to  the  later  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners.”  The  enthusiasm 
for  the  local  history  of  the  region  which  grew  out  of  the  Hudson 
celebration  led  to  the  publication  of  the  Society’s  first  volume 
of  Collections  which,  however,  did  not  finally  appear  until  1 8 1 1 . 

Since  the  Society  was  growing  modestly  but  steadily,  the 
cramped  temporary  quarters  in  the  old  City  Hall  were  becoming 
inadequate  and  the  members  looked  longingly  at  Government 
House,  the  handsome  two-story  building  with  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns  which  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Amsterdam  at 
Bowling  Green  and  which  had  originally  been  intended  as  the 
home  of  President  Washington  but  which  he  never  occupied 
since  the  government  was  removed  to  Philadelphia.  After  having 
been  used  as  the  residence  of  Governors  George  Clinton  and 
John  Jay,  the  building  became  the  Custom  House  but  it  was  a 
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large  building  and  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  not  needed 
for  official  purposes,  so  part  of  this  space  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Arts  in  1 808  and,  on  September  9, 
1809,  they  very  generously  offered  the  northeast  room  to  the 
Historical  Society.  The  offer  was  promptly  accepted  six  days 
later  and  the  Society  held  its  first  meeting  in  its  second  home  on 
September  15th.  The  College  of  Physicians,  having  been  offered 
space  on  the  same  floor,  our  Society  moved,  the  following  month, 
to  the  northwest  room  to  which  they  brought  their  library  from 
its  temporary  quarters  in  the  New  York  Society  Library,  and 
there  it  remained  for  the  next  six  years. 

With  ample  space  available  at  last  for  the  housing  of  a  library, 
the  Society  began  a  second  vigorous  campaign  for  gifts  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  museum  objects  by  issuing  another  appeal  To 
the  Public,  dated  September  15th,  1809,  and  signed:  John  Pin- 
tar  d,  Recording  Sec?y.  A  reprint  of  the  previous  appeal,  this 
quarto  broadside  pointed  out  the  lack  of  any  good  history  of  the 
State  and  emphasized  the  need  for  gathering  the  materials  for 
such  a  work.  It  is  interesting  that,  thus  early  in  our  history,  our 
wise  founders  stated  that:  “Our  inquiries  are  not  limited  to  a 
single  State,  or  district,  but  extend  to  the  whole  Continent.” 
Thus  our  Society  was  the  first  agency  in  America  to  collect  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

Although  new  members  and  gifts  of  books  and  manuscripts 
were  very  gratifying,  there  was  almost  no  money  coming  in  and 
so,  in  March  1810,  the  Society  turned  for  relief  to  the  State.  With 
two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Societv,  DeWitt  Clinton 
in  the  Senate  and  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  in  the  Assembly,  at  Albany, 
it  was  hoped  that  a  bill  favoring  the  Society  might  be  passed. 
Armed  with  a  petition  signed  by  President  Benson  praying  that 
the  Legislature  would  grant  them  such  aid  as  they  should  deem 
meet,  John  Pintard  went  up  to  the  capitol  to  do  a  little  lobbying. 
The  following  letter,  in  our  archives,  from  Pintard  to  the  in¬ 
fluential  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
shows  how  persuasive  our  Founder  was  as  a  lobbvist: 
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Sir 


Albany  20th  March,  1810 


I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  you,  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Clinton 
would  bring  forward  in  the  Senate  a  clause  in  favour  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  annexed  to  a  Bill,  authorizing  the  Managers  of  the 
Union  College  Lottery  to  raise  the  additional  sum  of  $5000 — in  the  three 
last  clauses  of  said  Lottery,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Lottery  granted  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  N  York  to  raise  the  same  sum— and  direct¬ 
ing  that  the  additional  sum  of  the  two  first  mentioned  Lotteries  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  this  State,  to  be  applied  to  the  exterpation  of  Wolves 
&  Panthers,  and  the  additional  sums  to  the  Last  of  the  Union  College 
Lottery  and  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  be  paid  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  to  be  applied  to  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  materials  to 
elucidate  the  natural,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  History  of  this  and  the 
United  States. 

As  this  is  a  national  object,  and  as  the  resources  of  our  Society  arising 
from  subscriptions  &  donations  are  totally  inadequate  to  accomplish  any 
thing  on  a  liberal  Scale,  I  will  esteem  it  a  high  obligation  conferred  on 
our  Society,  of  which  you  are  a  member  [sic;  elected  October  12,  1813], 
if  you  will  give  the  Bill,  when  it  comes  down  to  your  House,  your 
countenance  and  support—  and  interest  our  federal  friends  in  its  success. 
Fortunate  shall  we  deem  ourselves,  and  honourable  will  it  be  for  the 
character  of  the  State  should  the  exterpation  of  Wolves  and  Panthers 
lead  to  the  cultivation  of  Science  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  This 
will  indeed  be  enabling  the  Wilderness  to  blossom  as  a  Rose. 

I  shall  leave  it  in  trust  with  Doctor  Mitchill  to  operate  upon  his  side  of 
the  House  and  hope  that  no  obstacles  will  arise,  should  the  bill  pass  the 
Senate,  to  impede  its  progress  through  the  Assembly. 

I  regret  extremely  that  the  only  oppo.  [rtunity]  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  my  life  of  visiting  Albany  does  not  admit  of  a  longer  stay  in  a  place 
which  far  surpasses  every  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  [A  little  taffy  for  the 
Proprietor  of  Rensselaerswy  ck!]  Short  as  my  stay  has  been  I  shall  always 
recall  my  rapid  visit  with  pleasure  and  reperuse  Mrs.  Grant’s  flattering 
picture  of  the  Albanians  with  additional  gratification/ 

Be  pleased  to  tender  my  respects  to  your  lady  and  accept  the  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  in  advance,  for  your  friendly  services 


Of 

Sir 

Your  obed/  hum,,  serv.* 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Esq. 


John  Pintard 


Though  the  meaning  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  seems 
a  bit  obscure  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  not  half  as  perplexing  as 
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Painted  from  life  by  George  Catlin,  c.  1825 
Gift  of  Mrs.  G.  Stanton  Tiffany,  1946 
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to  try  to  figure  out  how  in  the  world  the  Historical  Society  got 
tied  to  the  tails  of  the  wolves  and  panthers— or  to  that  of  the 
Union  College  Lottery,  and  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  for 
that  matter.  The  two  following  letters  tell  the  rest  of  the  sad  tale 
which  shows  how  near  our  State  still  was  to  the  wilderness  and 
how  far  from  polite  civilization. 

Albany,  March  22,  1810. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  bill  for  endowing  the 
Historical  Society,  and  killing  the  wolves  and  panthers,  passed  the  Senate 
this  morning  without  opposition.  If  the  Federal  Assembly  shall  act  as 
liberallv  as  the  Republican  Senate,  it  will  go  down,  but  I  am  fearful  that 
your  party  will  be  very  deficient  in  this  respect  .... 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

John  Pintard,  Esq.  DeWitt  Clinton 


Albany,  April  3,  1810. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  mortification  to  inform  you  that  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
for  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  history, 
was  this  day  debated  and  finally  rejected.  The  vote,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  friends  of  the  projects  could  say,  was  43  to  27.  I  supported  it  with  as 
good  a  speech  as  I  could  make.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  great  objection 
was  that  too  many  lottery  jobs  had  been  authorized  already,  and  under 
this  influence  the  thing  would  not  work.  Van  Horne  made  the  motion 
to  reject.  He  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  his  native  town  in  a  car  drawn 
by  wolves,  panthers,  and  wild-cats.  .  .  . 

Truly  yours,  as  ever, 

S.  L.  Mitchill 

So  DeWitt  Clinton  proved  a  better  prophet  than  his  friend 
Pintard  was  a  lobbyist,  the  wolves  and  panthers  kept  their  pelts 
and  the  State  its  pelf,  and  the  Society  had  to  think  of  a  new 
scheme  to  fill  its  coffers.  By  Holiday  time  the  Society  had  re¬ 
covered  its  good  humor  and  had  decided  to  celebrate  St.  Nicho¬ 
las’  day,  as  you  may  learn  by  turning  once  more  to  the  chapter  on 
“Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners.” 
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As  an  evidence  of  its  serious  purpose  as  a  publisher  as  well  as  a 
collector  of  American  history,  the  Society  issued  its  first  volume 
of  Collections  late  in  1 8 1 1 .  It  contained  the  Society’s  Consti¬ 
tution;  Dr.  Samuel  Miller’s  Discourse  on  the  discovery  of  New 
York,  delivered  September  4,  1809;  the  relation  of  John  De 
Yerrazzano;  the  four  voyages  of  Henry  Hudson;  certain  docu¬ 
ments  on  New  York  under  the  Dutch  from  Hazard’s  Historical 
Collections ;  and  the  never-before-printed  Duke’s  Laws  of  1665. 
This  was  certainly  an  excellent  beginning  of  the  more  than  600 
volumes  and  pamphlets  which  we  were  to  publish  by  the  time  of 
our  Sesqui-Centennial. 

St.  Nicholas  Day  was  again  celebrated  on  December  6,  181 1, 
when  that  busiest  of  public  servants,  Lieutenant  Governor  De- 
Witt  Clinton  (he  had  also  been  Mayor  of  New  York,  1803-07, 
1808-10,  and  State  Senator,  1798-1802,  1806-11,)  delivered  a 
valuable  address  on  the  New  York  Indians7  “before  the  Society, 
the  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  this  City,  and  a  respectable 
audience  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  and  then  the  members  and 
their  guests  “adjourned  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  Dinner, 
at  [Rudolphus]  Kent’s  Hotel,  42  Broad  Street  [better  known  to 
us  as  Fraunces  Tavern],  at  4  o’clock.” 

During  the  war  years  of  1812  and  1813  men’s  minds  were  on 
other  things  than  the  study  of  ancient  history.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
seemed  far  away  and  not  very  important  when  the  British  fleet 
might  sail  into  the  harbor  and  bombard  the  city  at  any  moment. 
But  still  a  few  devoted  members  kept  the  Society  together,  a  few 
meetings  were  held  and  the  anniversary  orations  took  place  as 
usual  with  Gouverneur  Morris  as  the  speaker  in  1812  and  Samuel 
L.  Mitchill  in  1 81 3.  In  fact,  the  Society  became  so  jittery  that  its 
library  was  packed  up  and  removed  from  the  all-too-conspicuous 
Government  House.  “In  1812,  when  the  war  was  declared,  the 
entire  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  was  so  inconsiderable, 
that  one  or  two  cart  loads  were  all  that  we  had  to  transfer  from 
one  place  of  safety  to  another,  apprehensive  that  by  invasion  the 
enemy  might  possess  the  city.”9 
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The  Society  was,  meanwhile,  adding  more  members  to  its 
rolls  and  more  books  to  its  library  shelves  and,  consequently,  its 
single  room  in  the  Government  House  was  becoming  cramped. 
So  Mr.  Pintard  bethought  himself  of  the  old  Alms  House  and  the 
Bridewell,  in  the  Park,  which  were  about  to  be  abandoned  and 
their  inmates  moved  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  Bellevue. 
He  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton, 
on  August  28,  1812,  suggesting  that  one  of  the  abandoned  build¬ 
ings  be  turned  over  to  a  group  of  cultural  institutions,  including 
the  Historical  Society,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  patronage  of  the 
City.  This  letter  has  the  following  endorsement:  “Memo.  Mr. 
Clinton,  on  reading  this  communication,  observed  ‘that  the  re¬ 
quest  was  too  impudent  to  be  submitted  to  the  Corporation!’ ” 
But  that  did  not  faze  Mr.  Pintard  in  the  least  and,  on  December 
seventh,  the  Society  renewed  its  request.  Three  years  later  the 
city  fathers  relented  and  Mr.  Pintard’s  prayer  was  answered." 

I11  the  meantime  the  Reverend  Timothy  Alden,  a  Boston 
preacher,  teacher,  and  local  antiquary  who  was  later  to  be  the 
founder  and  first  President  of  Allegheny  College,  happened  to 
be  in  town  and,  having  compiled  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  then  Librarian, 
offered  to  do  a  like  service  for  our  Society.  The  officers  agreed 
with  alacrity,  for  by  this  time  the  Society’s  library  contained 
nearly  5,000  books  and  pamphlets,  partial  files  of  1 30  newspapers, 
and  over  150  maps,  charts  and  prints,  besides  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts  and  several  oil  portraits.  A  catalogue 
would  make  the  resources  of  the  Library  more  readily  available 
to  scholars  and  would  advertise  the  Society’s  needs.  The  cata¬ 
logue  was  compiled  at  once  and  promptly  printed. 0 

With  the  exception  of  the  purchase  of  the  libraries  of  Mr. 
Pintard  and  Reverend  Timothy  Alden  (later  changed  to  a  gift 
from  George  Bruce),  practically  all  of  the  Society’s  collections 
of  this  period  came  as  gifts,  all  duly  entered  in  the  Record  of 
Donations ,  which  shows  that  the  officers  and  members  were 
very  generous,  also  that  many  books  came  from  their  authors  or 
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publishers,  from  the  bookstores  and  newspaper  offices  of  the  city, 
and  from  friendly  non-members.  There  was,  very  naturally,  a 
strong  leaning  towards  sermons  and  medical  pamphlets,  for  the 
clergy  and  the  doctors  of  the  city  made  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  membership.  There  were  also  many  scarce  Revolutionary 
tracts  and  a  surprising  number  of  titles  of  the  greatest  rarity  and 
importance. 

On  October  n,  1790,  Mr.  Pintard  wrote  to  Dr.  Jeremy 
Belknap  of  Boston,  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  the  second  edition 
of  John  Eliot’s  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indians,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1680  and  1685.“ 
This  was  placed  by  Mr.  Pintard  in  the  museum  he  was  then 
forming  for  the  Tammany  Society  but  when  he  withdrew  from 
that  enterprise,  he  evidently  took  the  Indian  Bible  with  him  for, 
on  January  4,  1810,  he  presented  it  to  our  Society,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  collection  of  other  titles  including  Franklin’s  famous 
edition  of  Cato  Major,  1 744.  Pintard  had  already  given  us  a  much 
rarer  and  far  more  important  item,  one  of  the  three  known  copies 
of  the  James  Lyne  Survey  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  first 
plan  of  the  city  published  here.  It  was  printed  by  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  probably  in  1731,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Bradford 
Map.  He  also  gave  us  both  the  large  and  small  Ratzer  maps  of  the 
city  of  1776,  the  large  map  being  in  the  second  state  (we  have 
since  secured  a  copy  of  the  first  state)  and  the  smaller  map  in  the 
first  state,  and  John  Filson’s  Map  of  Kentucke,  Philadelphia, 
1784.  All  of  these  treasures  are  entered  in  the  Library’s  first  cata¬ 
logue,  together  with  such  others  as  the  rare  first  edition  of 
Joannes  de  Laet’s  Nieuvoe  Wereldt,  1625,  and  the  second  edition 
of  Adriaen  van  der  Donck’s  Beschryvinge  van  Nievo-N  ederlant , 
1656,  two  of  the  most  important  books  on  Dutch  New  York. 
It  is  also  pleasant  to  see  in  the  Record  of  Donations  this  entry: 
“Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York  [presented]  by  the 
Author.”  This  is  the  dedication  copy  of  Irving’s  famous  history 
of  1 809.  It  is  a  temptation  to  mention  in  detail  the  dozen  Ameri¬ 
can  seventeenth-century  imprints  and  the  many  rare  eighteenth- 
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century  tracts  also  in  the  first  catalogue,  but  we  cannot  leave  this 
fascinating  subject  without  speaking  of  two  of  our  chief  news¬ 
paper  treasures:  our  file  of  the  Boston  News  Letter,  the  first  209 
issues  of  America’s  first  newspaper  (our  file  is  now  much  larger 
and  extends,  with  gaps,  down  to  1775),  including  the  first 
number  which  may  be  seen  in  but  three  other  libraries;  and  our 
file  of  New  York’s  first  newspaper,  Bradford’s  New- York 
Gazette,  a  partial  run  from  1730  to  1736  (we  now  have  an  im¬ 
perfect  file  from  1727  to  1741  which  is  one  of  the  two  best  files 
of  this  great  rarity) . 

Having  failed  to  secure  State  support  through  our  association 
with  the  wolves  and  panthers,  the  Society  made  a  more  successful 
direct  appeal  for  patronage  through  a  memorial  prepared  and 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  DeWitt  Clinton.  On  April  15, 
1814,  a  bill  was  passed  granting  the  right  to  raise,  by  means  of  a 
lottery,  the  sum  of  f>i  2,000  “to  be  paid  to  the  Historical  Society 
in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  books, 
manuscripts  and  other  materials  to  illustrate  the  natural,  literary, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  America.” 

“The  Society  unluckily  engaged  its  credit  in  the  purchase  of 
books  and  of  manuscripts  ere  it  was  known  how  distant  and  pre¬ 
carious  were  the  proceeds  of  this  mode  of  raising  money.  It 
[thus]  became  involved  in  a  debt  which  was  not  extinguished 
without  many  and  severe  sacrifices.” 13  “The  debt  incurred  by  the 
Society  in  anticipation  of  the  funds  to  be  received  from  the 
lottery  amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars,  and  was  chiefly 
assumed  by  the  then  librarian,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  to  whom  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  Society  was  executed  by  way  of 
security.  At  length,  after  a  long-continued  struggle  with 
pecuniary  embarrassments  and  difficulties,  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  with  Union  College,  bv  which  the  Society  agreed  to 
take  $8,000,  in  cash  for  its  lottery  interest,  out  of  which  sum,  in 
1823,  the  debts  were  paid.”  “ 

However,  in  1814,  with  money  borrowed  in  anticipation 
of  the  expected  windfall  from  the  lottery,  the  Society  bought 
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numerous  additions  to  its  collections  and  paid  for  printing  the 
library  catalogue  and  the  second  volume  of  its  Collections.  This 
volume  contained  the  anniversary  discourses  of  1810  through 
1813  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Williamson,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  and  Samuel  L.  Mitchill;  the  Tonty  narrative  of  La 
Salle’s  last  expedition,  reprinted  from  the  London  edition  of 
1 698;  an  extract  of  a  translation  of  the  Thomas  Campanius  Holm 
history  of  New  Sweden,  from  the  Stockholm  edition  of  1702; 
and  the  Library’s  catalogue  which  had  already  been  issued  from 
the  same  type  as  a  separate. 

By  August  of  1814  the  city  was  again  becoming  very  nervous 
over  the  possibility  of  bombardment  and  occupation  by  the 
British  fleet  and  so  the  more  valuable  books  of  the  Society’s 
library  were  once  more  packed  up  in  portable  boxes  ready  for 
removal  from  the  city  should  the  necessity  arise.  The  books  were 
not  unpacked  until  the  Society  moved  to  the  “New  York  Insti¬ 
tution,  late  Alms  House,”  in  1816.  This  precaution  seems 
strangely  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  remember  the  similar  meas¬ 
ures  taken  for  the  safety  of  our  chief  treasures  during  the  two 
World  Wars.  These  were  indeed  uneasy  days  for  the  Society’s 
library  for,  on  May  26,  1815,  the  City  sold  the  Government 
House  at  auction  and  the  Society  was  forced  to  vacate  its  room 
forthwith.  As  usual,  the  responsibility  rested  on  Mr.  Pintard  and 
his  loyal  young  associate,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  the  Librarian. 
The  agitation  of  Mr.  Pintard  is  very  evident  from  the  following 
letter,  preserved  in  our  archives,  written  the  very  day  of  the  sale 
of  the  building: 

My  dear  friend  Francis 

Let  me  intreat  you  to  get  our  Historical  So[ciety]  Library  out  of 
the  way.  There  will  be  the  very  devil  to  pay  after  tomorrow.  &  let  the 
gods  and  goddesses  [the  sculptures  belonging  to  the  Academv  of  Arts] 
take  care  of  themselves.  You  nor  I  cannot  do  everything.  I  am  sorrv  to 
impose  this  burden  solely  on  you,  but  my  young  friend  [Pintard  was 
then  56  and  Francis  26  years  old]  you  know  not  what  a  perfect  galley 
slave  I  am. 

Surely  you  can  trespass  on  the  College  of  Physicians  a  little.  [He  was 
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a  lecturer  at  the  College.]  I  will  engage  to  obtain  an  apartment  if  we  are 
successful  in  the  Alms  House  in  September. 

Exert  yourself  once  more  my  good  young  friend  &  do  not  let  us 
succomb. 

Yr3  Sincerely 

New  Yk  26th  May  [18]  15  J.  Pintard 

Mr.  Pintard  reported  later  to  the  Society  that  the  library  was 
temporarily  housed  in  the  store  of  Captain  James  Farquhar  in 
Vesey  Street,  together  with  the  pictures,  casts,  busts,  etc.,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Academy  of  Arts,  so  the  gods  and  goddesses  were 

O  O  J  7  c  c 

not  abandoned  after  all. 
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GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS  (1752-1816) 

SECOND  PRESIDENT  (  I  8 1  6) 

Gouverneur  Morris ,  statesman ,  orator  and  diplomat,  was  born  and  died 
in  the  manor  house  at  Morrisania,  New  York.  He  graduated  from  King’s 
College  in  1768,  became  a  lawyer  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  State  and  nation.  He  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  177s;  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1776  where, 
with  Jay  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  he  framed  the  first  constitution; 
of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778  and 
1779.  He  was  assistant  to  Robert  Morris,  Superintendent  of  Finance,  and 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  in  which 
he  was  very  prominent.  He  was  in  Europe  for  ten  years  beginning  with 
1789  and  was  the  leading  American  in  France  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  His  diary  for  this  period  has  been  published  and  is  a  classic.  In 
1792  Morris  became  Minister  to  France  mider  Washington  for  four 
years.  He  returned  to  America  and  served  briefly  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1 800-1  Soy.  hi  later  life  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  Embargo  and 
the  War  of  1812  and  became  embittered  over  the  rule  of  the  Republicans 
in  W ashington.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  chairman 
of  the  Canal  Commission  of  the  State.  Morris  joined  The  New-York 
Historical  Society  in  1809.  His  charming  letter  acknowledging  election 
as  a  member  will  be  found  in  the  later  chapter:  A  Distinguished  Com¬ 
pany.  Morris  served  as  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society  from  1810 
to  181  y  and  as  President  from  January  9,  1816,  until  his  death  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6th  of  that  year.  The  Society  owns  his  oil  portrait  by  Ezra  Ames  and 
his  wooden  leg,  believe  it  or  not! 

EGBERT  BENSON,  who  was  then  seventy  years  old,  de¬ 
clined  reelection  as  President  of  the  Society  in  1816  and 
Gouverneur  Morris  became  our  second  President.  He  was  in¬ 
augurated  with  fitting  ceremony  on  September  4th  and  his  in¬ 
augural  address  appeared  in  our  Collections,  Vol.  Ill,  1821,  p. 
25-40.  This  and  his  anniversary  address  of  1812,  which  appeared 
in  the  previous  volume  of  Collections,  were  Morris’s  only  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  publications  and,  in  spite  of  his  great  interest  in 
the  Society,  he  did  not  preside  at  any  of  our  meetings  during  his 
short  presidency.  However,  his  election  to  that  office  gave  the 
Society  considerable  prestige  and,  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Morris 
gave  us  many  important  books  from  his  library. 
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After  many  delays  John  Pintard’s  dream  of  a  home  for  the 
cultural  interests  of  the  community  came  true,  d  he  former  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  old  Alms  House  (on  the  north  side  of  City  Hall 
Park  on  Chambers  Street  with  its  main  entrance  on  Broadway) 
were  moved  to  new  quarters  at  Bellevue,  the  old  building  was 
renovated,  renamed  the  New  York  Institution,  and  was  shortly 
occupied  bv  the  Historical  Society,  the  American  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  John  Scudder’s  American  Museum. 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  recorded  the  event  in  the  68th  stanza  of 
Fanny: 

To  bless  the  hour  the  Corporation  took  it 
Into  their  heads  to  give  the  rich  in  brains, 

The  worn-out  mansion  of  the  poor  in  pocket. 

The  Society  still  has  the  original  ten-year  lease  for  the 
premises,  signed  by  Mayor  Jacob  Radcliff,  May  13,  1816,  which 
stipulates  that  the  rental  should  be  “the  yearly  rent  of  one  pepper¬ 
corn,  if  lawfully  demanded.”  It  was  a  plain  three-story-and-base- 
ment  brick  building,  260  by  44  feet  in  size,  with  two  15-  by  20- 
foot  projections  on  the  Broadway  front.  The  Society  eventually 
secured  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  together  with  storage  space 
in  the  basement. 

Mr.  Pintard  was  in  his  element!  On  June  10th  he  wrote  to 
his  daughter: 14 

We  have  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  Alms  House,  and  I  am 
now  engaged  in  preparing  the  apartments  for  the  Historical  Society, 
which  are  ample  and  will  accomodate  us  handsomely.  I  shall  hereafter 
confine  all  my  attentions  to  that  child  of  my  own,  having  blistered  my 
hands  and  broken  down  my  strength  in  tugging  at  every  oar,  and  am 
resolved  to  be  a  galley  slave  no  longer.  I  have  by  indefatigable  labor, 
obtained  a  local  habitation  for  our  several  scientific  societies,  and  shall 
leave  each,  hereafter,  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  will  render  any  aid  by 
counsel  or  general  superintendance.  .  .  .  [On  June  12th  he  wrote:]  I  take 
a  pleasure  in  completing  and  bringing  to  life  once  more  this  embryo  of  a 
very  valuable  institution  and  legacy  to  posterity.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
fund  of  Historical  materials  have  been  collected  already.  [He  continued 
on  June  25th:]  My  silence  has  been  owing  to  the  incessant  occupation 
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Lithograph,  c.  182),  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society 

I  have  had  in  preparing  the  apartments  and  removing  and  setting  up  the 
Library  of  the  N.  York  Historical  Society,  the  whole  duty  of  which 
has  rested  on  my  shoulders,  with  the  aid  of  my  good  friend  Air.  [John] 
Scudder  of  the  Museum,  whose  gratitude  would  not  allow  him  to  see 
me  toiling  all  alone.  Thank  God  with  perseverance  I  have  surmounted 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  labour.  The  arrangement  and  classification 
of  the  Library  will  be  rather  an  amusement  than  otherwise  to  fill  up  the 
blank  hours  of  these  summer  afternoons. 

The  Society  met  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  home  on  July  9, 
1816,  and  Mr.  Pintard  reported  the  renovation  of  the  rooms, 
stating  “That  he  had  removed  the  books  from  Mr.  Farquhar’s 
Ware  House  where  they  had  been  deposited  the  last  year  and 
that  the  Library  was,  as  the  members  observed,  partially  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  books  requiring  to  be  aired,  being  very  damp  and 
moulded  after  being  cased  up  for  two  years.” 
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He  then  reported  one  of  the  most  important  gifts  ever  received 
by  the  Society’s  Library.  General  Horatio  Gates  (1728?-! 806) 
had  bequeathed  his  Revolutionary  War  papers  to  Joel  Barlow 
who  had  planned  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  but  who  died  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  accomplished.  Through  the  influence  of  Robert 
Fulton,  Mrs.  Barlow  had  given  the  Gates  papers  to  our  Society 
but  they  were  in  Fulton’s  hands  when  he,  too,  died.  Mrs.  Fulton 
had  recently  sent  them  to  the  Society  and  Mr.  Pintard  was  having 
a  wonderful  time  arranging  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that 
the  Gates  Papers  have  been  of  great  aid  to  historians  ever  since 
and  at  the  present  time,  1 3  8  years  later,  they  (and  all  other  known 
Gates  papers)  are  being  edited  for  publication  by  our  Society  so 
that  this  mass  of  important  Revolutionary  information  may  be 
more  readily  available  to  scholars  the  country  over. 

Mr.  Pintard’s  arduous  labors  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
Society  for,  on  October  12th,  in  recognition  of  “his  long  con¬ 
tinued,  faithful  and  important  services,”  he  was  requested  to 
sit  for  his  portrait  and  John  Trumbull,  who  had  recently  joined 
the  Society,  was  selected  to  paint  it.  This  handsome  portrait, 
completed  the  following  year,  is  now  one  of  our  chief  treasures. 
The  Society  was  also  anxious  to  secure  a  portrait  of  its  late 
President,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  the  following  year  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  presented  the  splendid  oil  portrait  by  Ezra  Ames 
which  graces  our  gallery  of  Revolutionary  worthies.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  that,  in  1 8 1 6,  we  also  received  an  engraving  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Miller,  “a  Free¬ 
man  of  Colour.” 

On  December  4th  Mr.  Pintard  wrote  to  his  daughter:  “I 
propose  giving  up  the  trusteeship  of  the  [New  York  Society] 
Library  next  Spring  and  thus  gradually  resign  all  my  blushing 
honours  except  the  New  York  Historical  Society  which  I  shall 
cherish  till  my  last  day.” 

At  this  time  he  had  four  paying  positions:  Secretary  of  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  secretary  of  “The  Steamboat,” 
clerk  of  the  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor,  and  Recording  Secretary  of 
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the  American  Bible  Society.  He  also  held  the  following  “honor¬ 
able”  positions:  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Recording  Secretary  of  our  Society,  Curator  of  the  Liter¬ 
ary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Trustee  of  the  City  [New  York 
Society]  Library,  Treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  [General]  Theo¬ 
logical  [Seminary]  Library,  Director  of  the  Saving  Bank,  and 
Vestryman  of  St.  Esprit,  the  French  Huguenot  Church.  No 
wonder  he  wanted  to  shorten  sail! 

DE  WITT  CLINTON  (1769-1828) 

THIRD  PRESIDENT  (1817-1819) 

DeWitt  Clinton ,  scholar,  lawyer,  statesman,  was  born  at  Little  Britain, 
New  York,  and  educated  at  Columbia.  He  became  a  lawyer  but  practiced 
little,  his  time  being  largely  occupied  with  public  affairs.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  public  servant  as  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Governor  George 
Clinton ,  and  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1798  and 
Senate,  1798-1802  and  1806-1811.  He  was  United  States  Senator,  1802- 
09,  one  of  the  best  mayors  New  York  City  ever  had,  1809-1807, 
1808-1810, 181 1-181 5.  He  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency  by  Madison 
in  1812  and,  in  spite  of  political  opposition,  was  an  excellent  Governor 
of  New  York  State,  1817-1821  and  1829-1828.  Clinton  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  student,  for  his  day,  of  natural  science,  a  leader  in  City  and  State 
social  and  educational  institutions  in  several  of  which  he  held  office.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  New  York  canal  system  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
Society,  a  member  of  its  Standing  Committee  from  1808  to  1809,  Second 
Vice-President,  1810  to  1819,  First  Vice-President,  1816,  and  President, 
1817-1819.  He  delivered  a  valuable  address  on  the  Indians  of  New  York 
before  our  Society  which  was  published  separately  in  1811  and  reprinted 
in  our  Collections  for  1814.  He  was  principally  responsible  for  our  act  of 
incorporation  by  the  State  in  1809  and  for  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  the 
Society  by  State  lottery  in  1814.  Throughout  his  active  life  he  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  Society  ever  had.  The  Society  has  his  oil  portraits 
by  George  Catlin,  Charles  C.  Ingham,  and  two  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

FROM  1 8 1 6  to  1819  the  nation  grew  under  the  Presidency  of 
James  Monroe,  with  New  York’s  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  as 
Vice-President.  Alabama  became  a  Territory  and  then  a  State, 
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Arkansas  a  Territory  and  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Mississippi  became 
States.  East  and  West  Florida  were  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain.  The  Seminole  War  began,  steamboats  appeared  on 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
Revolutionary  veterans  were  given  pensions,  Baltimore  was  the 
first  city  to  be  lighted  by  gas,  and  Boston  started  a  savings  bank. 
In  this  period  the  tin  can  came  to  America,  the  cookstove  and 
iron  plow  were  invented  and,  in  1 8 1 9,  a  four-year  business  panic 
began  and  so  did  the  serial  publication  of  Irving’s  Sketch  Book. 

During  his  presidency  of  the  Society  DeWitt  Clinton  was 
also  Governor  of  the  State  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  public 
business  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  at  many  of  our 
meetings.  In  fact,  he  was  able  to  preside  only  four  times  during 
his  term  of  office  as  President  but  it  was  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  Society  to  have  such  an  influential  friend  at  Albany  and  the 
fact  that  the  Governor  was  also  our  President  did  much  to  en¬ 
hance  our  standing  in  the  community. 

Since  the  Society  originally  expected  to  be  given  only  two 
rooms  in  the  New  York  Institution,  it  was  a  great  cause  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  secure  the  use  of  two  additional  rooms  across  the  hall. 
This  made  it  possible  to  begin  the  collecting  of  natural  history 
specimens  in  real  earnest  and  with  Governor  Clinton,  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  and  Colonel  George  Gibbs,  three  of  the 
keenest  students  of  natural  science  in  the  country,  among  our 
members,  it  was  but  natural  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  this 
department  of  our  collecting  should  have  been  advanced  with 
enthusiasm.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  February  1 1 ,  1817,  special 
committees  were  appointed  for  the  collecting  of  Zoology, 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Mineralogy  and  Fossils,  Coins 
and  Medals,  Manuscripts,  and  Books.  Cabinets  were  built  in  the 
two  new  rooms  for  the  display  of  the  museum  objects;  printed 
letters  of  appeal  were  issued  March  n,  1817,  by  the  Mineral- 
ogical  and  Zoological  committees  and  on  April  8th  by  the 
Botanical  committee  and  vigorously  circulated  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  their  respective  departments  and  for  several  years 
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the  specimens  poured  in,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  herbarium 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard.  Interest  in  the  natural  sciences  was  further 
stimulated  by  a  series  of  lectures  established  February  n,  1817, 
and  “the  growth  of  this  department  became  so  large,  and  pre¬ 
dominated  over  the  real  purposes  of  the  Society  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1829  it  was  decided  to  present  the  collection  to  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  organized  February  24,  1817,  for 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  those  branches  of  science.”1  Thus  early 
we  realized  that  our  Society,  though  first  in  the  field,  could  not 
hope  to  take  the  entire  sum  of  human  knowledge  for  its  province. 

The  American  Bible  Society  had  been  invited  to  share  our 
rooms  for  the  holding  of  its  meetings  and,  perhaps  inspired  by 
the  success  of  our  growing  library,  decided  to  begin  a  collection 
of  Bibles.  On  hearing  of  their  intentions,  our  Society  generously 
voted,  in  1817,  to  present  to  them  our  collection  of  early  Dutch 
and  French  Bibles.  Not  wishing  to  be  outstripped  in  collecting 
zeal  by  the  natural  science  enthusiasts,  the  library  committees 
issued  a  circular  of  their  own  on  June  1  oth  (which,  however,  was 
dated  March,  1817)  appealing  for  gifts  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
many  of  which  were  received.  We  were  also  given  oil  portraits 
of  John  Jay  by  Joseph  Wright,  of  Lafayette  by  or  after  Joseph 
Boze,  and  of  Robert  Morris  by  Jarvis  after  Stuart,  a  chair  which 
had  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  latter  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Gouverneur  Morris,  and  the  Congressional  medal  awarded  to 
Isaac  Van  Wart  for  his  share  in  the  capture  of  Major  Andre.  W e 
later  secured  the  similar  medal  awarded  to  Paulding,  and  that 
given  to  Williams  is  now  owned  by  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Restora¬ 
tions  at  Tarry  town  where  the  capture  took  place, 

Of  course  Mr.  Pintard  was  delighted  with  all  of  these  successes 
and  he  had  to  write  to  his  daughter  about  them: 

June  27,  1817  ...  .  Our  Institution,  the  progress  of  which  outstrips 
all  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  Alineralogical  Cabinet  especially 
attracts  every  visitor  and  receives  high  applause.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
rejoice  to  understand  that  the  unceasing  efforts  of  your  father  to  promote 
this  Institution  has  proved  so  successful.  You  witnessed  my  struggles 
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almost  against  hope,  and  should  it  ever  be  your  lot  again  to  visit  your 
native  city,  should  I  be  no  more,  I  flatter  myself  the  Institution  will  re¬ 
main  a  monument  of  my  useful  existence.  [By  1832  the  Institution  was 
no  more  and  its  various  learned  societies  scattered .]  I  share  however 
in  common  with  many  worthy  coadjutors,  particularly  Dr.  Hosack,  the 
pride  and  gratification  attending  successful  effort.  Nor  ought  my  noble 
friend  Mr.  Clinton  be  omitted  whose  constant  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  urged  my  perseverance,  and  whose  future  patronage  will  extend 
our  ability  to  do  greater  good.  [On  August  11  he  explained  that:]  The 
General  Mineral  Repository  is  divided  into  cabinets  with  glass  doors 
for  every  state  in  the  Union.  [But  on  December  16  he  explained:]  I  bend 
my  chief  efforts  towards  procuring  the  documents  relative  to  that  period 
[the  Revolutionary  War],  of  which  I  know  the  full  value,  and  the  col¬ 
lections  already  made  will  prove  a  most  important  legacy  to  posterity. 
[ His  pride  of  parenthood  broke  forth  again  in  his  letter  of  January  13, 
1818:]  I  wish  to  withdraw  myself  progressively  from  every  other  asso¬ 
ciation  than  the  Historical  [Society],  the  bantling  I  have  brot  into  the 
world  and  which  alone  I  shall  consider  myself  bound  to  cherish.  It  is 
wonderfully  progressive  and  our  Library,  if  it  goes  on  as  at  present,  will 
soon  become  extremely  valuable  both  as  to  merit  and  rarity.  My  energies 
will  be  exerted  at  Albany  to  obtain  additional  support.  I  know  that  it 
is  easier  to  project  than  to  execute  and  the  marvel  will  be  if  we  succeed. 
[He  continued  this  subject  in  his  letter  of  January  26,  /#/#:]  My  object 
is  to  get  a  grant  of  $1,000.  to  each  of  the  three  societies  in  the  N.Y. 
Institution  for  ten  years,  which  patronage  is  due  and  if  obtained  will 
make  us  flourish.18 

[P intar d  continued:]  It  is  our  object  to  make  our  Library  one  of 
research  for  all  that  is  curious  and  valuable  ....  [It]  may  become  like 
the  extensive  Libraries  of  the  Old  World  inestimably  valuable  to  the 
erudite  Scholar.  To  have  had  a  hand  in  the  foundation  of  such  a  Library 
will  be,  hereafter,  no  small  praise.  [He  continued  the  same  theme  in  his 
letter  of  May  4th:]  In  the  Institution  .  .  .  my  sole  remaining  office  is 
that  of  Recording  Secretary  to  the  Historical  Society  and  that  is  more 
than  enough.  But  this  being  my  own  brat  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  nurse 
it.  In  a  few  years  I  hope  it  will  be  out  of  leading  strings  when  my  care 
will  no  longer  be  required. 

Mr.  Pintard  had  never  wanted  top  honors  in  the  Society  for 
himself.  His  deafness,  added  to  a  natural  shyness,  made  him  con¬ 
tent  to  stay  in  the  background  where  he  could  do  the  planning 
and  the  hard  work  while  he  pushed  forward  the  loyal  friends 
who  had  worked  with  him  from  the  beginning  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Society’s  interests.  Among  them  none  had  been  more  de- 
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voted  than  Dr.  David  Hosack,  the  First  Vice-President,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  January  12,  1819,  the  President  and 
Vice-Presidents  were  unfortunately  absent  and  the  conceited 
and  pushing  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  of  the  Standing  Committee 
presided.  Of  the  twenty-eight  members  present,  eleven  were 
doctors  and  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  appeared  that  Dr. 
Mitchill  had  replaced  Dr.  Hosack  as  First  Vice-President  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Spalding  had  been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  in 
place  of  Dr.  Francis  who,  after  eighteen  years,  was  also  replaced 
as  Librarian  by  Reverend  Frederick  C.  Schaeffer.  Mr.  Pintard 
was  hurt  and  angry  that  the  medical  group  which  had  had  no 
previous  part  in  running  the  Society  should  have  ousted  his  two 
most  generous  co-workers,  thus  putting  Dr.  Mitchill  in  line  for 
the  Presidency,  an  honor  which,  however,  he  never  achieved. 
Mr.  Pintard,  in  a  letter  of  January  1  ith  to  his  daughter,  told  the 
story  thus: 

An  intrigue  at  the  election  of  the  Historical  Society  last  evening  has 
quite  chagrined  me,  Dr.  Hosack  being  left  out  as  First  Vice-President 
and  Francis  as  Corresponding  Secretary  owing  to  medical  cabals.  Genus 
irritabile  is  the  physicians’  motto.  I  shall  gradually  withdraw  from  the 
Institution  and  hereafter  devote  what  talents  I  may  possess  and  time  to 
spare  to  our  benevolent  Societies. 

Further  evidences  of  intrigue  having  developed,  Mr.  Pintard 
wrote  wrathfully  to  his  faithful  aid,  Dr.  Francis,  on  January 
14th:17 

Dear  Francis: 

Doctor  Paschalis  [never  a  member  of  the  Society]  called  at  noon  and 
asked  me  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  elect  Air.  [Cadwallader  D.] 
Colden  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  I  asked  him  in  whose  place— he 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  I  frankly  told  him  that  I  should  not  be  there, 
as  I  was  preengaged.  This  is  evidence  of  another  intrigue  against  our 
friend  Hosack.  I  have  imparted  the  above  to  [James]  Eastburn  [of  the 
Standing  Committee]  and  called  on  [Thomas  R.]  Alercein  to  enjoin  him 
to  attend  which  he  has  promised.  I  regret  extremely  that  family  etiquette, 
which  I  can  noways  dispense  with,  should  interfere  with  mv  duty  to 
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our  friend.  I  am  no  sycophant  nor  time  server  in  the  sunshine  of  pros¬ 
perity  but  in  the  day  of  persecution  I  will  always  step  forward  to  wend 
off  a  blow.  Be  assured  that  I  feel  more  mortification  at  these  cabals  and 
instances  of  base  ingratitude  than  I  have  power  to  express.  But  let  us 
keep  cool  and  chew  the  end  of  reflection.  We  shall  be  better  able  to 
strike  with  effect  when  our  blow  is  deliberately  and  surely  aimed. 

Your  sincere  friend 

J.  PlNTARD 

If  I  can  elope  [from  the  family  engagement]  you  may  see  me  on  the 
arena.  I  regret  this  apparent  desertion  in  the  hour  of  danger— no  part  of 
my  stomach  nor  character. 

Evidently  Mr.  Pintard  succeeded  in  eloping  from  the  family 
party,  for  he  was  present  at  the  February  meeting  along  with  his 
friends  Hosack,  Francis,  and  Eastburn,  and  so  the  opposition 
failed  to  accomplish  their  ends.  However,  former  Mayor  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Colden,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  was  elected 
First  Vice-President  for  1821,  the  only  office  he  ever  held  in  the 
Society.  Mr.  Pintard  was  still  in  the  thick  of  it  when  he  wrote 
his  daughter  on  January  25th: 

.  .  .  the  annual  election  for  officers  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  where  an  intrigue,  as  in  the  Historical  Society,  was  intended  to 
put  down  Hosack,  which  was  frustrated.  I  moreover  declined  being 
candidate  for  the  Treasurer’s  Office  as  I  am  resolved  to  divest  myself 
of  the  barren  honours  and  propose  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Historical 
to  resign  the  office  of  Recording  Secretary  [which  he  had  held  since 
1809  and  which  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  1819]  provided  there  being  a 
probability  of  electing  Dr.  Francis  [who  was  not  elected  to  that  office, 
the  honor  gomg  to  Dr.  John  B.  Beck  for  1820  through  1822 ],  who  [Dr. 
Francis]  by  the  way  was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  an  honourable  station  which  affords  some  balance 
for  the  ingratitude  of  the  Historical.  It  is  thirteen  years  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  Society  during  which  period  I  have  performed  the 
humble  tho’  essential  duties  of  Recording  Secretary.  I  shall  retain  for 
this  year  and  longer  if  not  too  irksome  the  office  of  Treasurer,  which 
few  will  covet.  [He  was  treasurer  from  1819  through  1827  when  he 
resigned  at  the  age  of  68], 

The  Society  had  originally  met  quarterly  with  special  meetings 
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from  time  to  time  but,  on  October  8,  1816,  it  began  to  meet 
monthly  and  has  continued  to  do  so,  except  in  the  summer 
months,  ever  since.  The  size  and  usefulness  of  the  library  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  by  September  8,  1 8 1 8,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  hire  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Hutchings,  “a  young  man  of 
probity  and  well  known  to  some  members,’'  as  Sub  Librarian  at 
the  princely  salary  of  $  i  oo  per  year  for  which  he  was  to  serve 
each  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  from  three  to  six.  He 
was  the  Society’s  first  paid  employee. 

Since  college  students  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  obstreperous,  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  Anniversary  Discourse  of  the  Society 
for  1819  was  held  at  the  College  of  Physicians.  Mr.  Pintard 
sputtered  about  it  to  his  daughter  in  his  letter  of  December  20th.: 

At  eleven  this  day  the  Anniversary  discourse  of  the  New  York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  [Samuel  Farmer]  Jarvis  (of  which 
I  will  send  a  copy  for  I  did  not  hear  a  word  [he  being  so  deaf] )  was 
delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  very  injudiciously, 
for  a  set  of  young  drawcansirs  [name  of  a  blustering,  bragging  character 
in  Yilliers’s  burlesque  The  Rehearsal  ( Oxford  Dictionary )],  in  the  midst 
of  the  discourse  rushed  in  and  interrupted  the  Reverend  Orator.  Savages 
would  have  observed  more  decorum.  The  discourse  occupied  above  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

This  discourse  on  the  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America  was  long,  learned,  and  dry  and,  with  its  notes,  occupies 
85  pages  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Society’s  Collections.  The 
interruption  of  the  young  drawcansirs  may  well  have  formed  a 
welcome  diversion  to  the  “large  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men”  who  sat  through  it  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Pintard’s  ire 
resulted  from  the  students  having  suddenly  awakened  him  from 
a  comfortable  nap.  The  Society  was  more  forgiving  than  its 
founder,  for  it  voted  its  thanks  to  the  College  of  Physicians  for 
the  use  of  its  Hall,  with  no  reference  to  the  young  drawcansirs. 
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DR.  DAVID  HOSACK  (1769-1835) 

FOURTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  820-1  827) 

David  Hosack  was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  New  York  physician  and 
teacher  of  medicine  and  botany  of  his 
day.  Graduating  from  Princeton  in 
1789,  he  studied  medicine  with  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  secured  his 
medical  degree  in  the  latter  city  in 
1791.  He  practiced  briefly  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia.  In  1792  he  continued 
his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  then  the 
greatest  medical  center  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  went  from  there  to  London 
where  he  continued  his  studies,  in- 
cluding  botany  and  mineralogy ,  until 
1794.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he 
became  professor  of  botany  and  ma¬ 
teria  me  die  a  at  Columbia  College  un¬ 
til  1811  when  he  resigned  to  become 
professor  of  physic  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1822  when  the  entire  faculty  resigned  to  found  the  Rutgers 
Medical  College  of  which  Dr.  Hosack  was  President  until  1890.  He  was 
the  principal  founder  of  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1820;  with  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis  established  the  America n  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register, 
1810-1814;  and  wrote  many  standard  works  on  medicine  and  several 
works  in  American  history  and  biography.  Dr.  Hosack  had  a  large  private 
practice,  first  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  and  later  with  his  former  pupil,  Dr. 
Jolm  W.  Francis,  as  partner.  He  founded  the  Elgin  Botanical  Garden  and 
was  prominent  in  every  historical,  literary,  artistic,  and  philanthropic 
enterprise  in  his  native  city.  It  was  said  that  DeWitt  Clinton,  Bishop 
Hobart,  and  Dr.  Hosack  uwere  the  tripod  upon  which  our  city  stood.” 
Dr.  Hosack  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our  Society ,  served  on  its  Standing 
Committee,  1807-1819,  as  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  1814-1816,  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President,  1817,  First  Vice-President,  1818,  and  President, 
1820-1827.  His  Biographical  Memoir  of  Hugh  Williamson  and  his  In¬ 
augural  Address  as  President  were  published  in  the  third  volume  of  our 
Collections  in  1821  and  as  separates.  The  Society  owns  an  oil  portrait  of 
Dr.  Hosack  by  A.  G.  Heaton  after  John  Trumbull  and  a  plaster  bust  by 
J.  H.  I.  Brow  ere. 


DAVID  HOSACK  (  I  769— I  835  ) 

Fourth  President,  1820-1827 
By  John  H.  I.  Browere  (1790-1834) 

Gift  of  John  Wakefield  Francis,  1832 
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DR.  HOSACK  was  our  President  for  seven  years.  During 
this  period  James  Monroe  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  were 
re-elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  nation  of  nine  and 
a  half  million  people  and  were  followed  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  former  Presidents  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  John  Adams  died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  1826—  all  of  them 
members  of  our  Society.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  declared; 
the  Government  built  its  first  lighthouses;  Maine  and  Missouri 
became  States;  Florida  became  a  Territory  with  Andrew  Jackson 
as  Governor;  Mexico  won  its  independence  from  Spain  and 
allowed  Moses  Austin’s  colony  to  settle  in  Texas;  and  Liberia  was 
founded.  The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  with  a  great  celebration; 
Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  began  canal  building;  the 
first  American-made  locomotive  was  built  by  John  Stevens;  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  incorporated;  and  ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  American  shipping  was  carried  in  American  bottoms. 
Joseph  Dixon  invented  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils;  Boston  began  the  first  American  high  school;  the  Youth's 
Companion  commenced  its  hundred  years  of  publication;  Cooper 
published  The  Pioneers,  first  of  the  Leather  stocking  Tales;  the 
Hudson  River  School  of  Painting  was  founded  by  Thomas  Cole 
and  Asher  B.  Durand;  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design  was 
established  with  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  as  President.  The  Anti- 
Masonic  Party,  American  Temperance  Society,  and  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  came  into  being;  and  Lafayette  came 
back  to  visit  America. 

Governor  Clinton  and  Mr.  Pintard  having  notified  the  Society 
on  December  14,  1819,  that  they  did  not  care  to  stand  for  re- 
election  as  President  and  Recording  Secretary  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  January  1 1,  1820,  the  latter  and  his  cohorts  decided 
that  this  was  the  time  to  “strike  with  effect”  their  blow  “de¬ 
liberately  and  surely  aimed.”  When  the  votes  were  counted  it 
was  found  that  Dr.  Mitchill  and  his  “medical  cabal”  had  been 
routed,  for  Dr.  David  Hosack  was  President,  Dr.  Francis  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  Mr.  Pintard  reelected  as 
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Treasurer.  Mr.  Pintard,  writing  to  his  daughter  on  January  1 5  th, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  election  of  officers:  “I  have  not  time 
...  to  give  an  account  of  the  shameful  intrigues  at  the  election  of 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Societies  which  have  recoiled 
on  the  heads  of  his  [DeWitt  Clinton’s]  envenomed  impotent 
foes.” 

But  that  stubborn,  stuffy  young  Dutchman,  Gulian  Crom- 
melin  Verplanck,  member  of  the  State  Assembly  and  political 
enemy  of  Clinton,  who  fancied  himself  a  scholar  and  literateur, 
was  obviously  of  the  opposition  party  and  he  decided  to  have  his 
revenge  for  the  defeat  of  his  candidate.  So,  in  order  to  vent  his 
spite  on  the  far  abler  Dr.  Hosack  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
acutely  jealous,  he  privately  printed  for  circulation  among  his 
disgruntled  friends  an  amusing  burlesque  of  the  “ceremony  of 
the  installation  of  David  Hosack,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  DD.”  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society;  in  it  he  concocted  a  pompous  and  highly 
ridiculous  ritual,  liberally  sprinkled  with  hog  Latin,  and  mention¬ 
ing  in  unflattering  terms  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  other 
worthies  of  the  Society.  It  was  really  quite  an  amusing  jeu 
d’esprit,  but  Mr.  Pintard  did  not  approve,  for  it  probably  brought 
forth  roars  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  his  greatest  heroes.  The 
supposedly  anonymous  author  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
scribing  a  copy:  For  the  New  Y ork  Historical  Society  and  when 
Mr.  Pintard  had  perused  it  with  mounting  wrath  he  wrote  on 
the  title  page,  believing  that  it  was  hardly  the  thing  for  a  member 
of  the  Society’s  Standing  Committee  to  have  perpetrated:  “It’s 
an  ill  bird  that  bewrays  its  own  nest.  En.[glish]  Proverb.”  Being 
of  a  somewhat  prissy  nature,  he  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to 
quote  the  proverb  correctly,  so  he  substituted  bewray  for  befoul 
which  was,  of  course,  what  he  had  in  mind.18 

In  spite  of  constant  worries  over  finances,  Dr.  Hosack’s  ad¬ 
ministration  tried  to  carry  on  the  normal  activities  of  the  Society. 
Half  a  dozen  public  addresses  were  delivered  and  volumes  three 
and  four  of  the  Collections  were  published,  the  first,  issued  in 
1821,  containing  addresses  before  the  Society  and  miscellaneous 
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historical  papers,  being  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  printer,  and 
the  second,  the  continuation  of  William  Smith’s  history  of  New 
York  from  1732  to  1762,  being  published  by  subscription  in 
1826.  The  latter,  together  with  the  original  work  of  which  it 
was  a  continuation,  appeared  as  Volume  IV,  part  2  and  Volume 
V,  in  1829.  The  complete  history  was  separately  reprinted  in 
two  volumes  in  1830  and  is  still  available  at  $  1 5.00. 

On  August  8,  1820,  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  an 
official  seal  and  a  diploma  for  the  Society.  The  seal  was  executed, 
at  a  cost  of  $50.00  by  “Mr.  Parjeaux”  whose  name  appears  in 
anglicized  form  in  the  New  York  directories  for  1820-1822  as 
“L.[ouis]  E.  Pajot,  Engraver  of  medals,”  and,  in  the  minutes, 
when  finally  paid  in  1 82  3,  as  “J.E.  Pigot  &  Co.,”  which,  however, 
is  probably  incorrect.  The  correct  American  form  of  his  name 
was  probably  Louis  E.  Pajot,  as  printed  in  the  directory.  This 
seal  was  officially  adopted  December  1 1,  1821,  and  is  still  in  use. 

The  vignette  of  Hudson’s  ship,  the  Half  Moon ,  with  the  pali¬ 
sades  in  the  background,  at  the  head  of  the  Society’s  diploma, 
was  drawn  by  a  distinguished  amateur  painter,  Louis  Simon 
(1767-1831)  who,  according  to  the  Biographie  Universelle , 
came  to  the  United  States  from  France  in  1792,  visited  in  Great 
Britain,  1810-181 1,  returned  to  New  York  and  remained  until 
1815  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  While  in  New 
York  he  was  a  merchant  and  auctioneer.  He  joined  our  Society 
in  1812.  The  Society  owns  a  crayon  portrait  of  him  by  the 
Baroness  Hyde  de  Neuville,  1810,  and  one  of  his  wife,  after 
Reynolds.  The  Society  or  one  of  its  members  must  have  owned 
the  original  drawing  of  the  Half  Moon  before  the  artist  returned 
to  France  in  1815  since  it  was  not  reproduced  until  1820  when 
it  was  engraved  by  Asher  B.  Durand  as  a  gift  to  the  Society.  For 
this,  Durand  was  rewarded  by  being  made  an  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber.  This  diploma  is  still  in  use  for  life  members.  Several  of  our 
most  important  oil  portraits  are  from  his  brush. 

I  he  Society  held  no  meetings  from  August  to  October  1 822 
“in  consequence  of  the  prevelance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this 
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LOUIS  SIMOND  (1767-1831) 

By  Baroness  Hyde  de  Neuville,  1810 
New-York  Historical  Society,  1953 


ASHER  B.  DURAND  (  I  796—  I  886) 
By  Eliab  Metcalf  (1785-1834) 

Gift  of  Durand’s  granddaughter,  1918 


Louis  Simond,  who  designed  the  vignette  of  the  Society’s  membership  certificate 
and  is  a  previously  unrecorded  New  York  City  painter  and  merchant,  came  to  New 
York  in  1792  and  returned  to  France  in  1815;  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Society  in  1812.  Durand,  who  engraved  the  vignette,  was  a  founder,  1826,  and 
president,  1846-1861,  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

city.”  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  constant  menace  of  this 
recurring  scourge  which  so  often  swept  through  the  city,  bring¬ 
ing  everything  to  a  standstill  and  wiping  out  large  numbers  of 
our  people.  W e  cheered  up  considerably  in  the  Summer  of  1823 
when  we  were  able  to  sell  our  interest  in  the  State  lottery  to 
Union  Collgee  for  $8,000  and  pay  much  of  our  debts  and,  of 
course,  the  visit  of  Lafayette  and  his  induction  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  on  August  18,  1824,  (described  in  a  later 
chapter)  was  the  one  really  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  gloomy 
picture. 

Early  in  1824  a  special  committee  to  look  into  the  finances  of 
the  Society  reported  a  debt  of  nearly  $10,000  and  said:  “The 
committee  confesses  their  entire  inability  to  devise  any  means  to 
liquidate  a  debt  of  this  magnitude.”  Every  possible  economy  was 
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used  to  save  further  expense.  The  position  of  Sub  Librarian  was 
abolished  and  the  library  closed;  a  partially  successful  effort  was 
made  to  collect  funds  due  the  Society  and  fees  were  raised  but, 
by  April  1825,  they  still  owed  $7,500  including  $3,000  each  to 
Mr.  Pintard  and  Dr.  Francis  and  $1,500  of  an  old  loan  from  the 
Washington  Insurance  Company.  In  December  1824k  had  been 
suggested  that  the  libraries  of  Columbia  College,  the  New  York 
Society  Library,  the  Associates  of  the  New  York  Athenaeum, 
and  our  library  combine  to  form  one  great  public  library  but 
nothing  came  of  this  proposal.  Another  attempt  to  combine  the 
resources  of  eight  of  the  city’s  learned  societies  in  the  old  New 
York  Institution  building,  with  City  support,  failed  in  1827. 

Early  in  1 82  5  it  was  proposed  that  the  Society  sell  its  library  to 
pay  its  debts.  This,  of  course,  raised  a  storm  of  protest  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Society  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  might  not  have 
the  legal  right  to  sell  gifts.  However,  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  for  May  4,  1 825,  as  follows: 


Sale  of  very  valuable  books.  The  undersigned,  being  a  Committee  with 
full  powers,  appointed  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  said  Society  from  its  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
find  themselves  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  offer  for  sale  the  choice 
and  rare  Library  of  that  institution. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  New  York  Institution,  by  public  auction, 
on  Monday,  the  1 8th  of  July  next— unless  a  sufficient  offer  for  the  whole 
shall  previously  be  made  by  some  Literary  body. 

The  undersigned  very  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  that  such  steps 
will  be  taken  by  some  of  the  Literary  Institutions  of  this  city,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  scattering  of  that  valuable  collection  of  Books,  and  its 
thus  being  lost  to  the  city  and  state. 

I.  E.  DeKay,  Ch’mn. 


Cave  Jones 
William  Gracie 
Anthony  Bleecker 
Benj.  Haight, 


-  Committee. 


In  a  long  editorial  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  same  issue  the 
editor  entered  an  earnest  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  library, 
saying  in  part: 
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It  is  with  deep  mortification  that  we  insert  the  advertisement  on  this 
subject . .  .  although  we  have  long  foreseen  the  event,  unless  some  of  our 
wealthy  public  spirited  citizens  could  .  .  .  save  the  valuable  collection 
from  a  forced  sale  under  the  hammer.  There  is  not,  of  the  kind,  so  well 
selected,  and  so  valuable  a  library  as  this  in  America.  It  is  richly  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  yet  the  whole  must  soon  be  sacrificed  for 
a  debt  of  about  seven  thousand.  Should  it  come  to  this,  we  think  the  fact 
would  be  highly  discreditable  to  the  city.  ...  We  really  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  will  be  done,  and  that  speedily.  For,  as  New-Yorkers,  we  should 
feel  deeply  humiliated  to  have  the  Historical  Society’s  Collection,  which 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  literary  gentlemen  have  been  twenty 
years  in  collecting,  scattered  to  the  winds  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer. 

Again  on  May  6th  an  editorial  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
said: 

Upon  the  subject  of  selling  this  valuable  library,  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  entertained  by  the  press  of  this  city.  To  quote  the  language  of 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  before  said,  “all  feel 
mortified  in  the  extreme,  to  see  such  a  proof  of  the  public  indifference 
towards  an  institution  so  necessary  to  the  literary  reputation  of  New- 
York.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection: —  a  great  many  of  the  books, 
and  we  believe  some  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  collection,  were  the 
gifts  of  gentlemen  from  their  own  private  libraries,  presented  with  the 
noble  object  of  securing  them  to  the  public;  and  we  shall  be  disappointed 
if  our  wealthy  citizens  can  permit  at  least  that  portion  of  the  library  to 
be  set  up  for  sale.”  Conversing  upon  the  subject  at  Albany,  a  short  time 
since,  the  gentlemen  from  Utica  and  Canandaigua  expressed  the  utmost 
surprise  at  the  apathy  which  prevailed  in  this  city,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  sale.  The  money,  they  affirmed,  could  be  raised  in  either  of 
those  villages  in  a  single  day. 

Mr.  Pintard,  ill  and  disillusioned  by  the  turn  of  affairs  which 
threatened  to  destroy  all  that  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
about  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  with  the  Society  owing  him 
$3,000  and  his  friend  Dr.  Francis  a  like  amount  which  it  could 
not  pay,  never  appeared  at  one  of  its  meetings  after  January 
1 825,  though  he  was  nominally  the  Society’s  Treasurer  until  the 
end  of  1 827.  A  newer  element  was  taking  over  the  running  of  the 
Society,  a  group  more  interested  in  an  honorable  settlement  of 
its  finances  than  in  the  preservation  of  its  great  library.  The 
Society’s  situation  was  indeed  desperate. 
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This  unfortunate  situation  split  the  Society  wide  open  for, 
when  on  June  14,  1825,  it  was  moved  that  the  Society  sell  its 
property  with  the  proviso  that  it  be  kept  intact  in  the  city,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hosack  resigned.  Second  Vice-President  John  Trumbull 
then  took  the  chair  and,  after  the  motion  had  carried,  he  too 
resigned  and,  with  President  Hosack,  left  the  meeting,  together 
with  two  members  of  the  Standing  Committee.  The  rupture  had 
been  so  violent  that  no  further  meeting  was  held  until  March  14, 
1826.  Peacemakers  must  have  been  at  work  in  the  meantime, 
however,  for,  at  that  meeting,  President  Hosack  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Trumbull  were  once  more  present,  and  the  former  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  State  Legislature,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  oth,  had  revived  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Society11 
which  therefore  continued  to  have  legal  standing  even  though  its 
finances  were,  to  say  the  least,  precarious. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1826,  Governor  Clinton 
had  made  the  following  recommendation  relative  to  the  Society: 

The  charter  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York  has  expired,  and 
its  finances  are  in  a  state  of  great  depression.  Its  collections  of  books, 
manuscripts,  medals  and  maps,  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  and  history 
of  our  country,  are  verv  valuable  and  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the 
public  benefit.  The  resuscitation  of  this  society,  and  a  liberal  provision 
for  its  extended  usefulness  are  measures  worthy  of  your  adoption. 

Though  the  message  brought  about  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
it  did  not  carry  with  it  any  financial  aid.  But  the  Society  was 
sufficiently  encouraged  to  make  a  further  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Legislature  to  help  out  in  the  emergency  and  so  attempt 
to  save  its  library  from  dispersal.  It  was  therefore  decided,  on 
January  13,  1827,  to  send  Frederic  DePeyster,  Jr.,  the  Society’s 
Corresponding  Secretary,  to  Albany  to  lobby  for  a  bill  in  favor 
of  the  Society  and,  of  course,  he  had  the  warm  support  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton  who,  in  his  message  of  1827,  said: 

The  charter  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  which  had  expired 
by  its  own  limitation  was  renewed  at  the  last  session,  but  without  the 
pecuniary  aid  that  was  solicited  and  which  would  have  been  worthily 
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bestowed,  considering  the  light  which  its  researches  and  collections  have 
shed  on  the  history  of  America  in  general,  and  of  this  state  in  particular. 

Mr.  DePeyster  submitted  his  strongly  worded  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  which,  on  March  ist,  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Society  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  provided  that  the  Society 
find  a  way  to  completely  wipe  out  its  indebtedness  of  $7,500. 
Dr.  Hosack  commented  on  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  as 
follows:20 

For  this  effective  and  timely  aid,  they  [the  Society]  are  indebted  to 
the  zealous  and  well  directed  efforts  of  Frederic  De  Peyster,  Jun.  Esq. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  grant,  the  society  unanimously  deputed 
Mr.  De  Peyster  to  present  to  the  legislature  their  claims  and  necessities. 
That  gentleman  found  a  majority  of  the  members  hostile  to  all  appropria¬ 
tions  whatever.  Committees  in  both  houses  had  reported  upon  the  low 
state  of  the  treasury,  and  the  consequent  inexpediency  of  making  grants 
in  favour  of  the  various  and  important  objects  pending  before  them.  Mr. 
De  Peyster,  notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances,  per¬ 
severed  in  representing  the  value  and  importance  of  preserving  the 
society,  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  difficulties,  the  claims  it  had  upon 
an  enlightened  legislature.  These  representations  prevailed  in  the  lower 
house  with  only  three  dissenting  voices,  and  in  the  senate  by  an  un¬ 
animous  vote. 


The  Society  was,  of  course,  jubilant.  Its  precious  library  was 
saved  and  the  State  grant  meant  that  it  could  pay  all  of  its  debts 
but  some  $1,400,  the  amount  still  claimed  by  Mr.  Pintard  for 
books  purchased  for  the  library  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  could  not  produce  vouchers  and  so  his  claim  was 
not  allowed,  so  the  Society  finally  balanced  its  books  and  was 
once  more  free  of  debt,  but  its  Founder,  in  the  process,  made  his 
last  but  involuntary  gift  to  the  Society  because  of  his  book  col¬ 
lecting  zeal  and  his  lack  of  business  methods.  The  Society,  which 
now  consisted  of  230  active  and  181  honorary  members,  sent  its 
formal  thanks  to  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  Legislature,  and 
Mr.  DePeyster  and  the  entire  Legislature  was  elected  to  hon- 

*  O 

orary  membership  in  the  Society.21  But  nobody  thanked  Mr. 
Pintard. 
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CHANCELLOR  JAMES  KENT  (1763-1847) 

FIFTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  828— I  83  I  ) 

James  Kent ,  a  native  of  this  State,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1781,  studied 
law  under  Egbert  Benson,  our  first  President,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1785,  and  the  same  year  became  a  law  partner  of  Gilbert  Livingston. 
He  was  a  Federalist  and  great  admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York  City  in  1793  where  he  became  a  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  but  was  not  popular  as  a  teacher  and  resigned  in  1798.  He  was 
Master  in  Chancery,  1796-1798,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
17 97- 1 7 98,  and  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  1798-1804, 
when  he  became  Chief  Judge  of  that  court,  having  in  the  meantime  re¬ 
moved  to  Albany.  He  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  New  York  in  1814 
and  retired  in  1824.  His  decisions  were  of  great  importance  to  America n 
jurisprudence.  He  removed  to  New  York  where  he  again  joined  the 
Columbia  University  law  faculty.  Disliking  teaching,  he  again  resigned  in 
1827  but  published  in  four  volumes  his  lectures  as  his  Commentaries  on 
American  Law,  which  became  a  classic  and  appeared  in  14  editions  in 
English  besides  others  in  German  and  Spanish.  Kent  was  an  omniverous 
reader  and  had  a  remarkable  memory.  He  loved  his  large  private  library 
next  to  his  wife.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society 
in  1814,  served  as  its  President  from  1828  to  1841,  and  delivered  the 
Anniversary  Discourse  in  1828  on  the  domestic  history  of  the  State  which 
the  Society  published  in  a  40-page  pamphlet  in  1829.  The  Society  owns 
his  oil  portrait  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and  a  plaster  bust  by  S.  V.  Clevenger . 

DURING  Chancellor  Kent’s  four-year  administration  of 
the  Society  Andrew  Jackson  was  President  of  the  United 
States  with  Calhoun  his  Vice-President.  The  population  of  the 
nation  had  grown  to  twelve  and  a  half  million  with  many  Ger¬ 
mans  coming  to  America  because  of  political  unrest  at  home. 
Thousands  of  covered  wagons  were  crossing  the  plains  along  the 
Oregon  Trail  to  new  homes  in  the  far  Northwest  in  the  vears 
from  1831  on.  Having  a  flourishing  colony  in  Texas,  we  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  buy  that  territory  from  Mexico.  In  1 82  8  Joseph 
Henry  invented  insulation  for  electric  wires;  the  next  year  the 
first  steam  locomotive  in  the  country  ran  between  Carbondale 
and  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1830,  the  first  American- 
built  locomotive  was  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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In  this  period  Audubon  began  publishing  his  Birds  of  America , 
of  which  our  Society  owns  the  original  watercolors;  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  published  by  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Mormon 
Church  founded;  our  national  song  America  was  written  and 
sung;  and  the  Liberator  began  publication. 

By  the  time  of  the  annual  election  of  1828  the  Society’s  library 
was  safe  and  money  was  available  to  pay  most  of  its  debts  but  Dr. 
Hosack  and  his  friends  had  had  enough.  He  refused  to  run  again 
for  President  and  so  did  most  of  the  other  officers  and  members 
of  the  Standing  Committee.  Frederic  DePeyster  stayed  on  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Dr.  Francis  remained  on  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee.  Chancellor  Kent  was  elected  President;  the 
famous  merchant-diarist  Philip  Hone  became  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  and  John  Delafield,  Sr.,  replaced  John  Pintard  as  Treasurer. 
Of  the  men  who  had  made  the  Society,  all  were  gone  but  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis. 

The  new  and  more  businesslike  administration  set  about  trying 
to  put  the  Society  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  John  Delafield, 
Sr.,  and  his  daughter  and  son  went  to  work  to  straighten  out  the 
library  and  put  it  in  order.  The  young  man  was  made  Librarian, 
which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  In  a  letter  written  in  1873, 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Du  Bois  (Mary  Ann  Delafield)  daughter  of  John 
Delafield,  Sr.,  and  sister  of  the  librarian,  wrote  to  Maturin  L. 
Delafield: 

In  the  year  1828  my  father  found  the  Historical  Society  nothing  but 
a  name,  the  books  all  packed  in  boxes  and  no  one  taking  any  interest  in 
it.  He  forthwith  applied  his  energy  to  the  revival,  brought  together 
literary  gentlemen  and  at  once  hired  a  room  [this  removal  to  new  quarters 
must  have  been  in  1832  when  Delafield  engaged  a  room  in  the  Remsen 
Building,  for  the  Society  was  in  the  rent-free  New  York  Institution  until 
that  year]  and  began  the  arrangement  of  the  books.  I  well  recollect  it,  for 
seeing  him  working  hard  in  the  evenings  at  the  catalogues  I  begged  him 
to  allow  me  to  relieve  him  of  that  labor.  I  gave  five  hours  a  day  for  three 
months  to  it  and  arranged  a  catalogue  of  9,000  [actually  7,000]  volumes 
alphabetically.22  In  the  evenings  I  had  the  delight  of  my  father’s  great 
satisfaction  with  my  work.  My  brother  John  was  the  first  librarian  [of 
the  new  regime]  and  Samuel  Ward  Junr  took  the  post  when  John  went 
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Fifth  President  of  the  Society,  1828-1831 
By  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  c.  1823 

Gift  of  John  Delafield 
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West.  The  Historical  Society  now  holds  a  high  position,  but  at  that  time 
there  seemed  nothing  but  dying  embers  revived  to  brightness  by  my 
father’s  zeal.23 

The  famous  diary  of  Philip  Hone,  merchant,  former  Mayor 
of  New  York,  and  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  1828- 
1839,  has  this  to  say  about  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1828: 

December  6,  1828.  Chancellor  Kent  delivered  an  address  this  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Historical  Society— a  most  beautiful  production,  interesting  in 
its  details,  affecting  and  impressive  in  its  style,  and  read  in  a  chaste  and 
elegant  manner.  By  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  this  society  has 
been  resuscitated,  its  affairs  relieved  from  embarrassment,  the  valuable 
library  rescued  from  the  neglect  and  confusion  in  which  it  has  lain  for 
years,  the  apartments  cleaned  and  beautified,  and  the  whole  rendered 
entirely  worthy  of  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  public.  These  im¬ 
portant  changes  have  been  principally  effected  by  the  zeal,  industry, 
and  good  taste  of  Mr.  John  Delafield  [Sr.]. 

Bearing  out  the  recollections  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  Frederic  Dc 
Peyster,  Jr.,  reported,  on  January  1 3,  1829,  that  the  library  was 
found  in  deplorable  condition  and  had  been  cleaned,  boxed, 
bound,  and  catalogued,  largely  by  Treasurer  Delafield  who  re¬ 
ported  that  it  contained  7,000  volumes  of  which  over  300  were 
newspapers.  It  had  been  found  that  most  of  the  members  owed 
from  $15.00  to  $45.00  in  back  dues  so,  late  in  1828,  Mr.  Delafield 
had  issued  a  printed  letter  to  former  members  appealing  for 
support  and  asking  for  the  payment  of  three  years  dues  ending 
with  the  following  December  31st,  other  arrears  of  dues  to  be 
remitted.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal  5 1  members  had  paid  up  by 
the  following  January  and  the  treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$5,905.21  and  the  disbursement  of  $5,567.71,50  the  Society  was 
at  least  solvent.  At  this  time  the  natural  history  specimens  of  the 
Society  were  given  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  which 
responded  by  presenting  to  the  Society  the  valuable  papers  of 
the  extinct  United  States  Military  and  Philosophical  Society, 
including  an  important  collection  of  Revolutionary  War 
manuscripts. 

Then  a  serious  blow  fell  on  the  struggling  Society  for,  on  May 
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12,  1829,  they  learned  that  the  Common  Council  required  them 
to  vacate  their  rooms  in  the  New  York  Institution  by  August 
first.  However,  their  eviction  was  postponed  until  1832  but 
they  were  so  disheartened  that  there  were  no  meetings  held  from 
June  to  October,  1829,  and  nothing  of  interest  happened  until 
a  year  later  when  Jared  Sparks  returned  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Gates  Papers  which  he  had  borrowed  and  with  them  the 
manuscripts  of  Baron  Steuben  which  he  reported  had  been  “put 
in  his  hands  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Governor  Clinton  [and 
which  were]  intended  for  the  Historical  Society.”  These 
Steuben  journals  and  letter  books  now  fill  six  volumes  and  six 
boxes  and  cover  the  years  1 7  7  8  to  1782. 


GENERAL  MORGAN  LEWIS  (1754-1844) 

SIXTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  83  2— I  835) 


MORGAN  LEWIS  (1754-1844) 

Sixth  President,  1832-1835 
By  C.  C.  Curran  after  James  Herring 

Gift  of  his  great-great-grandson,  1910 
Quartermaster  and  Major-General 


Morgan  Lewis,  son  of  Francis  Lewis, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  born  and  died  in  New 
York  City.  He  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1173,  and 
studied  law  under  John  Jay  who 
organized  and  commanded  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  of  New  York  City 
Militia  with  Lewis  as  Major  in  7775. 
Lewis  became  Deputy  Quartermas¬ 
ter-General  in  the  Northern  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Continental  Army  in 
1336  and  served  with  that  rank 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the 
war  he  practiced  law  in  Dutchess 
County;  was  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  1389-90,  1392;  served  as 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  1391, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1392, 
and  Chief  Justice,  1801.  He  was 
Governor  of  the  State,  1804-1803, 
and  State  Senator,  1811-1814.  He  was 
on  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  the  War  of 
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1812.  Though  he  filled  his  various  offices  with  no  particular  distinction,  he 
was  a  patriotic,  generous  and  enlightened  citizen.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Sr.,  and  served  the  family  well  as  a  tactfid  and 
considerate  landlord  of  the  Livingston  estate.  General  Lewis  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  in  1821  and  President  from  183210 
1833.  The  Society  owns  his  portrait  by  C.  C.  Curran  after  fames  Herring. 

DURING  the  four  years  from  1832  to  1835  Andrew  Jack- 
son  was  President  of  the  nation  with  Martin  Van  Buren 
as  Vice-President.  The  Oregon  Trail  continued  to  take  thousands 
of  settlers  to  the  West,  including  Idaho;  the  Black  Hawk  War 
was  fought  and  the  Second  Seminole  War  begun.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Whig  parties  were  formed;  the  slavery  controversy 
became  hotter;  and  1833  saw  the  beginning  of  four  years  of  wild 
speculation  in  lands,  roads,  canals,  banks,  and  cotton.  In  this 
period  McCormick  patented  his  reaper,  Davenport  invented  the 
electric  motor,  and  Morse  gave  us  the  telegraph— three  of  the 
most  important  American  contributions  to  modern  civilization. 
In  1833  Oberlin  College  was  founded,  the  first  coeducational 
college  and  the  first  to  give  degrees  to  Negroes,  and  the  following 
year  Bancroft  began  publishing  the  first  great  History  of  the 
United  States.  Here  in  New  York  the  Sttn,  Herald ,  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Magazine  were  founded;  the  city  got  its  first  horse-car 
and  also  a  severe  cholera  epidemic  which  spread  to  the  Southwest 
with  4,000  deaths  in  five  months  of  1832. 

Chancellor  Kent  having  declined  reelection.  General  Morgan 
Lewis  became  President  of  the  Society  on  January  10,  1832,  with 
the  rest  of  the  slate  practically  the  same  as  before,  the  Standing 
Committee  having  been  abolished  in  1829.  The  new  regime 
started  off  bravely  with  the  announcement  of  the  Society’s  first 
legacy,  a  collection  of  books  and  $300  in  cash  from  the  estate  of 
Isaiah  Thomas  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  founder  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  and  a  frequent  donor  of  books 
and  newspapers  to  our  library,  who  had  been  elected  an  hon- 
arary  member  in  1813.  This  legacy  still  heads  the  list  of  the 
Society’s  benefactions. 
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The  Remsen  Building,  Broadway  at  Chambers  Street 
Drawing  by  Abram  S.  Hosier  at  The  N ew  -  York  Historical  Society 
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On  April  9,  1832,  the  Society  moved  to  its  fourth  home  on  the 
third  door  of  the  new  Peter  Remsen  building  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street  which  had  been  rented 
bv  Mr.  Delafield  at  $ 5 00  per  year.  A  housewarming  was  held  on 
April  19th  with  some  thirty  members  and  many  guests  in  the 
audience.  A  number  of  valuable  gifts  by  Dr.  Hosack,  Mr. 
Delafield,  and  others  were  announced,  including  busts  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Franklin,  given  by  Dr.  Hosack,  and  one  of  the  Doctor 
himself,  presented  by  his  friend  Dr.  Francis.  Mr.  William  Beach 
Lawrence,  a  distinguished  young  local  lawyer,  delivered  an 
address  on  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Representative  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  United  States.  Philip  Hone  reported  the  meeting  in 
his  diary  as  follows: 

The  Historical  Society  having  lately  moved  their  library  to  the 
spacious  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  new  edifice  belonging  to  Mr. 
Remsen  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street,  over  the  one 
occupied  by  the  Athenaeum,  it  was  opened  this  day,  and  an  address 
delivered  to  a  respectable  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  bv  William 
Beach  Lawrence  ....  I  presided  as  First  Vice-Presdent,  in  the  absence 
of  General  Morgan  Lewis,  the  President. 

No  meetings  were  held  from  June  to  December  and  the  library 
was  closed,  since  there  was  no  money  to  hire  a  librarian.  How¬ 
ever,  in  January  1833,  the  officers  were  given  keys  which  were 
occasionally  borrowed  by  others,  to  the  confusion  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  collections.  The  Society  at  this  point  went  into  temporarv 
eclipse;  the  treasury  was  down  to  $4.68;  there  were  no  meetings 
and  the  minutes  contain  no  entries  between  June  1 1,  1833,  and 
January  13,  1836.  News  of  the  Society’s  sad  state  had  travelled, 
as  we  know  from  a  letter  written  by  James  Mease  of  Philadelphia 
to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  on  March  29,  1835,  in  which  he  said: 
“I  understand  the  catalepsy  under  which  the  Historical  Society 
of  New  York  has  for  some  time  laboured,  still  continues  and  [is] 
likely  to  continue.” 

And  on  this  sad  note  ended  the  regime  of  General  Morgan 
Lewis. 
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PETER  GERARD  STU  YVES  ANT  (1778-1847) 

SEVENTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  8 3 6—1  839) 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant  was  the 
great- great- grands  on  of  Governor 
Petrus  Stuyvesant.  He  graduated 
from  Colwnbia  College  in  1194, 
studied  law  but  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  the  administration  of  the 
estate  which  had  come  down  to  him 
from  the  last  of  the  Dutch  gover¬ 
nors.  Though  twice  married,  he  left 
no  children.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  was  the 
youngest  of  the  founders  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  President  from  1836 
to  1839.  The  Society  has  only  a 
photograph  of  his  privately  owned 
miniature. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  and 
JL  \  Martin  Van  Buren  were 
the  nation’s  presidents  during 
the  four  years  of  Stuyvesant’s 
administration  of  the  Society. 
Arkansas  and  Michigan  became  States;  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
Territories;  and  Texas,  a  republic.  Santa  Anna  massacred  the 
defenders  of  the  Alamo  and  was  defeated  by  Sam  Elouston  at 
San  Jacinto;  General  Taylor  subdued  the  Seminoles  at  Okeecho¬ 
bee  Swamp;  and  William  H.  Seward  was  elected  Governor  of 
New  York.  In  1836  the  first  western  grain  was  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  through  the  Erie  Canal  to  New  York; 
the  type-casting  machine,  Colt  revolver,  friction  match,  and  vul¬ 
canization  of  rubber  were  invented;  in  1839  Morse  introduced 
the  daguerreotype  into  America  and  Abner  Doubleday  devised 
the  rules  for  baseball  as  we  now  play  it.  On  May  10,  1837,  a 
panic  began  a  seven-year  depression  which  forced  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  specie  payment  by  the  New  York  banks  and  the  failure 
of  over  six-hundred  banks  throughout  the  country. 


PETER  G.  STUYVESANT  (  1778-1847) 

Seventh  President,  1836-1839 
Miniature  by  Unknown  Artist 

Owner  unknown;  photo  NYHS 
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President  Stuyvesant  had  two  strikes  against  him  when,  on 
January  13,  1836,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Society.  The 
death  of  Dr.  David  Hosack  on  December  22,  1835,  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  annual  meeting.  Treasurer  Delafield,  who  had  worked 
valiantly  to  settle  the  Society  in  its  present  home  had,  in  the 
process,  incurred  a  debt  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  rent  and  the 
cost  of  refurbishing  and  opening  the  new  quarters  which  proved 
inadequate  as  well  as  expensive,  for  there  was  no  proper  place 
for  meetings  and  no  money  to  pay  a  librarian.  Consequently,  the 
members  lost  interest  and  failed  to  pay  their  dues. 

However,  the  new  President  and  his  friends  worked  valiantly 
to  pull  out  of  the  sad  situation  they  had  inherited.  They  author¬ 
ized  the  Treasurer  to  borrow  the  thousand  dollars  and  pay  their 
bills,  they  tried  to  collect  back  dues,  and  they  had  a  new  lock  put 
on  their  library  room  so  that  unauthorized  persons  could  no 
longer  have  access  to  their  precious  collections  through  the  care¬ 
less  lending  of  official  keys.  There  must  have  been  considerable 
criticism  of  John  Delafield  for  renting  such  an  expensive,  in¬ 
accessible,  and  inadequate  home  for  the  Society,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  the  best  he  could  do.  There  seemed  no  way  to  pay  the 
debts  or  to  stop  the  mounting  expenses,  so  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job  and  resigned  as  Treasurer  on  May  10th;  the  Society  locked 
its  room  and  did  not  return  until  December  20th.  But  someone 
must  have  been  busy  in  the  meantime  for,  when  they  reconvened, 
they  had  offers  of  rent-free  quarters  both  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Stuyvesant  Institute  and  decided  to  accept  the  latter 
offer  if  they  could  be  sure  that  the  new  quarters  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  at  least  ten  years.  But  the  new  buildings  of  the  University 
and  the  Institute  were  neither  of  them  completed,  though  it  was 
expected  that  we  could  move  into  the  latter  some  time  during 
the  summer  of  1837  an(l  everyone  was  grateful  to  President 
Stuyvesant  and  the  Institute  officials  for  their  generosity  in 
making  the  move  possible.  The  meeting  of  April  1  ith  must  have 
been  a  happy  one,  for  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
ruinous  rental  and  the  removal  to  a  large,  beautiful,  rent-free 
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Stuyvesant  Institute,  Broadway  opposite  Bond  Street 
Woodcut  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society 

home  would  solve  the  Society’s  difficulties  and  bring  about  its 
rejuvenation. 

And  then,  on  May  i  oth,  the  worst  panic  in  years  hit  the  city, 
the  banks  closed  their  doors,  many  of  them  failed  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  Society  found  new  depths  of  despair.  There  was 
not  another  meeting  until  September,  for  men’s  minds  were 
completely  occupied  with  saving  what  they  could  of  their  own 
fortunes.  But  the  Society  was  not  entirely  forgotten:  some  of  the 
loyal  members  had  seen  to  the  removal  of  the  library  to  its  new 
home  at  659  Broadway  and  everything  was  in  order  when  the 
Society  first  met  there  on  September  28th.  Let  us  see  how  Philip 
Hone  recorded  the  meeting  in  his  diary: 

September  28,  1837. 1  attended  this  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society,  the  first  held  in  their  new  rooms  in  the  splendid  edifice  erected 
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by  the  Stuyvesant  Institute  in  Broadway  opposite  Bond  Street.  These 
rooms  have  been  given  gratuitously  to  the  Society  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
The  library  (which  is  the  most  considerable  in  this  country  in  books 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
the  State  of  New  York),  has  been  well  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  as 
it  is  now  to  be  kept  open  during  several  hours  of  each  day,  it  will  no 
longer  be  as  heretofore  a  sealed  book  to  the  members.  There  was  a  pretty 
good  attendance  at  this  meeting,  at  which  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  the 
President,  presided.  [He  presided  at  all  but  four  meetings  during  his 
four  years  of  office]. 

These  rooms,  according  to  the  lease  of  September  i,  1837, 
were  “The  most  southerly  room  and  the  middle  room  adjoining 
thereto  on  the  northeasterly  side,  being  the  two  southerly  rooms 
of  the  suite  of  back  rooms  on  the  second  floor.”  With  an  adequate 
room  for  the  library  and  a  large,  pleasant  room  for  the  meetings, 
it  was  immediately  planned  to  hold  a  series  of  paid  lectures  to 
raise  money  to  pay  off  the  debts  and  start  afresh.  This  proved 
one  of  the  best  moves  the  Society  had  made  up  to  that  time,  for 
the  lectures  caught  on  at  once  and  were  very  popular.  There 
were  seven  of  these  lectures  given  during  1838,  all  of  them  by 
able  historical  students  among  the  Society’s  members,  including 
Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  William  S.  Walker,  Joseph  Blunt 
(the  Society’s  Librarian),  Samuel  Ward,  Jr.  (founder  and  first 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce),  and  William  L.  Stone 
(one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
and  historian  of  the  Iroquois  Indians),  each  of  whom  lectured 
on  an  interesting  phase  of  our  history.  The  lectures  were  so  well 
attended  and  became  so  popular  that  a  second  series  of  eight 
lectures,  of  which  George  Bancroft  gave  the  last,  was  held  the 
following  year  with  renewed  success.  As  a  result  of  the  first 
series,  the  debts  of  the  Society  were  wiped  out,  new  books  added 
to  the  library,  and  an  assistant  librarian  hired  to  keep  the  library 
open  all  day  for  the  use  of  members  and  visiting  scholars.  With 
its  debts  paid,  the  Society  could  draw  a  long  breath  once  more. 

President  Stuyvesant,  Vice-President  Hone,  Corresponding 
Secretary  Frederic  DePeyster,  Recording  Secretary  Benjamin 
R.  Winthrop,  and  Librarian  Joseph  Blunt  seem  to  have  been  the 
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men  principally  responsible  for  the  latest  rebirth  of  the  Society. 
They  were  all  regular  attendants  at  the  meetings  and  extremely 
generous  givers  of  rare  and  valuable  books  and  manuscripts. 
They  also  brought  in  a  large  number  of  new  members— 215 
during  the  Stuyvesant  regime— and  put  over  two  successful  series 
of  public  lectures  in  addition  to  eleven  lectures  for  the  members. 
And,  not  being  averse  to  seeking  a  bit  of  good  will  on  the  bench, 
on  June  15,  1838,  they  had  a  special  meeting  for  the  members 
of  the  Court  of  Errors.  Philip  Hone  tells  us  about  it  in  his  diary: 

Friday,  June  15,  1838.  The  Historical  Society  held  an  extra  meeting 
at  four  o’clock  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Errors 
at  their  rooms  in  the  Stuyvesant  Institute.  About  one  half  of  the  Court 
attended  and  after  inspecting  the  books,  manuscripts,  &c.  we  went  to 
dine  with  the  President,  Mr.  Stuyvesant.  He  had  previously  appointed 
me  his  locum  tenens  at  the  Society’s  rooms  and  I  officiated  as  his  Vice- 
President  at  the  Dinner.  The  party  at  Dinner  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
five.  I  never  saw  a  finer  dinner  or  drank  better  wine. 

The  semi-centennial  of  Washington’s  inauguration  gave  the 
Society  an  excellent  opportunity  for  another  big  celebration 
which  was  fun  in  itself  but  had  the  very  important  result  of  at¬ 
tracting  more  friends  and  larger  support  to  the  Society.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  had  by  no  means  recovered 
from  the  recent  panic,  the  anniversary  meeting,  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  the  orator,  was  a  great  success  as  you  will  see 
by  turning  to  the  later  chapter  on  “Elegant  Dinners  and  Elo¬ 
quent  Diners.”  Then,  on  April  30,  1839,  another  blow  fell  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  panic  had  bankrupted  Stuyvesant  In¬ 
stitute,  the  property  would  have  to  be  sold  and  the  Society  would 
have  to  start  all  over  again.  This  was  too  much  for  the  officers 
and  none  of  them  would  stand  for  reelection  except  Frederic  De 
Peyster,  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  However,  the  situation 
was  not  so  gloomy  as  they  thought,  for  the  Society  had  over 
four  hundred  resident  members  and  was  not  compelled  to  vacate 
its  comfortable  quarters  until  1841.  This  gave  the  new  regime 
time  to  find  a  new  home  and  plan  for  the  future.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Stuyvesant’s  valiant  efforts  in  the  Society’s  behalf 
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were  appreciated  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  turn  of  events  he 
could  not  control.  At  the  February  1 840  meeting  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Peter  Gerard 
Stuyvesant,  Esquire  [who  was  present ],  for  the  last  Four  Years  President 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  who,  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  at  a  period  of  extreme  depression  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution, 
by  his  zealous  exertions  in  the  service  of  the  institution  was  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  elevating  the  Character  and  restoring  the  usefulness  of  the 
Society. 


PETER  AUGUSTUS  JAY  (1776-1843) 

EIGHTH  PRESIDENT  (1840-1842) 

Peter  Augustus  Jay,  of  distinguished  Huguenot  descent,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  statesman,  John  Jay.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Governor 
William  Livingston  of  New  Jersey.  Having  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1794,  he  served  as  his  father's  secretary  in  London  during  the 
negotiations  which  residted  in  the  Jay  Treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  with  Great  Britain.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1797  and  had  a  distinguished  and  lucrative  career  in  his 
chosen  profession.  In  1802  he  went  to  Europe  for  his  health  and  happened 
to  be  in  Paris  when  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  was  signed  and  that  document  was  entrusted  to  him  for  transmittal 
to  Congress.  Returning  to  his  profession,  he  found  time  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  Trinity  Church  and  a  trustee  of  Columbia.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Assembly,  1816,  Recorder  (criminal  court  judge)  of  New 
York  City ,  1819-1820,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  drew  up  the 
state  Constitution  of  1821,  and  favored  Clinton’s  canal  legislation  and 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State.  He  also  found  time  to 
serve  as  President  of  the  New  York  Hospital  from  1827  to  1899.  Jay 
joined  the  Society  in  1809,  served  on  its  Standing  Committee,  1814-1820, 
as  Second  Vice-President,  1824,  as  First  Vice-President,  1824-1827,  and 
as  President,  1840-1842.  The  Society  owns  his  portrait  in  charcoal  by 
James  or  Ellen  Sharpies,  an  oil  portrait  by  C.  F.  Saltza  after  A.  B.  Durand, 
and  a  plaster  bust  by  R.  F.  Launitz. 

DURING  the  brief  period  of  Jay’s  Presidency,  the  colorful 
log-cabin-and-hard-cider  campaign  swept  the  Whigs  into 
office  under  the  slogan  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too”  but  the 
old  hero,  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  died  after  only  a 
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month  in  the  White  House  and 
John  Tyler  became  President  of 
the  seventeen  million  Ameri¬ 
cans.  During  these  years  the  first 
grain  elevator  was  built  at  Buf¬ 
falo;  ether  was  first  used  as  an 
anesthetic  in  Georgia;  the  first 
American  Christmas  tree  was  set 
up  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia; 
and,  here  in  New  York,  Horace 
Greely  founded  the  Tribune 
and  the  city  received  its  first  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  and  abundant  water 
through  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  during  Mr.  Jay’s  presi¬ 
dency  was  the  securing  of  a  new 
home,  for  it  was  evident  that  they  must  soon  vacate  their  rooms  at 
the  Stuy  vesant  Institute  because  of  its  sale  under  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage.  This  situation  had  worried  Mr.  Stuyvesant  in  par¬ 
ticular,  though  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  turn 
of  events  which  threatened  to  turn  the  Society  out  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  which  his  generosity  had  helped  them  secure  be¬ 
fore  the  unforeseen  panic  spoiled  all  their  plans.  So  he  now,  on 
January  19,  1841,  offered  the  Society  the  gift  of  a  fine  site  for  a 
new  home  of  its  own  provided  its  members  could  raise,  by  the 
first  of  the  following  May,  the  necessary  $18,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  fireproof  building.  This  40-  by  70-foot  plot  of  land 
fronted  on  Stuyvesant  Street  and  lay  between  the  Bowery  and 
Third  Avenue  with  a  fine  exposure  on  an  open  square  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Astor  Place,  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  in  the 
city.  Every  effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
most  generous  offer,  but  the  city  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
panic  and  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  new  building,  so  the  offer  had  to  be  refused.  Cast- 


PETER  AUGUSTUS  JAY  (  I  776- 1  843) 

Eighth  President,  1840-1842 
By  C.  F.  Saltza  after  A.  B.  Durand 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Matthew  Clarkson,  1905 
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ing  about  for  a  solution  of  their  pressing  problem,  the  Society 
considered  moving  in  with  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  and  it 
was  suggested  that  their  library  might  be  merged  with  that  of  the 
New  York  Society  Library;  both  institutions  finally  decided 
against  the  merger  but  the  Society  Library  generously  offered 
temporary  storage  space  for  our  possessions  until  we  could  find 
a  new  home.  The  outlook  seemed  extremely  dismal. 

Then  New  York  University  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Society 
and  on  April  6,  1841,  we  learned  that  we  could  have  rooms  in 
their  new  building  on  Washington  Square  on  the  following 
terms: 

The  Library  to  go  into  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  University 
Library,  second  floor  above  the  Basement  and  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  Chapel.  The  standard  books  of  the  University  may  remain  in  a  case 
to  be  provided  by  the  University. 

The  gallery  above  to  contain  the  Cabinet  and  Museum  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  of  the  University  and  such  books  and  pamphlets  as  the  two 
Librarians  may  think  proper. 

All  books  of  each  Library  to  be  open  to  the  University  and  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  under  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  Librarians  under  the 
advice  of  their  several  committees. 

The  expenses  of  placing  the  Library  in  the  building  to  be  born  by  the 
Society.  The  expense  of  lighting,  fuel,  servants,  hire  &c  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  University  and  Society. 

The  Salary  of  the  Assistant  Librarian  including  any  charges  for  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  to  be  equally  divided;  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  yearlv 
account  for  such  expenses,  One  hundred  Dollars  to  be  allowed  to  the 
University. 

The  Large  or  the  Small  Chapel  to  be  used  for  Lectures  by  the  Society 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  which  the  University  can  afford  to  any  asso¬ 
ciation  or  individual.24 

On  May  2 2d  the  Society  voted  to  “accept  the  liberal  offer  of 
the  New  York  University  of  their  Rooms  for  a  period  of  three 
years.”  This  was  to  be  the  home  of  our  Society  until,  in  1857, 
we  were  able  to  move  into  a  building  of  our  own."' 

Having  moved  their  possessions  to  their  new  home  during  the 
summer  of  1841,  the  Society  met  for  the  first  time  “at  their 
Rooms  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  Tuesday 
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New  York  University,  Washington  Square 
Woodcut  from  Gleason's  Pictorial,  Sept.  4,  1852,  p.  145 


evening,  October  5th,  1841.”  The  committee  in  charge  of  com¬ 
pleting  negotiations  with  the  University  reported  “that  a  lease  of 
three  rooms  has  through  the  liberality  of  the  said  University 
been  obtained  on  terms  which  they  flatter  themselves  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  Society  and  conducive  to  their  interests.”  At 
this  housewarming,  as  Mr.  Kimball  aptly  calls  it,  many  valuable 
gifts  were  received,  including  an  oil  portrait  of  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  and  many  important  books  such 
as  the  following,  presented  by  their  authors:  Young’s  Chronicles 
of  the  Pilgrhns ,  Holland’s  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Literature 
and  Men  of  Letters  in  the  United  States  (in  French)  by  Eugene 
A.  Vail  of  Paris  (the  first  history  of  American  literature  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Continent),  William  L.  Stone’s  Life  and  Times  of 
Red  Jacket ,  and  Peter  Force’s  American  Archives ,  Fourth  Series, 
Volume  III  (he  having  presented  the  earlier  volumes  as  they 
appeared). 
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At  the  next  meeting  in  November  a  special  committee  on  the 
financial  status  of  the  Society  reported  that  there  were  some 
$400  in  outstanding  debts  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  recently  issued  volume  of  the  Society’s  Collections' 8  which 
included  a  splendid  series  of  sources  on  the  Colonial  history  of 
New  York.  The  committee  advised  that,  in  future,  no  debts  be 
incurred  and  no  bills  be  paid  without  a  specific  appropriation, 
a  suggestion  which  was  approved  but  not  always  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  1 84o’s. 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  the  Society’s  resources,  a  concerted 
effort  was  made  to  collect  the  dues  from  the  two  hundred  resi¬ 
dent  members  (there  were  also  over  a  hundred  honorary  mem¬ 
bers)  and  to  encourage  them  to  become  life  members.  The  two 
series  of  subscription  lectures  having  been  successful  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Stuyvesant’s  regime,  another  series  was  begun  in  1 840  but 
was  discontinued  after  the  third  lecture  for  lack  of  support. 
However,  the  1 841  series  given  by  the  two  famous  archaeologists 
John  L.  Stephens  and  Frederick  Catherwood  and  others  and 
especially  the  series  on  the  Revolution  by  Jared  Sparks'  proved 
very  popular  and  brought  in  enough  money  to  wipe  out  all  of  the 
Society’s  debts  or,  as  the  Minutes  for  January  4,  1842,  state  it: 
“by  which  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Society  have 
been  removed.” 

As  a  further  inducement  to  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings 
Mr.  George  Folsom  of  the  Standing  Committee  suggested,  on 
October  4,  1842,  that  “refreshments  should  be  furnished  .  .  . 
and  that  strangers  should  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the  regular 
meetings.”  This  policy  was  put  in  force  at  once  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  days  of  the  Great  Depression  and,  of  course,  is 
still  continued  at  our  Strawberry  Festivals  and  St.  Nicholas  Day 
parties. 

In  spite  of  our  preoccupation  with  the  securing  of  a  new  home 
and  with  the  placing  of  our  financial  house  in  order,  the  Society, 
during  this  period,  secured  63  new  members  and  a  large  number 
of  rare  manuscripts,  books  and  newspapers,  and  promoted  a 
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scholarly  enterprise  of  considerable  importance.  As  early  as 
April  io,  1838,  we  first  suggested  to  the  Legislature  that  they 
appropriate  funds  for  the  copying  and  publishing  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  regarding  our  State’s  early  history  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  England,  France,  and  Holland.  The  following  year 
we  again  memorialized  the  Legislature  and  Governor  Seward 
sent  a  special  message  endorsing  the  project.  The  sum  of  $4,000 
was  appropriated  and  John  Romeyn  Brodhead  was  employed  as 
the  State’s  agent  for  that  purpose.  Through  our  suggestion  the 
appropriation  was  increased  and  the  series  of  documents  finally 
published  as  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  Neve -York,  edited  by  E.  B.  O’Callaghan  (the  last  two 
volumes  by  Berthold  Fernow)  in  fifteen  quarto  volumes  which 
appeared  between  1856  and  1883.  From  this  material  the  State 
also  published  the  invaluable  Documentary  History  of  the  State 
of  New  York ,  by  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  1849-1851,  in  four  fat 
volumes.  Under  our  urging,  the  State  was  also  induced  to  publish 
the  Journals  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress ,  1842,  2  vol¬ 
umes,  and  from  these  beginnings  came  a  long  series  of  similar 
State  publications  on  our  history  right  down  to  the  present  time 
when  the  last  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson  are 
going  through  the  press. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON  (1715-1774) 

Copy,  c.  1840,  after  the  lost  original 
Bv  Thomas  Mcllworth,  May  1763 
Gift  of  Edward  F.  DeLancey,  1896 

[The  previously  unknown  artist  of  the 
original  of,  this  unique  portrait  was  first 
identified  in  the  NYHS  Quarterly, 
April  1951,  p.  1 17  ff.] 
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ALBERT  GALLATIN  (1761-1849) 

NINTH  PRESIDENT  ( I  843— I  849) 

Distinguished  diplomat  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson 
and  Madison ,  Albert  Gallatin  came  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Swiss 
family  and  was  born  in  Geneva  where  he  graduated  from  the  Academy 
in  1779.  Coming  to  America  in  1780,  he  secured  and  developed  a  large 
tract  of  wild  lands  in  Fayette  County ,  Pennsylvania,  in  1786,  where  he 
became  a  leader  in  the  frontier  community  and  developed  his  political 
talents.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1789  and  of  the  Legislature,  1790-1792,  and  member  of 
Congress,  1797-1801 ,  in  all  of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  especially 
in  the  field  of  finance.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Jefferson  and  Madison  from  1801  to  1817  during  one  of  the  stormiest 
periods  of  our  political  history,  in  spite  of  which  he  put  our  finances 
on  a  solid  foundation.  Then  began  a  diplomatic  career  of  great  distinction 
and  benefit  to  the  country  in  which  he  held  the  following  posts:  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Russia,  1817;  War  of  1812  Peace  Commissioner,  1814; 
Minister  to  France,  1817-1827  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great 
Britain,  1826-1827.  Returning  to  America,  he  settled  in  New  York  City, 
became  first  President  of  the  Council  of  New  York  University ,  1870; 
first  President  of  the  New  York  National  [Gallatin]  Bank,  1871-1879, 
and  first  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  Gallatin’’ s  voluminous 
writings  in  diplomacy,  finance,  and  American  ethnology  are  of  great 
value.  He  became  a  life  member  in  the  Society  in  1842  and  served  as  its 
President  from  1847  until  his  death  on  August  12,  1849,  at  the  age  of 
88.  The  large  and  extremely  important  collection  of  the  papers  of  Albert 
Gallatin  and  his  family  are  the  property  of  this  Society  and  from  them 
a  much-needed  biography  of  this  great  citizen  is  now  being  written .as 
The  Society  owns  his  oil  portrait  by  William  H.  Powell  and  a  bronze 
statuette  of  the  large  full-length  bronze  by  James  Earl  Fraser. 

DURING  the  seven  significant  years  of  Albert  Gallatin’s 
administration  of  the  Society,  John  Tyler,  James  K.  Polk, 
and  Zachary  Taylor  were  Presidents  of  the  nation;  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Iowa  became  States;  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and  Minne¬ 
sota  became  Territories,  and  Mexico  ceded  New  Mexico  and 
California  to  the  United  States.  The  potato  famine  in  Ireland 
greatly  increased  Irish  emigration,  tens  of  thousands  of  Germans 
arrived,  and  Swedish  emigration  to  the  Central  States  began. 
There  was  also  a  huge  flow  of  new  settlers  to  Oregon  and  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  led  the  Mormons  to  Utah.  The  Mexican  War  was 
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fought  and  won  and  gold  was  discovered  in  California.  Gas  and 
ether  were  being  used  as  anesthetics;  the  sewing  machine,  rotary 
printing  press,  disc  harrow,  and  safety  pin  were  invented;  the 
first  government  adhesive  postage  stamps  went  on  sale  in  New 
York  on  July  i,  1847;  and  two  years  later  the  first  woman  re¬ 
ceived  a  medical  degree.  Spiritualism  was  founded,  the  first 
matched  baseball  game  was  played  at  Hoboken  on  June  1 9,  1 846, 
John  Jacob  x\stor  died  worth  twenty  millions,  and  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  arrived  from  his  native  Scotland. 

Though  the  infirmities  of  old  age  made  it  impossible  for  Albert 
Gallatin  to  preside  at  many  of  our  meetings  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  presidents  and  his  name  lent  great  prestige 
to  our  Society.  His  keen  interest  continued  to  the  end;  his  wise 
counsels  and  generous  gifts  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  added 
much  to  our  collections.  President  Gallatin’s  inaugural  address, 
delivered  February  1,  1843,  on  the  causes  which  formed  the 
national  character  of  the  United  States  and  its  political  institu¬ 
tions,  was  published  in  a  2 1 -page  pamphlet  and  widely  circulated 
by  the  Society.  On  April  1 5  th  he  delivered  an  important  address 
on  the  North-Eastern  Boundary  before  “a  large  concourse  of 
members  and  visitors”  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  after 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  Honorable  Daniel  Webster,  made 
some  remarks  on  the  same  subject— all  promptly  published." 

During  the  Gallatin  administration  the  Society  really  got  into 
its  stride.  Nearly  a  thousand  new  members,  including  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  joined  as  resident,  honorary,  or 
corresponding  members,  the  latter  rank  having  been  established 
in  1843.  There  was  great  enthusiasm  and  the  monthly  meetings 
were  uniformly  well  attended  with  not  a  few  distinguished 
speakers  talking  on  interesting  subjects.  In  his  reports  for  1845 
and  1847,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  said: 

The  Committee  .  .  .  congratulate  their  fellow  members  upon  the 
prosperous  condition  and  flattering  prospects  of  the  Societv.  Healthy 
and  vigorous  action  has  succeeded  to  indolent  and  inglorious  repose. 
Long  years  of  inactivity  have  at  length  been  followed  by  a  season  of  in¬ 
dustrious  and  successful  effort  .  .  .  .TO 
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The  stated  meetings  continue  to  be  well  attended  and  are  a  popular 
and  useful  medium  of  intercourse  among  the  members,  offering  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  converse,  kindly  interchange  of  friendship  and  agreeable 
toil  in  the  search  for  historic  truth.  These  councils  enjoyed  together  for 
years  by  the  enthusiastic,  the  studious  and  the  learned,  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  share  in  them.31 

Beginning  with  1843  the  library  was  open  from  10  to  2  and 
7  to  9  each  business  day,  with  the  unusually  competent  Assistant 
Librarian,  George  H.  Moore,  in  charge.  The  routine  business  of 
the  Society  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
leaving  the  monthly  meetings  free  for  the  more  scholarly  and 
social  activities  of  the  members.  In  1 844  there  was  a  soiree  for 
the  members  at  the  home  of  their  former  President,  Peter  Gerard 
Stuyvesant,  at  62  1  Broadway  and  we  know  from  Mr.  Hone’s 
report  of  a  previous  party  there  that  the  entertainment  was  of 
the  best;  and,  on  November  17,  1846,  ladies  were  invited,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  first  time,  to  stay  for  refreshments  after  a  lecture. 

Businesslike  methods  were  being  introduced  into  the  running 
of  the  Society’s  affairs.  Dues  from  the  growing  membership  were 
promptly  collected  and  cheerfully  paid,  now  that  there  was 
something  interesting  going  on;  the  library  did  some  buying  and 
binding,  decided  to  limit  its  field  of  collecting  to  the  Americas; 
the  books  and  manuscripts  were  put  in  order  and  catalogued 
once  more;  gifts  were  more  completely  recorded  and  more 
promptly  acknowledged  and  reported  to  the  members;  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  corresponding  secretaries  kept  up  a  spirited 
and  profitable  correspondence  with  members,  historians,  and 
antiquaries  at  home  and  abroad;  the  State  was  prodded  into  col¬ 
lecting  and  publishing  more  and  more  of  the  basic  documents  of 
its  history  and  an  abortive  effort  was  made  in  1 845  to  have  the 
name  of  the  country  changed  from  The  United  States  of 
America  to  The  Republic  of  Allegania,  a  pet  brainstorm  of  a 
special  committee  consisting  of  David  Dudley  Field,  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman. 

In  addition  to  the  well-attended  monthly  lectures,  the  Society 
celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  with  a  great  public  meeting 
and  a  splendid  banquet,  on  November  20,  1844,  f°r  which  see 
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the  chapter  on  “Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners.' ’  On 
June  20th  of  the  following  year  a  lively  political  row  developed 
over  whether  or  not  the  Society  should  memorialize  their  lately 
departed  member  Andrew  Jackson.  This  spirited  exchange  of 
incivilities  got  into  the  newspapers  and  into  the  final  chapter  of 
this  study  but  had  no  permanent  ill  effects.  At  the  May  1847 
meeting,  after  Lewis  H.  Morgan  had  delivered  an  important 
paper  on  the  Iroquois  Indians,  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  a  Cayuga  Indian 
Chief,  spoke  eloquently,  as  you  may  learn  from  a  later  chapter. 
The  Society  was  certainly  wide  awake!  During  this  period  the 
Proceedings  were  published  each  year  and  a  fine  new  volume  of 
Collections  appeared.  The  Society  sadly  recorded  the  deaths 
of  two  of  its  founders,  John  Pintard  in  1844  and  Peter  Gerard 
Stuyvesant  in  1847,  leaving  Reverend  Samuel  Miller  as  the  sole 
survivor  until  1850.  They  also  mourned  the  loss  of  their  Presi¬ 
dent,  Honorable  Albert  Gallatin,  who  died  on  August  1 2,  1849. 

The  most  important  action  during  this  period  was  the  decision 
on  June  1,  1847,  to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  home  for  the  Society.  The  need  for  a  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  to  house  their  treasures  was  brought  home  to  the  members 
by  a  fire  in  the  University’s  smaller  chapel  which,  though  it  did 
not  injure  the  precious  library  of  the  Society,  did  spur  them  to 
greater  efforts  towards  the  raising  of  the  building  fund  for  a 
fireproof  home  of  their  own.  Their  precious  collections  had  had 
so  many  close  calls  that  the  fire  in  the  same  building  with  their 

J  O 

library  must  have  frightened  the  members  considerably.  The 
bequest  of  $5,000  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Demilt,  announced  in  De¬ 
cember  1849  (she  left  the  same  amount  to  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  Library,  their  first  legacy),  was  promptly  added  to  the 
small  but  growing  building  fund  and,  under  the  vigorous  leader¬ 
ship  of  Luther  Bradish,  who  as  First  Vice-President  had  guided 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  during  most  of  the  Gallatin  administra- 
tion,  the  building  campaign  was  continued  with  great  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  into  his  own  regime  which  followed. 

C* 

The  annual  report  for  1 849  announced  that  the  library  then 
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contained  15,000  books  and  pamphlets,  1,400  volumes  of  news¬ 
papers,  2,000  maps,  15,000  manuscripts,  nearly  1,400  coins  and 
over  200  medals,  the  best  American  history  collection  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  temptation  to  quote  largely  from  the  long  list  of 
important  additions  to  the  collections  during  these  years,  includ¬ 
ing  paintings,  sculptures,  archeological  and  enthnological  speci¬ 
mens,  but  we  can  mention  only  a  few. 

In  1848  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Jarvis,  U.S.A.,  deposited  a  splendid 
collection  of  weapons,  utensils,  and  costumes  of  the  Plains  In¬ 
dians  and  a  few  fine  South  American  artifacts  which  were  later 
made  an  outright  gift  and  recently  turned  over  to  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  Three  years  earlier  we  had  secured  the  very  important 
collection  of  original  Robert  Erskine  Revolutionary  W ar  maps 
from  the  collection  of  Simeon  De  Witt,  Geographer  of  the 
Army,  which  had  come  from  the  latter’s  son,  Richard  Varick 
De  Witt.  This  collection  was  described  as  “Not  exceeded  in 
value  by  any  donation  ever  made  to  the  Society”  and  consisted 
of  over  a  hundred  surveys  made  during  the  war  in  parts  of  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  This  col¬ 
lection,  of  the  greatest  historical  importance,  is  still  in  use. 

On  June  5.  1849,  the  very  capable  librarian,  Jacob  B.  Moore, 
resigned,  “having  accepted  an  appointment  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country”— as  first  postmaster  of  San  Francisco.  This,  for  us, 
fortunate  appointment  of  one  of  our  loyal  friends  to  a  post  in 
the  very  center  of  the  California  Gold  Rush  activities  resulted 
in  his  sending  us  a  large  amount  of  material  on  this  pioneer  period 
of  California’s  history,  making  ours  one  of  the  important  collec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers,  books,  ephemeral  pamphlets,  and  prints  on 
this  fascinating  subject. 

In  this  period  we  also  received  the  Chief  Justice  Daniel  Elors- 
manden  papers,  including  the  account  of  the  trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger;  the  original  Indian  deed  for  Staten  Island,  1670;  many 
important  manuscripts  and  a  ten-volume  scrapbook  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War;  many  important  early  books  on  New  York  and  New 
England;  and  several  Bradford  and  Franklin  imprints. 
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LUTHER  BRADISH  (1783-1863) 

TENTH  PRESIDENT  (1850-1863) 

Luther  Bradish,  diplomat  and  states- 
man ,  was  graduated  from  Williams 
in  1803,  studied  law  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  and, 
in  1820,  was  sent  by  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  visit  the  Near  East 
and  find  out  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Turkey.  He  remained 
in  Europe,  travelling  extensively , 
including  Scandinavia  and  Russia, 
returning  in  1826  and  settling  in 
Franklin  County  where  he  had  large 
land  holdings.  He  was  a  Whig  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Assembly, 
1827-1830,  1833-1838,  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  Speaker  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor,  which  office  he  held  from 
18 3P  to  183.3.  Having  been  defeated 
for  Governor  in  1832,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  his  friend  President 
Millard  Fillmore  as  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  at  New  York  for 
1831-1832.  He  lived  in  New  York  from  1832  on  and  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  educational  and  philanthropic  interests,  including  the  American 
Bible  Society  of  which  he  was  President  for  many  years.  Mr.  Bradish 
joined  our  Society  in  1817  and  became  a  life  member  in  1837.  He  was 
First  Vice-President  from  1833  to  1839  and  President  from  1830  until  his 
death  on  August  30,  1863.  His  papers,  1827  to  his  death,  fll  fourteen 
boxes  on  the  shelves  of  our  Manuscript  Collection.32  The  Society  owns 
his  oil  portrait  by  Thomas  Hicks. 

DURING  the  fourteen  years  of  the  Luther  Bradish  admin¬ 
istration  the  nation  had  the  following  Presidents:  Zachary 
Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  California,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon  became 
States;  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Dakota,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Idaho,  Territories. 


LUTHER  BRADISH  (1783-1S63) 

Tenth  President,  1850-1863 
By  Thomas  Hicks,  1856 

Gift  of  the  artist,  1856 
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This  development  of  the  West  was  made  necessary  by  a  growth 
of  over  eight  million  in  our  population,  with  over  thirty-one 
million  in  the  country  in  i860.  The  slavery  situation  became 
more  and  more  critical  as  it  was  debated  whether  Kansas  should 
enter  the  Union  slave  or  free;  we  had  the  Lincoln-Douglas  De¬ 
bates;  John  Brown  raided  Harper’s  Ferry,  was  tried  and  hanged; 
the  Southern  states  seceded  from  the  Union  and  formed  the 
Confederate  States  of  America;  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded 
on  April  14,  1861,  and  the  Civil  War  had  begun.  The  first  land 
battles  went  against  the  North;  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac 
in  1862  fought  the  naval  battle  which  heralded  the  beginning  of 
modern  naval  armament;  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
signed  January  1,  1863,  and  the  slaves  were  free;  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  won  by  the  North  the  following  July  and  on 
November  19th  the  national  cemetery  there  was  dedicated  and 
Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address.  The  war  was  still 
unfinished  when  Bradish  died. 

There  were  many  evidences  of  growth  before  and  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Erie  Railroad  reached  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  reached  Albany  in  1851;  Pullman 
cars  came  in  1858  to  make  travel  easier;  buildings  were  being 
built  higher  as  city  land  increased  in  value  and  so  we  welcomed 
Otis’s  invention  of  the  first  safe  elevator  in  1852.  With  kerosene 
oil  being  used,  we  were  glad  to  have  the  invention  of  the  lamp 
chimney  the  same  year.  It  was  not  long  before  Gail  Borden  per¬ 
fected  the  process  of  condensing  milk;  we  were  provided  with 
refrigerators,  harvesters,  and  mowing  machines;  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  began  to  operate  and  we  soon  had 
a  direct  line  to  San  Francisco;  Cyrus  W.  Field  laid  the  first  At¬ 
lantic  cable;  the  overland  mail  stage  was  running  from  St.  Louis 
to  California;  and  the  pony  express  was  operating  from  Sacra¬ 
mento  to  St.  Joseph  in  ten  days.  A  serious  panic  crippled  business 
from  1 857  to  1859,  but  we  also  had  the  Pike’s  Peak  and  Virginia 
City  gold  rushes,  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada’s  Comstock 
Lode,  and  oil  was  struck  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Know-Nothing  Party  stirred  up  anti-Catholic  feeling; 
Amelia  Bloomer  edited  the  first  women’s  rights  newspaper,  The 
Lily  (which  was  a  daisy! ),  and  lent  her  name  to  the  ridiculed  but 
later  much-admired  garment  which  she  wore.  Jenny  Lind,  the 
“Swedish  Nightingale,”  and  the  English  sparrow  reached  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1850.  (In  1890  starlings  were  imported  to  wipe  out  the 
sparrows  but  both  are  still  flourishing.)  The  Y.M.  and  YAV.C.A.s 
began  their  good  work;  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  aided  our 
State  universities  and  agricultural  colleges;  Yale  awarded  the 
first  American  Ph.D.;  and  Leutze  mispainted  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing  the  Delaware ,  now  the  foundling  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

In  these  years  we  could  enjoy  for  the  first  time  Moby  Dick, 
Uncle  Tonis  Cabin,  Leaves,  of  Grass,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Harpers  Monthly  and  Weekly,  the  Beadle  dime  novels,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  all  the  books  in  the  newly  opened  Boston  Public 
and  Astor  Libraries.  Or  we  could  whistle  and  sing  Old  Folks  at 
Ho?ne,  Dixie  (written  for  a  New  York  minstrel  show  but 
adopted  by  the  South  as  its  marching  song),  or  the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic.  Here  in  New  York  City  in  1850  the  citizens 
flocked  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  sing  in  Castle  Garden  which,  three 
years  later,  was  to  become  an  emigrant  station,  or  they  later 
joined  in  welcoming  Louis  Kossuth  the  Hungarian  hero, 
chuckled  over  the  first  cartoon  of  Uncle  Sam  (in  Diogenes ,  Hys 
Lantern,  March  13,  1852);  they  were  amazed  by  the  domestic 
manufactures  and  ancient  or  contemporary  art  treasures  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  they  admired  the  first  New 
York  police  uniforms;  Cooper  Institute  was  founded  in  1 857  and 
they  cheered  Abraham  Lincoln’s  famous  speech  there  in  i860. 
They  could  patronize  their  first  A.  &  P.  store,  opened  on  Yesey 
Street  in  1859  or,  if  invited,  attend  the  grand  ball  for  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales  the  following  year;  and  they  would  not  soon 
forget  the  bloodshed  and  terror  of  the  Draft  Riots  of  1863. 

Luther  Bradish  served  our  Society  as  First  Vice-President  and 
President  for  eighteen  years  and  during  his  regime,  in  spite  of 
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panic  and  war,  we  got  on  our  feet  financially,  erected  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  building  of  our  own,  added  2,286  new  members  to  our 
rolls,  including  Abraham  Lincoln,  celebrated  our  semi-centen¬ 
nial,  acquired  some  of  our  most  important  artistic,  archeological, 
and  historical  collections,  and  inaugurated  a  fund  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  precious  manuscripts.  Mr.  Bradish  was  al¬ 
ways  courteous,  dignified,  friendly,  and  thoughtful  of  others. 
He  was  tactful,  enthusiastic,  and  mentally  precise  and  had  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  Always  competent  and  dependable,  this 
scholarly,  able  politician  and  businessman  almost  never  missed  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  over  which  he  presided  during  most  of 
the  administration  of  Albert  Gallatin  as  well  as  his  own.  He  had 
thousands  of  friends  and  no  enemies  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Society  should  flourish  under  his  direction. 

The  new  administration  was  saddened  when,  on  January  7, 
1850,  Reverend  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  the  last  of  the  Society’s 
Founders  died.  Bradish  and  his  enthusiastic  and  energetic  col¬ 
leagues  went  vigorously  to  work  to  wipe  out  the  debt  of  some 
$1,200  which  they  had  inherited.  By  gifts  and  the  sale  of  publi¬ 
cations  they  were  able  to  announce  on  January  7,  1851,  that  all 
debts  had  been  paid  and  that  the  Society  was  “in  a  condition  of 
prosperity  in  all  respects  never  before  attained.”  The  Society 
never  again  spent  money  it  did  not  already  have  in  the  bank. 
The  current  dues  from  the  greatly  enlarged  and  constantly 
growing  membership  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  running  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  Librarian,  though  he  had  no  “official”  salary, 
was  paid  $1,000  per  year  for  his  much-appreciated  services. 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  as  our  Librarian  from  1 849 
to  1875  Mr.  George  Henry  Moore  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Jacob  Bailey  Moore,  when  in  June  of  the  former  year  the  elder 
Moore  became  the  first  Postmaster  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  LeRoy 
E.  Kimball  said  of  him: 

George  Henry  Moore  had  begun  work  in  the  library  in  1841,  while 
still  a  sophomore  in  New  York  Universitv,  and  in  1848,  at  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  had  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
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which  he  served  until  1892,  and 
during  his  fifty-one  years  with  the 
Society  he  was  said  to  have  been 

r 

the  central  figure  in  its  activities. 
In  1876,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  Librarian  in  order  that 
he  might  accede  to  the  request  that 
he  take  the  active  administration  of 
the  Lenox  Library,  of  which  he 
was  a  fellow7  trustee  with  his  friend 
James  Lenox,  to  whom  he  acted 
as  adviser.  Three  years  later  his 
younger  brother,  Jacob  Bailey 
Moore,  Jr.,  became  Librarian  and 
served  for  eight  years,  doubtless 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  George 
Henry,  whose  active  interest  as  an 
historian  and  bibliographer  was 
ended  only  by  his  death  on  May 
5,  1892.  The  epoch  of  the  three 
Moores  had  extended  for  a  total  of 
thirty-five  years  of  active  service 
as  Chief  Librarians  of  the  Society.33 

The  great  achievement  of  the  Luther  Bradish  administration 
was  the  securing  of  a  permanent  home  for  the  Society.  Having 
nearly  $35,000  in  the  Building  Fund  by  the  beginning  of  1853, 
the  Society  began  looking  for  a  site  on  which  to  build.  They 
finally  chose  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and 
Eleventh  Street,  a  plot  in  the  best  residential  section  of  the  city, 
measuring  59V2  by  100  feet,  which  they  finally  bought,  as  re¬ 
ported  at  the  meeting  of  June  20,  1854,  for  $1 1,500.  Here  they 
proposed  to  build  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which  was  about  $10,000 
more  than  they  had  in  their  Building  Fund.  However,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1 855,  the  Building  Committee  was  authorized  to  go  ahead 
with  the  construction,  the  additional  funds  to  be  raised  as  the 
work  progressed. 

The  new  home  of  the  Society  (Mettam  &  Burke,  Architects) 
was  to  be  an  “Italian-Roman-Doric  style  of  building,”  55  by  92 
feet  in  size  and  two  stories  or  64  feet  high,  built  of  sandstone 
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with  brick  floors  covered  with  pine  flooring— the  best  type  of 
fireproof  construction  of  the  period.  There  was  to  be  a  sub¬ 
basement  and  basement  for  storage,  furnace  room,  and  janitor’s 
quarters.  The  first  floor,  nearly  six  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  was 
to  contain  an  ample  (or  so  they  then  thought)  lecture  hall,  ante 
and  committee  rooms;  and  the  second  floor,  the  68-  by  50-foot 
library,  with  the  vestibule  and  librarian’s  office  at  the  front,  the 
main  reading  room  to  be  3 1  feet  high  or  47  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
central  dome.  Above  the  vestibule  and  office,  reached  by  an  iron 
staircase  from  the  library,  was  a  map  and  chart  room.  This  was 
to  be  the  home  of  the  Society  for  half  a  century. 

With  construction  well  under  way  it  was  possible  to  have  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone  on  October  17,  1855.  The 
Society  met  at  the  University  and  had  as  guests,  Mr.  William 
Young,  President  of  St.  George’s  Society,  Mr.  Frederic  DePey- 
ster,  President  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  Mr.  H.  Aaronson, 
President  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.  Having  formed  in 
procession,  the  members,  guests,  architects  and  builders  marched 
to  the  new  site  where,  after  a  prayer  by  Reverend  Thomas  De 
Witt,  D.D.,  First  Vice-President,  the  Honorable  Luther  Bradish, 
President  of  the  Society,  laid  the  cornerstone  and  delivered  an 
address  “appropriate  to  the  occasion.”  “Frederic  De  Peyster, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Trustees  of  the  Building 
Fund  then  addressed  the  Society,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev¬ 
erend  George  W.  Bethune,  D.D.,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society,  and  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Osgood,  D.D.,  Domestic 
Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Society  then  adjourned,”  very 
well  satisfied  with  its  accomplishment,  no  doubt,  as  it  might  well 
be.34 

On  April  12,  1855,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  exempting  the 
Society’s  new  building  from  taxation  and  other  legal  entangle¬ 
ments,  which  was  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  had  invested  in  its 
construction,  and  the  work  progressed  steadily.  Early  in  the  year 
1857  it was  found,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  costs  were  running 
ahead  of  estimates  and  that  they  would  need  an  additional 
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$16,000  to  complete  the  building,  so  a  circular  was  printed  and 
mailed,  an  appeal  was  published  in  the  press,  with  friendly  edi¬ 
torials  to  help  it  along,  and  Mr.  DePeyster  and  his  committee 
went  out  once  more  to  raise  the  necessary  additional  funds.  At 
the  meeting  of  February  3d  he  was  able  to  report  that  “the  final 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  an  enterprise,  which  has  so  long 
occupied  your  cares,  your  anxieties  and  your  efforts,  is  hence¬ 
forth  assured;  and  that  too  upon  its  original  condition,  without 
any  debt,  except  of  gratitude  to  a  generous  public.” 

The  collections  were  moved  into  the  new  building  during  the 
autumn  of  1857  an^  on  November  3d  the  task  was  completed 
and  the  Society  held  the  dedication  ceremonies  which  you  will 
find  described  in  the  chapter:  “Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent 
Diners.”  John  Ward  Dean  described  the  building  in  his  Histori¬ 
cal  Magazine  as  follows: 

The  new  building  of  the  Historical  Societv  has  a  commanding  situa¬ 
tion,  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  opposite  the 
venerable  St.  Mark’s  Church  ....  The  entire  cost,  nearly  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  paid  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  ....  It  was  an  important  condition  which  the  Society  laid 
down  at  the  outset,  that  the  work  should  not  be  undertaken  until  its 
expense  was  provided  for.  The  wisdom  of  this  foresight  is  now  seen  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  an  edifice,  entirely  free  from  debt,  at  a  season  of 
almost  universal  financial  embarrassment.  [The  panic  of  185 7  was  in 
full  swing.]  A  second  provision  was,  that  it  should  be  substantially  fire 
proof.  This  also  is  secured,  with  much  additional  elegance  and  con¬ 
venience. 

“The  external  appearance  of  the  building,”  says  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce ,  “is  very  handsome.  It  is  solid  and  substantial,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  a  light  and  graceful  look,  as  best  becomes  an  institution  where  sound 
historical  learning  and  the  amenities  of  art  are  fostered  together  ....  [The 
building]  sets  back  several  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  is  guarded  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  by  a  heavy  stone  railing,  and  is  entered  through  a 
lofty  door  by  a  flight  of  massive  steps  ....  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
lecture  and  meeting  room,  which  is  a  noble  hall, .  . .  capable  of  containing 
six  hundred  persons.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  eight  elegant  Corinthian 
columns  of  iron  ....  Ascending  a  broad  iron  staircase,  we  come  to  the 
Library  and  Art  Gallery,  which  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  building. 
The  vast  apartment  devoted  to  these  objects  is  admirably  planned  and 
finished.  The  proportions  are  good;  the  alcoves  and  shelves  are  durable 
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and  elegant;  the  decorations  in  white  and  gold  are  chaste  and  pretty; 
and  an  abundance  of  light  is  let  in  from  above.  The  floor  is  occupied 
exclusively  by  books;  the  first  gallery  by  maps,  charts,  engravings,  and 
American  newspaper  files,  of  which  the  Society  has  the  largest  assortment 
in  the  country;  and  the  second  gallery  bv  pictures.  The  collection  of 
paintings  is  one  of  the  best  exhibited  in  the  city  ....  The  manuscript 
room,  which  contains  vast  stores  of  pains-taking  erudition,  is  on  the  first 
gallery.”33 

In  1858  a  visitor  to  our  building,  who  signed  him  (or  her) 
self  “L.A.R.,”  wrote  a  series  of  Letters  from  New  York  which 
gives  something  of  the  flavor  of  our  first  building  when  it  was 
new.  Let  us  join  him  (or  her)  for  a  tour  of  the  picture  galleries: 
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Did  you  ever  happen  to  straggle  into  Second  Avenue?  It  is  a  broad 
and  stately  street,  with  a  sort  of  business  artery  in  the  shape  of  a  city 
railroad  track  veining  its  center,  while  handsome  private  residences,  cool, 
green  parks  and  solemn-looking  churches  meet  the  casual  eye  on  either 
side  as  far  up  as  Twentieth  Street  .... 

On  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Second  Avenue  is  a  handsome 
and  substantial  looking  building  ....  As  we  ascend  the  long  flight  of 
steps  and  enter  the  learned  precincts  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
Building  the  eye  is  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  beauty  of  the  vestibule 
within.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  tall  and  graceful  columns,  and  the 
prevailing  tints  around  are  white  and  gold,  while  under  foot  is  a  delicate 
and  artistic  tracery  of  different  colored  mosaic  marble  .... 

What  a  quiet,  subdued  atmosphere  there  always  is  in  great  libraries! 
Involuntarily,  our  voices  sink  to  a  whisper,  and  our  footfalls  grow  lighter 
as  we  enter  the  vast  room  with  its  tiny-patterned  carpet  of  green,  like 
close-shorn  grass,  its  long  perspective  railings  of  white  and  gold,  the 
gleaming  marble  busts  ranged  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  quiet  little  alcoves  with  their  numberless  treasures  of 
Russia  binding,  gilded  leather,  and  printer’s  ink! 

See  how  solemn  those  spectacled  old  gentlemen  look,  enthroned  in 
their  cosy  arm  chairs,  and  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  some  huge  folio  or 
quarto  gray  with  age  and  (doubtless!)  bursting  with  solid  information. 
I  confess  to  being  terribly  afraid  of  such  extra-learned  books,  and  sym¬ 
pathize  more  with  the  younger  occupants  of  the  room  who  content 
themselves  with  less  ponderous  tomes. 

But  as  we  don’t  happen  to  be  in  search  of  forgotten  lore  or  historic 
truths  today,  let  us  ascend  yon  stairs  [Can't  yon  picture  the  elegant  lady 
who  must  have  written  this!],  and  make  our  way  toward  the  famous 
picture  gallery  attached  to  this  establishment .... 

The  third  gallery,  however,  is  the  most  attractive  and  fascinating  of 
all.  Hither  congregate  the  ladies  in  all  the  glory  of  crinoline,  ribbon,  and 
lace  to  feast  their  eyes  on  beautiful  pictures,  while  the  less  impressionable 
lords  of  creation  are  content  to  burrow  among  moldy  volumes  below 
stairs.  [Of  course  a  lady  wrote  this ,  and  probably  a  very  attractive  one 
too.] 

Portraiture  seems  to  predominate  here,  although  there  is  a  fine  and 
well-selected  collection  of  rare  landscapes,  fruit  and  game  pieces  and 
life-pictures  ....  the  cold,  keen  face  of  De  Witt  Clinton  .  .  .  the  fine 
benignant  countenance  of  dear  old  silver-haired  Dr.  Francis,  whom  every 
one  likes  and  every  one  reveres,  and  who  has  an  especial  right  to  be  here, 
inasmuch  as  he  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  guiding  spirit,  and  the  very 
head  and  front  of  the  whole  Historical  Society  enterprise  .  .  .  Here  also 
is  the  pale  brow  and  earnest  eye  of  Alexander  Hamilton  .  .  .  the  serene, 
clear  forehead  and  piercing  glance  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  .  .  .  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  countenance  of  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold  .... 
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What  pleasant  places  these  picture  galleries  are  to  linger  in!  We 
can  lounge  on  the  sofas  and  chat  socially,  or  scrutinize  the  little  groups 
who  stroll  around,  eye-glasses  in  hand,  from  picture  to  picture,  or  even 
peep  audaciously  over  the  railing  into  the  library  below,  where  the 
silent  students  are  bending  over  their  tables  all  unconscious  of  the  “sights” 
that  are  being  taken  from  above  stairs!  ...  so  we  must  reluctantly  bid 
good  bye  to  the  pictures  and  statues,  and  carry  away  the  memory  of  a 
most  delightful  morning,  for  which  we  must,  as  politely  as  we  know 
how,  render  up  our  acknowledgments  to  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  officials.30 

We  hope  that  the  author  of  this  guided  tour  of  our  building 
was  one  of  our  guests  at  the  first  recorded  Strawberry  Festival 
of  the  Society,  held  in  our  old  quarters  at  New  York  University 
on  June  17,  1856.  She  (?)  would  have  enjoyed  it. 
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DISTINGUISHED  AMERICANS 

AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
[IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  OLD  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  SQUARE] 

“Designed  and  Drawn  from  Life  by  J.  Gollman” 

Engraved  by  Thomas  Doney;  printed  by  William  Pate,  1854 

The  New -York  Historical  Society 

This  engraving  is  reproduced  at  pages  1 04-1 05;  the  key  thereto,  on  the  page  opposite. 
Archbishop  John  Hughes,  pictured  between  Edward  Everett  and  the  Van  Burens, 
father  and  son,  in  the  engraving,  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  key,  which  is 
reproduced  here  as  it  was  first  issued. 

Both  the  engraving  and  its  key  were  given  to  the  Society  by  the  artists  in  1854.  In 
making  the  presentation  in  their  behalf,  Judge  William  W.  Campbell  said  of  the  en¬ 
graving  (NYHS  Minutes,  January  3,  1854): 

“It  represents  an  interior  view  of  the  large  Chapel  of  the  University  with  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  in  session.  The  heads  with  one  or  two  exceptions  were 
painted  from  life  by  Mr.  Julius  Gollman,  a  native  of  [Hamburg,]  Germany  and  who 
came  to  this  Country  only  about  four  years  ago  and  was  favorably  introduced  to  the 
American  public  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  eminent  and  able  representative  of 
the  German  Confederacy,  Baron  Roenne.  The  engraver  is  Mr.  Doney,  well  known 
by  his  celebrated  engraving  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

“The  first  proof  is  now  presented  on  behalf  of  these  artists.  For  over  two  years  past 
they  have  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  this  work.  .  .  .  They  have  also  desired  me  to 
ask  from  the  Society  permission  to  dedicate  the  work  to  them.  .  .  .” 

The  above-quoted  record  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Society  places  Julius  Gollman’s 
arrival  in  America  at  about  1850— two  years  earlier  than  has  previously  been  sup¬ 
posed,  for  up  to  now  it  was  thought  that  the  National  Academy  catalogue  of  1852 
contained  the  earliest  reference  to  his  presence  on  these  shores.  His  only  listing  in  a 
New  York  City  Directory  before  i860  was  in  the  year  1853,  though  a  Broadway 
address  is  given  for  him  in  the  National  Academy  catalogue  of  1856.  The  Ohio 
Business  Directory  of  1859  lists  him  as  of  Cleveland,  but  he  returned  to  New  York 
City  the  following  year  and  resided  as  formerly  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  University 
Building  until  1865,  the  last  year  in  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy.  He  may  then 
have  returned  to  Cleveland,  where  the  1872  Directory  lists  him  as  a  practicing  artist. 
He  eventually  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  Berlin  on  August  5,  1 898. 

Judge  Campbell’s  firsthand  authority  in  establishing  Gollman’s  arrival  in  America 
at  about  1850,  together  with  his  revelation  that  the  artist  began  his  painting  of  the 
heads  at  least  as  early  as  1851,  all  but  one  or  two  being  from  life,  goes  far  to  remove 
our  former  suspicion  that  a  number  of  them  were  copied  from  portraits  by  other 
artists.  Of  the  men  depicted,  three  had  died  before  the  engraving  was  finished:  John 
Calhoun  died  in  1850  and  so  may  be  the  exception  to  which  Campbell  alludes;  but 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay,  both  of  whom  died  in  1852,  lived  long  enough  for 
Gollman  to  have  taken  their  likenesses  and  Webster  at  least,  having  been  on  hand  to 
address  the  Society  that  year,  was  available.  Although  the  entire  group  shown  in 
Gollman’s  picture  never  assembled  at  one  time,  all  were  members  of  the  Society 
during  its  years  in  the  University  Building,  and  their  collective  life-portrait  remains 
an  important  and  authoritative  record  of  these  many  very  distinguished  Americans. 

Thomas  Doney,  who  engraved  the  “Distinguished  Americans,”  w'as  a  mezzotint 
engraver  who  came  to  Canada  from  France,  worked  for  a  time  in  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
and  established  himself  in  New  York  City  about  1844.  William  Pate,  who  printed  it 
and  the  Key,  was  listed  as  a  member  of  the  engraving  firm  of  Neal  &  Pate  in  the  New 
York  Business  Directory  of  1844.  His  shop  was  at  16  Burling  Slip  in  1854,  when  he 
printed  the  “Distinguished  Americans.” 
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With  the  erection  of  our  building,  New  \  ork  had  for  the  first 
time  an  adequate  place  for  the  collection  and  display  of  works  of 
art  and  antiquity  as  well  as  the  materials  for  the  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  and  so  it  was  natural  that  a  large  number  of  important 
individual  portraits,  landscapes,  sculptures,  prints,  archeological 
and  ethnological  specimens  were  presented  to  our  galleries,  but 
we  will  mention  only  the  outstanding  collections  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Luther  Bradish. 

The  New  York  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1 844 
and  was  built  on  the  private  collection  of  Luman  Reed,  a  patron 
of  Cole,  Durand,  Mount  and  other  contemporary  American  ar¬ 
tists.  From  1845  to  1848  it  occupied  the  Rotunda  in  City  Flail 
Park,  was  given  temporary  quarters  in  the  Academy  of  Design 
building  in  1 849,  and  finally  was  deposited,  then  totalling  between 
75  and  100  paintings,  besides  sculptures  and  prints,  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  building  in  the  autumn  of  1 857.  The  collection  was  given 
to  us  the  following  spring  through  the  good  offices  of  Jonathan 
Sturges,  Reed’s  former  partner  who,  with  Reed’s  son-in-law, 
Theodore  Allen,  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  New  York 
Gallery.  The  collection  included  many  excellent  examples  of 
the  work  of  Cole,  Durand,  Flagg,  Mount,  and  Trumbull,  numer¬ 
ous  important  American  portraits  and  a  few  European  paintings. 
It  was  the  first  large  and  valuable  collection  of  art  to  come  to  the 
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society. 

In  1858  James  Lenox,  through  Henry  Stevens  of  London, 
purchased  thirteen  massive  marble  bas-reliefs  from  the  palace  of 
Sardanapalus  in  Nineveh,  dating  from  about  650  B.C.,  and  on 
December  7th  President  Bradish  announced:  “It  affords  me  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  have  it  now  in  my  power  to  announce  to 
you  that  this  entire  collection  has  been  purchased  by  our  fellow 
member,  Mr.  James  Lenox,  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  now  presented  by  him  to  the  Society.”  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  spring  and  placed  in  the  basement,  the  only 
part  of  the  building  with  a  floor  strong  enough  to  bear  their 
great  weight.  They  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Lenox  Col- 
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lection  of  Nineveh  Sculptures.  There  they  remained  until  their 
removal  to  the  basement  of  the  present  building  from  which 
they  were  eventually  lent  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  These 
splendid  works  of  ancient  art,  the  only  others  from  the  same  site 
being  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre,  added  greatly  to  the 
prestige  and  interest  of  the  Society’s  art  gallery  during  the  period 
when  we  took  the  entire  field  of  art  history  for  our  province. 

In  1853  Dr.  Henry  Abbott  (1812-1859),  a  British  physician 
who  lived  in  Egypt  and  collected  Egyptian  art  and  antiquities 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  possible 
for  private  collectors  to  assemble  such  a  collection,  brought  it 
to  New  York  where  it  was  exhibited  until  1858.  Dr.  Abbott,  who 
had  failed  to  recover  the  cost  of  bringing  this  great  collection  to 
America  by  its  exhibition  as  a  commercial  venture,  wished  to 
sell  it  and,  as  early  as  1854,  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  by 
public  subscription  his  asking  price  of  $ 60,000,  a  modest  sum 
considering  that  the  collection  had  cost  him  $100,000  plus  some 
$10,000  in  transportation  and  other  expenses  since  its  leaving 
Egypt.  Some  $26,000  was  raised  towards  its  purchase  and  it  was 
originally  hoped  that  the  collection  might  be  placed  in  Cooper 
Institute.  But  there  the  venture  died  until  it  was  resurrected  by 
our  Society  in  1859.  Then  a  committee  headed  by  Frederic  De 
Peyster,  our  prize  money-getter,  set  vigorously  to  work.  Cir¬ 
culars  were  distributed,  public  lectures  on  Egypt  were  held  to 
whip  up  local  interest  in  the  collection,  subscription  lists  were 
circulated,  and  all  but  $5,000  of  the  remaining  $34,000  had  been 
raised  and  paid  over  to  Dr.  Abbott  when  he  died  in  1859.  The 
remaining  sum  was  paid  to  his  executors  and,  on  December  21, 
i860,  the  then  greatest  Egyptian  collection  in  America  (it  is 
still  one  of  the  three  or  four  finest)  was  ours  and  was  on  view  in 
our  building  by  April  2,  1861.  This  splendid  collection  of  over 
1,100  pieces  included  a  large  number  of  examples  of  Egyptian 
sculpture,  jewelry,  and  other  works  of  art  and  archeology  in¬ 
cluding  “three  large  mummies  of  the  Sacred  Bull,  Apis,  the  only 
specimens  known  in  the  world!”  (Said  Kelby.)  They  might 
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have  been  sacred  bulls  to  the  Egyptians  and  Mr.  Kelby  but  they 
have  always  been  white  elephants  to  us— but  how  the  public 
loved  them!  This  collection  attracted  many  visitors  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  was  given  much  space  in  the  newspapers.  After  its 
removal  to  the  present  building  the  collection  was  properly  cata¬ 
logued  and  displayed  for  the  first  time  but  when  the  new  wings 
were  added  to  the  building,  it  was  lent  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
and  was  eventually  transferred  to  their  permanent  ownership. 

One  other  outstanding  collection  of  a  very  different  kind  and 
one  of  far  greater  interest  and  appropriateness  to  us  became  avail¬ 
able  in  December  1 862  when  Mrs.  John  James  Audubon  offered 
to  sell  the  Society  the  original  watercolors  of  American  birds 
which  her  husband  had  used  in  the  elephant  folio  and  later  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  famous  Birds  of  America.  Once  again  Mr.  Frederic 
DePeyster  went  to  work  and  on  June  2,  1863,  announced  that 
the  necessary  $4,000  had  been  raised  and  the  collection  was  ours, 
thus  saving  for  America  a  priceless  treasure  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  gone  to  the  British  Museum. 

Many  oil  portraits  of  great  historical  value  and  artistic  merit 
were  also  received,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  that  of 
Cornelis  Steenwyck,  Dutch  Burgomaster  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  Mayor  of  New  York  under  the  English.  There  are  also  por¬ 
traits  of  Rip  Van  Dam  (lovely  name!),  member  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Council,  1702-1735,  and  his  wife;  James  Rivington,  fam¬ 
ous  New  York  Tory  printer,  after  Stuart;  George  Clinton,  first 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  by  Ames;  Aaron  Burr,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  who  killed  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  the  famous  duel,  by  Vanderlyn;  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
by  Jarvis;  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  Captain  John  A.  S.  Sutter;  eight 
crayon  portraits  of  western  Indians,  by  St.  Memin;  and  a  marble 
bust  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Greenough.  Of  special  interest 
was  the  large  group  engraving:  Distinguished  Americans ,  at  a 
Meeting  of  The  New  York  Historical  Society  in  the  large  chapel 
of  the  old  New  York  University  building,  including  49  portraits, 
all  but  one  or  two  of  the  originals  of  which  were  drawn  from  life 
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in  1852  and  1853  bv  Julius  Gollmann  who  came  to  New  York 
from  Germany  about  1 850.  The  engraving  was  made  by  Thomas 
Doney  and  and  published  by  William  Pate  in  1854.  “The  first 
proof  [before  letters]  is  now  presented  on  behalf  of  these  artists. 
For  over  two  years  past  they  have  devoted  most  of  their  time  to 
this  work.”  (Minutes.)  [Reproduced  herein,  with  key,  pp.  104- 
107.] 

The  Library  was  also  enriched  by  many  generous  donors. 
Henry  O’Rielly  of  Rochester  began  the  presentation  of  his  large 
collection  of  Western  New  York  and  early  telegraphic  manu¬ 
scripts,  a  collection  to  which  he  added  for  many  years;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Art-Union  presented  their  records,  including  3  8,000  letters; 
we  received  the  Revolutionary  War  papers  of  John  Lamb;  an 
important  collection  of  Cadwallader  Colden  papers  from  the 
Colonial  period  of  New  York’s  history;  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry’s  letter  to  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  September  10, 
1813,  announcing  his  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie;  the 
original  draft  of  DeWitt  Clinton’s  famous  memorial  to  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  in  favor  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson,  1816;  and  the  manuscript  of  Clement  C.  Moore’s  fam¬ 
ous  poem  The  Night  Before  Christmas.  And  James  Lenox  pre¬ 
sented  a  copy  of  the  third  folio  of  Shakespeare,  1 664. 

We  held  five  large  and  interesting  meetings  in  this  period 
including  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary  celebration  in  1854,  with 
George  Bancroft  as  orator;  the  housewarming  for  our  new  build- 
ing  in  1857;  the  anniversary  meeting  in  November  of  the  same 
year  at  which  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  delivered  his  fascinating  ad¬ 
dress  on  New  Y ork  during  the  Last  Half  Century;  the  W ashing- 
ton  Irving  memorial  meeting  of  i860  with  William  Cullen 
Bryant  as  the  speaker;  and  the  bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  New  York’s  first  printer,  in  1863— all  of  which 
are  described  in  the  chapter  on  “Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent 
Diners.” 

There  were  paid  lecture  courses  open  to  the  public  in  1852- 
1853  at  one  of  which,  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  December  9th, 
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GEORGE  BANCROFT  ADDRESSING  THE  SOCIETY,  DEC.  9,  I  85  2 
Topic:  “The  Republican  Character  of  Art”;  place:  Tripler  [Metropolitan]  Hall 
Drawing  by  Eyre  Crowe  who  attended  with  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
From  Crowe’s  With  Thackeray  in  America  (London:  1893),  p.  39 

1852,  George  Bancroft  spoke  on  The  Culture ,  the  Support  and 
the  Objects  of  Art  in  a  Republic ,  with  the  distinguished  English 
author,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  in  the  audience.38  There 
was  another  series  in  1 85  8- 1 859,  at  one  of  which,  on  February  7, 
1859,  Herman  Melville  spoke  on  the  South  Sea  Islands.  (How 
we  would  have  enjoyed  hearing  that  one! )  The  regular  monthly 
lectures  for  members  were  unusually  well  attended  with  many 
distinguished  speakers,  including  Daniel  Webster  on  February 
23,  1852  (he  died  later  the  same  year);  and,  on  June  16,  1857, 
the  venerable  portrait  painter  Rembrandt  Peale  who  spoke  on 
Washington  and  his  Portraits. 

Opinions  seem  to  have  differed  regarding  the  importance  of 
our  Society  and  the  interest  of  our  lectures  during  this  period. 
Soon  after  the  Society’s  building  was  opened,  one  of  our  life 
members,  the  38-year-old  George  Templeton  Strong,  confided 
this  characteristically  scathing  passage  to  his  famous  diary: 
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May  3,  1858.  Looked  through  the  premises.  The  New  York  Gallery 
of  the  Fine  Arts  is  deposited  in  the  cockloft.  Old  Luman  Reed’s  collection 
is  its  nucleus.  Vanderlyn’s  very  gorgeous  Ariadne  is  there— splendid  in 
color.  [  This  was  a  loan ,  later  recalled.  It  was  lent  by  Edward  Coykendall 
to  the  Senate  House  Museum ,  Kingston,  New  York,  according  to  their 
V anderlyn  catalogue  of  193$,  no.  13.]  The  Historical  Society  owns  some 
nice  books.  My  life  membership  is  not  absolutely  valueless.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  that  institution  shows  what  activity  and  loud  braying  can  do. 
Its  corporate  functions  are  not  exalted.  Its  office  is  to  collect  and  preserve 
books  and  MSS  illustrative  of  our  brief  and  barren  history.  That  is  all. 
The  lectures  and  “papers”  it  generates  so  abundantly  I  set  down  as  equal 
to  zero:  an  estimate  more  charitable  than  accurate,  for  they  are  properly 
affected  with  a  negative  sign,  as  gaseous  secretions  of  vanity  and  dilet¬ 
tantism.  Yet  this  is  far  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  literary  organiza¬ 
tions.3” 

Turning  from  the  not-so-powerful  Mr.  Strong,  let  us  see  what 
a  really  great  man  thought  of  us  in  this  same  year,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Lecture  Committee  regretting  that  his  duties  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  Society: 

Boston,  Dec.  27th  1858 

Gentlemen, 

.  .  .  Permit  me,  while  thanking  you  for  your  courteous  invitation,  to 
express  the  great  pleasure  I  enjoyed  in  a  visit  to  your  building  and  its 
collections.  It  has  hardly  been  my  privilege  to  pass  an  hour  more  profit¬ 
ably  and  agreeably  than  that  of  last  week  in  examining  a  few  of  the 
many  objects  of  interest  contained  in  your  invaluable  treasury. 

I  am,  Gentlemen  with 

Great  respect 

Yours  very  truly 

O.  W.  Holmes 

Messrs.  E[dwin]  J.  Brown,  J[acob]  Harsen,  Wm.  S.  Mayo,  Thomas 
Hicks,  George  L.  Duyckinck. 

While  our  building  was  not  located  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  there 
does  seem  to  be  some  evidence  (which  is  sometimes  borne  out 
even  today)  that  its  lectures  could  be  relaxing.  Whether  it  was 
the  warm  and  comfortable  homelike  atmosphere  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  or  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  visitor  after  a  hard 
day  in  the  office  or  (perish  the  thought! )  the  soothing  monotony 


JOHN  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD  (  I  8  1 4—  I  8 7  3  )  AND  PENCIL  SKETCH  BY  HIM 

Drawn  at  the  Society’s  annual  election,  Jan.  3,  1865 
when  the  historian  was  elected  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary 


of  the  lecturer’s  voice,  it  is  certain  that  an  occasional  member  or 
guest  went  fast  asleep.  For  evidence  of  this  we  need  but  to  glance 
at  the  accompanying  sketch  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1 865,  when  the  artist,  perhaps  to  keep  himself  awake  while 
the  ballots  were  being  counted,  produced  portraits  (unfortun¬ 
ately  unidentified)  of  two  of  his  fellow  members  who  lacked  his 
energy  and  so  had  succumbed.  It  is  entitled:  “Waiting  for  the 
Returns.  Annual  election,  NYHS  J[ohn]  Rfomeyn]  Br[odhea]d 
Domestic  Cor.  Sec.  [to  which  honor  he  was  at  that  moment  being 
elected ]  Jan.  3d  1864  [sic,  1865].” 

We  have  further  evidence  on  this  soporific  subject  from  the 
recollections  of  John  Austin  Stevens,  a  member  from  1848  and 
the  Society’s  Librarian  from  1876  to  1878,  which  appears  in  his 
article:  Benedict  Arnold  a?id  his  Apologist :40 

To  this  battle  [first  battle  of  Saratoga  at  Bemis  Heights]  Mr.  Arnold 
devotes  a  separate  chapter.  In  this  chapter,  read  by  him  as  a  paper  before 
the  New-York  Historical  Society  [on  October  7,  1879,  entitled:  “The 
Campaign  against  Burgoyne  in  1777,  and  who  led  the  American  Troops 
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to  Victory”],  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  [George]  Bancroft  was  questioned. 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  present  at  the  reading,  but  took  no  notice  of  the  re¬ 
marks.  Later  in  a  letter  describing  the  lecture,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune ,  October  21,  1879,  Mr.  Arnold  used  these  words: 
“Mr.  Bancroft  took  his  seat  on  the  stage,  and  I  turned  to  him  and  com¬ 
plimented  him  as  the  ‘Father  of  American  History,’  and  then  went  on 
to  show,  by  the  letters  of  Varick  and  Livingston,  his  mistakes,  which  I 
was  sure  he  never  would  have  made  if  he  had  ever  read  these  letters! 
The  audience  evidently  enjoyed  the  scene,  and  applauded  repeatedly 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  had  ‘listened  with  great  pleasure,’ 
but  directly  one  of  the  officers  whispered,  ‘He  has  not  heard  a  single 
word  you  have  said;  the  old  gentleman  is  very  deaf.’  I  could  only  say: 
‘I  wish  you  had  told  me  that  an  hour  ago.’  But  all  went  off  well.”  This  is 
a  graphic  description  of  a  not  uncommon  scene.  The  atmosphere  of  this 
ancient  society,  particularly  on  the  platform,  is  of  an  unusually  somnolent 
character,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  appreciative  audience  has 
enjoyed  the  humorous  scene  of  an  enthusiastic  orator  making  pointed 
allusions  to  a  dignitary  on  the  stage,  who  remained  the  while  utterly 
placid  under  the  gentle  influence  of  sleep.  Well  do  we  remember  a 
similar  scene,  when  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant  (one  of  the  officers) 
[he  was  First  Vice-President,  1873-1878]  presided  at  a  meeting  [on 
October  7,  1873,  when  Reverend  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  Holland’s  delegate 
to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  spoke  on  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers  First  Worship 
in  North  America”],  and  gave  way  to  the  same  soothing  influence. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  reverend  orator  turned  gracefully 
to  Mr.  Bryant,  and  quoted  the  well  known  closing  lines  from  Thanatop- 
sis.  The  audience  applauded— and  so  did  the  venerable  Mr.  Bryant, 
awakened  by  the  sound.  The  audience,  to  use  the  good  stage  word,  “rose 
to  him,”  while  the  unconscious  president  continued  to  lead  the  applause 
(of  himself). 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  scene  Mr.  Arnold  describes  so  innocently. 
Fortunate  for  him  perhaps  that  the  “Father  of  American  History”  was 
asleep  in  reality.  He  is  not  troubled  with  deafness,  and  Mr.  Arnold 
deludes  himself,  if  he  supposes  that  he  has  “caught  him  napping,”  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Here  is  yet  more  evidence  of  this  regrettable  but  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  our  elderly  members.  In  a  letter  to  the  Society  written 
on  May  22,  1951,  Mrs.  William  Ray  Smith  (Marion  Parris)  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  reminiscences: 

My  father,  Edward  Lowden  Parris  came  to  New  York  in  1866,  the 
year  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  practiced  law 
in  New  York  until  1916,  when  he  retired.  He  died  in  1921.  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  for  many  years  [he  jomed  on 
March  2, 1880 ]  and  always  greatly  em 
joyed  its  meetings  and  lectures  [even 
if  the  supercilious  Mr.  Strong  didn’t]. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  I  often 
went  with  my  father  to  the  lectures 
in  the  old  headquarters  far  down 
town— on  Second  Avenue  I  think. 
They  were  attended  by  a  few  very 
old  gentlemen,  who  all  went  to  sleep 
in  the  course  of  the  lectures  (which 
I  found  very  interesting)  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  catch  the  lecturer’s  eye  as 
he  glanced  over  his  audience.  With¬ 
out  changing  his  “lecturing  voice,” 
he  said  “As  you  are  the  only  person 
awake  in  the  room,  with  your  kind 
permission  I  will  omit  the  next  ten 
pages,”  which  he  did,  and  concluded 
rather  abruptly. 

After  the  lectures  we  used  to  go 
down  to  the  basement  and  sit  on  tombstones  and  marble  sarcophagi  and 
partake  of  what  my  father  always  called  “a  light  collation.”  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  very  best  water-cress  and  lobster  sandwich  I  ever  ate,  and 
cups  of  very  hot,  very  strong  chicken  bouillon.  All  the  old  gentlemen, 
refreshed  by  their  naps,  became  very  lively— and  a  good  time  was  had 
by  all! 

In  1857  a  new  volume  of  the  Society’s  Collections,  devoted 
to  the  Colonial  history  of  New  York,  was  published  and  two 
years  later  a  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  Library  filled 
over  600  pages  of  the  Collections.  This  was  our  last  printed  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  library.  A  fund  was  established  by  the  Society  in 
1858  for  the  publication  of  materials  on  American  history.  The 
transferable  shares  were  limited  to  1,000  of  which  only  850 
were  ever  sold,  the  first  ten  to  James  Lenox,  each  shareholder 
to  receive  one  volume  per  year.  The  publication  of  the  series  was 
not  begun  until  1 868  but  from  that  date  it  has  been  continued. 

The  Society  was  greatly  cheered  by  the  receipt,  on  November 
1,  1859,  of  its  third  legacy,  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  Seth  Gros- 
venor,  the  income  from  which  helped  with  the  current  expenses 
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By  Eyre  Crowe,  Dec.  9,  1852 

From  With  Thackeray  in 
America,  p.  38 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  SOCIETY’S  ELEVENTH  STREET  ART  GALLERY 


which  had  grown  considerably  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
building.  Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  further  financial  support 
of  this  character,  the  Society  proposed  “to  enlarge  and  extend 
their  Art  Collection  with  a  view  of  providing  a  public  gallery  of 
art  in  this  city.”  Such  a  gallery  was  needed.  Not  since  the  old 
American  Art-Union  had  been  forced  in  1852  to  discontinue 
its  extremely  popular  exhibitions  of  contemporary  American 
painting  had  the  people  of  New  York  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
free  public  gallery  of  art;  but  the  Society’s  Art  Committee,  most 
of  whom  had  been  officers  or  managers  of  the  Art-Union,  were 
still  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  idea  of  promoting  the  aesthetic 
education  of  the  public  through  free,  perpetual  exhibitions.  They 
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hoped  to  make  The  New- York  Historical  Society  and  its  grow¬ 
ing  collection  of  art  works  an  instrument  for  such  a  project. 
Through  their  influence: 

The  Society  was  the  first  to  formulate  a  plan  to  establish  a  museum 
and  art  gallery  for  the  public  in  Central  Park,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  August  14,  i860  ....  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  who  secured  the  approval  of  the  plan  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Central  Park  and  in  1862  the  Society  memorialized 
the  Legislature  to  set  apart  the  Arsenal  Building  in  the  Park  for  the 
proposed  museum.  .  .  .  [ This  action  was  approved  by  the  Legislature , 
March  ay,  1862,  but ]  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  plan  failed. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  ground  and  the  proximity  of  the  reservoir 
near  the  Arsenal  Building,  the  Society  urged  a  change  to  higher  ground 
in  the  Park.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act,  April  29,  1868,  setting  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Society  a  site  in  the  Park,  covering  Eighty-first  to 
Eighty-fourth  Streets,  300  feet  west  of  Fifh  Avenue,  the  building  to  be 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

Renewed  efforts  were  made  in  1 870  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  Society 
to  establish  a  museum  of  history,  antiquities,  and  art,  by  the  erection  of 
a  building  on  the  new  site  in  the  Park;  but  owing  to  the  great  cost  of 
the  proposed  building  [we  still  have  the  grandiose  plans  of  the  architect ], 
and  the  erection  of  the  same  on  city  property,  the  scheme  was  finally 
abandoned.  [But  the  idea  was  taken  up  and  carried  through  by  others, 
the  result  being  that:]  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  occupies  this 
site,  the  buildings  having  been  erected  by  the  city  at  an  original  cost 
of  a  million  dollars,  with  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  city  of 
$150,000.  for  its  support.41 

And  so,  although  the  Society  did  eventually  open  its  galleries 
of  American  portraits,  landscapes,  and  sculpture  to  the  public 
at  large,  as  an  integral  part  of  a  general  museum  of  American 
history,  it  was  also  instrumental  in  fostering  the  establishment  of 
its  great  competitor  across  Central  Park. 
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FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER  (1796-1882) 

ELEVENTH  PRESIDENT  (1864-1866) 

Frederic  DePeyster  came  of  an  old 
New  York  family  and  was  born  in 
this  city  November  18,  1796.  After 
graduating  from  Columbia  College 
in  1816  he  studied  law  with  Peter  A. 
Jay  at  Kinderhook,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  18/9  and  f  rom  18 20  to  18 31 
was  Master  in  Chancery.  Fie  served 
in  the  militia  and  had  the  rank  of 
Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  De 
Witt  Clinton.  After  183-  he  spent 
his  time  in  administering  his  large 
estate  and  the  various  philanthropic 
organizations  in  which  he  was  inter¬ 
ested.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
New  York  Society  Library,  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society;  also  as  a  founder 
or  officer  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
Home  for  Incurables,  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren  and  of  the  Leake  and  Watts 
Orphan  Asylum.  He  was  a  fluent  and  popular  speaker  and  writer,  a 
scholar  and  lover  of  art. 

For  most  of  his  lifetime  Frederic  DePeyster  was  a  loyal  worker  for 
our  Society  and,  more  than  once,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  the 
money  to  extricate  us  from  a  dilemma  or  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
Society.  He  joined  the  Society  as  a  life  member  in  1823.;  served  as  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  182-J-1829;  Recording  Secretary,  1829-183-1,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  1838-1843;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary, 
1843-/844;  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  1842-1866,  18-13- 
1882;  Second  Vice-President,  1830-1863;  President  (first  term),  1864- 
1866;  and  (second  term),  18-3  until  his  death  on  August  1 7,  1882,  at 
the  age  of  86.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  before  the  Society  which  pub¬ 
lished  eight  of  his  addresses.1  The  DePeyster  family  papers  for  three 
centuries  and  their  splendid  historical  library  eventually  came  to  the 
Society.  We  also  have  oil  portraits  of  Frederic  DePeyster  by  Bissell  and 
by  Gerhard  as  well  as  seventeen  of  other  members  of  his  family. 


FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER  ( 1 796— I  882 ) 

Eleventh  and  fifteenth  President 
of  the  Society,  1864-1866,  1873-1882 
By  George  Gerhard,  1872 
Gift  of  Frederic  DePeyster,  iS-}2 
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DURING  the  three  years  of  President  DePeystcr’s  first 
term  of  office  the  Civil  War  was  concluded;  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  reelected  President  of  the  United  States  with  An¬ 
drew  Johnson  as  Vice-President;  Lincoln  was  shot  on  April  14, 
1865,  and  died  the  next  day,  leaving  Johnson  as  President;  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  abolished 
slavery  was  enacted  and  the  unfortunate  “carpetbagger”  recon¬ 
struction  policy  began.  In  this  period  Nevada  became  a  State  and 
Montana  a  Territory;  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Samuel  Andrews 
began  refining  oil  at  Cleveland;  the  Union  Stock  Yards  were 
opened  at  Chicago;  the  bandit  Jesse  James  flourished  in  the  West 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  South.  Another  postwar  depression 
hit  the  country  in  1866  and,  here  in  New  York,  the  Nation  was 
founded  the  previous  year. 

President  Bradish  having  died  in  office  and  First  \rice-Presi- 
dent  Thomas  DeWitt  having  declined  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  the  nominating  committee  chose  Second  Vice- 
President  DePeyster  and  in  their  report  paid  the  following 
merited  tribute  to  him:  “Besides  valuable  donations  of  his  own, 
he  has  given  his  aid  effectually  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  Society  was  at  stake,  nor  has  he  been 
wanting  in  securing  the  acquisition  of  the  most  brilliant  of  its 
collections.” 

And  so  Frederic  DePeyster  was  unanimously  elected  the 
eleventh  President  of  the  Society.  He  missed  but  one  regular 
meeting  (because  of  the  death  of  a  favorite  nephew)  and  one 
special  meeting  during  his  term  of  office.  He  was  one  of  our  most 
faithful  and  loyal  friends. 

During  DePeyster’s  first  brief  term  the  Society  continued  to 
flourish.  There  were  14,600  visitors  in  1865,  including  4,200 
guests  at  the  lectures  which,  in  addition  to  the  monthly  addresses 
before  the  members,  included  a  series  of  three  on  Egypt  and 
four  by  Professor  John  W.  Draper  on  the  “Historical  Influence 
of  Natural  Causes  on  Nations.”  The  subject  of  these  lectures 
sounds  to  us  a  little  on  the  dull  side  but  they  were  so  popular  that 
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at  least  one  of  them  was  repeated  by  request.  But  much  more  ex¬ 
citing  was  the  celebration,  on  October  12,  1864,  of  the  “Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Nether  land  by 
the  British”  which  took  place  at  Cooper  Institute  with  John 
Romeyn  Brodhead  as  the  appropriate  speaker,  after  which  the 
company  adjourned  for  a  party  at  the  Society,  as  is  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  chapter  on  Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners. 

St.  Nicholas  Day  was  celebrated  as  usual  on  December  6, 
1864,  with  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  of  Oxford  (and  later  of 
Cornell  University)  speaking  on  the  history  of  his  native  univer¬ 
sity.  On  this  occasion  Librarian  George  Henry  Moore,  as  the 
Minutes  tell  us,  “further  referred  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
First  Celebration  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Nicholas  by  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1810,  an 
account  of  which  (prepared  by  John  Pintard,  its  then  Librarian 
and  Recording  Secretary)  he  had  caused  to  be  reproduced  at 
this  time  [including  woodcut  portraits  of  John  Pintard  and  Dr. 
Anderson  engraved  by  the  latter]  for  distribution  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  present.  The  engraving  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  the  Dutch  fireside  on  Santa  Claus  morning  be¬ 
ing  engraved  by  the  same  engraver  (Dr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
now  in  his  ninetieth  year)  who  executed  the  original  fifty-four 
years  ago.”  This  charming  four-page  folio  (verso  of  each  page 
blank)  is  still  one  of  our  most  delightful  souvenirs.  At  the  St. 
Nicholas  party  in  1939  the  Anderson  broadside  was  again  re¬ 
produced  together  with  the  words  and  music  of  the  good  saint’s 
song:  Sancte  Clans  goed  heylig  Man  in  both  Dutch  and  English. 

The  annual  report  for  1 865  tells  us  that  nearly  1,800  titles  had 
been  added  to  the  library  in  addition  to  52  volumes  of  news¬ 
papers,  49  manuscripts,  29  maps,  329  broadsides,  and  123  mu¬ 
seum  objects.  In  January  1 866,  the  local  “Sons  of  Rhode  Island” 
gave  a  fund  of  $600,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  to  buy 
books  on  that  State.  Though  not  large,  this  fund  was  most  wel¬ 
come  and  is  still  being  used  for  its  original  purpose.  During  this 
period  a  drive  to  increase  the  Publication  Fund  raised  the  number 
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of  shareholders  to  740  and  the  fund  to  $1 8,500,  which  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  begin  publication,  though  the  first  volume  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Collections  in  the  Publication  Fund  Series  did  not  appear 
until  1868. 

There  were  many  important  additions  to  the  library,  including 
a  rare  collection  of  250  books  on  Holland  presented  by  General 
J.  Watts  DePeyster,  son  of  our  President;  and  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  broadside:  The  Conditions  for  New  Planters ,  a  piece  of 
promotion  literature  aimed  to  attract  settlers  to  Governor 
Richard  Nicolls’  lands  at  Esopus,  now  Kingston,  New  York.  It 
was  probably  printed  at  Boston  by  Marmaduke  Johnson  in  1 665 
and,  if  so,  is  the  only  surviving  work  printed  by  Boston’s  first 
printer." 

W e  were  also  given  two  paintings  by  Benjamin  West:  Hector 
Parting  with  his  Wife  and  Child  at  the  Scaean  Gate  and  Chryseis 
Returned  to  her  Father  Chryses;  five  important  drawings  of 
buildings  in  old  New  York  by  Peter  Grim;  and  the  mutilated 
statue  of  Honorable  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  by 
Joseph  Wilton  of  London,  originally  erected  at  the  intersection 
of  Wall  and  William  Streets  in  1770.  Its  head  and  arms  were 
knocked  off  by  the  British  soldiers  in  1777  because  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  Americans;  after  many  adventures,  the  truncated 
marble  figure  was  purchased  in  1 864  by  Simon  F.  Mackie  (who 
gave  it  to  the  Society  when  he  became  a  member  a  couple  of 
months  later),  a  merchant  and  insurance  broker  in  New  York 
who  hailed  from  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  two  outdoor  statues  in  America,  the  other  being  the  gilded 
lead  equestrian  statue  of  George  III  which  stood  at  Bowling 
Green  until  the  night  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read  to  the  troops  and  populace  at  New  York,  when  it  was 
pulled  down  and  most  of  it  run  into  bullets  to  help  carry  on  the 
war.  The  four  remaining  pieces,  together  with  the  marble  base, 
are  also  in  our  museum.  The  same  year  Trinity  Church  gave  us 
the  original  tombstone  of  William  Bradford,  New  York’s  first 
printer,  it  having  been  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
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The  “first  American  collector 
and  connoisseur”  of  European 
paintings  was  Thomas  Jefferson 
Bryan  ( i 803 ?-i 870),  son  of  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  Philadel¬ 
phia  family,  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1 82  3,  a  student  but 
not  a  practitioner  of  law,  and 
a  lifelong  collector  of  European 
and,  later,  American  art.  After 
twenty  years  in  Paris  where  he 
gathered  the  bulk  of  his  collec¬ 
tion,  he  returned  to  America  and 
settled  at  839  Broadway,  corner 
of  Thirteenth  Street,  where  he 
had  his  living  quarters  as  well 
as  three  spacious  rooms  where 
he  hung  his  “Bryan  Gallery  of 

O  J  J 

Christian  Art”  and,  in  1853,  issued  a  brief  checklist  which  was 
followed  the  same  year  by  an  annotated  catalogue  of  230  paint¬ 
ings  compiled  by  Richard  Grant  White.4  The  collection  grew 
until,  by  1 87 1 ,  it  numbered  3  8 1  canvases  and  one  marble.  “There 
he  could  be  found,  at  almost  any  hour,  seated  in  an  old  fashioned 
arm  chair,  in  a  picturesque  robe-de-chambre  and  velvet  cap, 
looking,  with  his  snowy  hair  and  florid  complexion,  like  some 
old  Venetian  or  Florentine,  in  his  ancestral  palace,  surrounded 
with  pictorial  heirlooms.”  “A  wealthy  and  eccentric  Philadel¬ 
phian,  ...  he  was  possessed  of  superior  graces  of  mind  and  per¬ 
son,  but  never  married.  .  .  .  His  long,  snowy  locks  and  beard, 
keen,  frosty  eyes  and  articulated  facial  outlines  afforded  all  the 
elements  for  an  ideal  picture.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bryan  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  a  resident  of  Paris  during  the  memorable 
revolutions  of  1830  and  1 848,  periods  rich  with  spoil  for  the  art 
collector.’”  “His  range  in  old  pictorial  art  was  enormous,  his 
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By  William  O.  Stone,  1867 
Painted  from  life  for  the  Society 
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taste  exquisite,  his  knowledge  great,  his  enthusiasm  unlimited, 
his  generosity  unbounded.” 8 

The  Bryan  collection  contains  important  works  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schools:  Byzantine,  Early  Italian,  Twelfth  Century,  An¬ 
cient  Venetian,  Early  Florentine,  Spanish,  German,  French, 
English  and  American,  the  latter  including  portraits  of  the 
Peale  family,  Washington,  Stuart,  John  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Priestley,  Madison,  Decatur,  Bainbridge,  Perry,  Corn- 
planter,  and  others,  by  such  artists  as  West,  Stuart,  Sully,  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Savage,  Bartoli,  and  Jarvis, 
many  of  them  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Peale  Museum  in 
Philadelphia. 

There  was  a  modest  sign  at  the  street  door  announcing  that 
the  “Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art”  [this  was  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  portraits  were  added ,  though  these  later  subjects  undoubtedly 
considered  themselves  Christians ]  was  above-stairs  and,  having 
mounted  the  two  flights,  the  visitor  encountered  a  small  boy 
who  collected  twenty -five  cents  admission  charge  and  sold  cata¬ 
logues.  His  name  was  Thomas  Nast  but  he  shortly  left  to  draw 
illustrations  for  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  another  budding  young  artist,  David  Edward 
Cronin,  whose  delightful  reminiscences  give  over  twenty  pages 
to  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  establishment  which  included  a  French 
valet  about  35  years  old  who  took  charge  of  his  household  and 
prepared  his  breakfasts  (—he  dined  at  the  Union  Club).  This 
valet  turned  out  to  be  a  woman  in  disguise  but  Mr.  Cronin  hastily 
added  that  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Bryan  never  suspected  her  sex.7 

When  the  Cooper  Institute  was  opened  in  1 857  the  Bryan  Col¬ 
lection  found  a  temporary  home  there  for  several  years.  “One 
day  Mr.  Bryan  entered  the  gallery.  The  venerable  Peter  Cooper 
was  exhibiting  to  a  friend  the  beauties  of  a  portrait  of  a  burger- 
meister  by  Rembrandt  [which  later  turned  out  to  be  neither  a 
bur  germeister  nor  by  Rembrandt ],  and  poking  with  the  point 
of  his  umbrella  at  its  merits.  That  was  not  only  dangerous  but 
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sacrilegious  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  there  was  at 
once  a  scene  between  the  philanthropist  and  the  connoisseur. 
The  result  was  that  the  public  exhibition  of  the  paintings 
ended.”6 

Having  in  the  meantime  disposed  of  a  few  paintings  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Bryan  most  generously  offered,  on  April  5,  1 864,  to  give  the 
entire  collection  to  our  Society  provided  that  it  “shall  always  re¬ 
main  in  the  possession  of  said  Society  either  in  its  rooms  ...  or  in 
a  building  to  be  erected  within  the  city.”  The  offer  was  accepted 
with  gratitude  and  alacrity,  the  collection  was  installed  under 
Mr.  Bryan’s  direction  by  June  5,  1 866,  and  deeded  to  the  Society 
April  2,  1867,  on  which  date  the  generous  donor  was  requested 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  painted  that  year  by  William  O. 
Stone.  Mr.  Bryan  gave  us.  that  year  the  excellent  portrait  of  his 
father,  Guy  Bryan  ( 1 775-1 829),  President  of  the  American  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  director  of  the  Second  United  States 
Bank,  by  Thomas  Sully,  a  replica  painted  by  the  artist  in  1832 
from  his  original  of  1825. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  in  Europe  buying  sixty  more  pictures  for  his 
collection  in  1 870  and  was  returning  with  them  on  the  Lafayette 
when  a  cold  he  had  contracted  on  the  continent  turned  into 
pneumonia.  Realizing  his  precarious  condition,  he  had  a  lawyer 
draw  up  a  statement  of  his  intention  to  add  these  pictures  to  the 
gift  already  made  to  the  Society  but  he  died  on  May  14th  before 
it  could  be  signed.  However,  an  affidavit  as  to  his  known  wishes 
was  signed  by  several  witnesses  and  his  heirs  generously  agreed 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  obvious  desires.  Our  Minutes  record 
that  Mr.  Bryan  was  “not  only  a  genial  companion  and  intelligent 
gentleman  of  probity  and  culture,  but  a  public  benefactor  in  his 
liberal  efforts  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  the  Fine 
Arts  in  this  country.”  Through  this  munificent  gift  the  Society 
secured  its  most  important  collection  of  paintings  of  the  great 
artists  of  Europe  and  America,"  which,  until  the  opening  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  1872,  helped  to  make  ours  the 
greatest  art  museum  in  the  city. 
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HAMILTON  FISH  (1808-1893) 

TWELFTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  867— I  869) 


The  distinguished  statesman  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish  was  born  in  New  York ,  the 
son  of  a  Revolutionary  officer  of 
eminence ,  wealth  and  prominent 
family,  and  of  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant, 
descendant  and  heir  of  Governor 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  in  1827,  studied  law  un¬ 
der  Peter  A.  Jay,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830  and  practiced  in 
New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1843-183.),  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York,  1847-1848,  and 
Governor,  18 49- 18 50.  He  was  United 
States  Senator,  1831-183 7,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  served  on  the 
Union  Defense  Committee  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  as  a  federal 
Commissioner  for  the  Relief  of  Pris¬ 
oners.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  ineffectual  U.  S.  Grant  for 
two  terms ,  1869-1877,  with  a  record  of  great  distinction.  His  refinement, 
cultivated  tastes,  cordiality  and  dignity  were  in  great  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  shoddy  national  administration  in  which  he  served.  Retiring 
to  private  life,  he  was  for  years  a  Trustee  of  Columbia,  President-General 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  President  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
various  local  literary  and  philanthropic  organizations.  Hamilton  Fish 
joined  our  Society  in  1832,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  in  1839 
and  President  from  1867  until  he  resigned  on  March  29,  1869,  to  become 
Secretary  of  State.  On  retirement,  he  served  as  our  First  Vice-President, 
1881-1888,  when  he  retired  because  of  age,  being  then  in  his  eightieth 
year.  We  have  his  oil  portrait  by  Heaton,  after  Huntington. 


HAMILTON  FISH  (1808-1893) 

Twelfth  President,  1867-1869 
By  Daniel  Huntington 
Courtesy  of  Columbia  University 


AT  THE  beginning  of  Hamilton  Fish’s  three-year  presi- 
l  dency  of  the  Society  Andrew  Johnson  continued  his  inept 
administration  of  our  government  and  was  impeached  in  1868 
and  the  war  hero,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  In  this  period  Nebraska  became  a  State  and  Wyoming  a 
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Territory;  Alaska  was  purchased  and  Midway  Island  fortunately 
occupied.  Under  the  organizing  genius  of  Vanderbilt,  the  various 
small  railroads  across  the  State  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  were 
consolidated  into  the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  the  Central 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  were  completed,  giving  us 
rail  service  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Air  brakes  and  steel  rails  were 
perfected.  Refrigerator  cars  were  invented,  making  it  feasible 
for  Armour  to  begin  his  great  packing  houses.  Accelerated  busi¬ 
ness  led  to  the  manufacture  of  Remington  typewriters,  and  im¬ 
proved  transportation  to  the  W est  led  to  large-scale  farming,  the 
invention  of  the  American  windmill,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Grange.  Here  in  New  York  the  first  elevated  railroad  in  the 
country  was  opened  on  Ninth  Avenue  in  1 867;  our  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  founded  in 
1869;  but  a  severe  panic  hit  Wall  Street  on  “Black  Friday,” 
September  twenty-fourth  of  that  year. 

Frederic  DePeyster  had  made  a  devoted  and  hard-working 
president  for  our  Society  but  it  was  evident  that  some  of  the 
members  wished  a  man  of  greater  political  distinction  to  bring 
prestige  to  our  deliberations.  So,  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
January  2,  1 867,  there  were  two  tickets  in  the  field,  both  identical 
with  the  exception  of  one  office:  DePeyster  for  President  on  one; 
and  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  former  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator,  on  the  other.  Fish  won  the  election  by  two  votes 
and  held  office  until  March  29,  1869,  when  he  resigned,  having 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under  Grant  on  the  eleventh. 
This  gave  our  Society  the  unique  distinction  of  having  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  as  our  President  for  eighteen 
days! 

But  an  interesting  situation  developed  at  the  meeting  following 
the  election.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Fish  had  been  elected  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent  and  so,  three  days  later,  he  wrote  declin¬ 
ing  to  serve  since  he  considered  Mr.  DePeyster  a  much  better 
candidate  because  of  his  long  association  with  the  Society  and 
because  he  could  devote  more  time  to  the  work  of  the  office.  On 
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hearing  the  letter  read,  Mr.  DePeyster  promptly  moved  that  the 
letter  of  resignation  be  laid  on  the  table  and  that  Mr.  Fish’s  elec¬ 
tion  be  declared  unanimous.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
George  Bancroft  and  unanimously  carried,  with  instructions  that 
the  action  of  the  Society  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Bancroft  then  offered  an  eloquent  resolution  of  gratitude  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  distinguished  services  of  the  out-going  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  DePeyster.  Of  course  Hamilton  Fish  attended  the 
next  meeting  and  delivered  a  graceful  and  modest  speech  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.  During  his  short  tenure  of  the  office  he  faithfully  pre¬ 
sided  at  most  of  the  meetings  which,  perhaps  because  of  his  being 
there,  and  because  of  the  addition  of  268  new  members,  were 
unusually  well  attended.  The  speakers  included  such  well-known 
authorities  as  E.  G.  Squier  who  spoke  on  “The  City  of  the  Sun, 
Cuzco,  the  Capital  of  the  Inca  Empire”;  Evert  A.  Duyckinck: 
“A  Memorial  to  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.”;  J.  Hammond  Trum¬ 
bull:  “The  Beginning  of  Indian  Missions  in  New  England,  John 
Eliot  and  his  work  as  a  Translator”  [Trumbull  and  the  late 
Wilberforce  Eames  were  the  last  scholars  who  could  read  Eliot’s 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians  (of  which  our  Library  owns  a  copy)];  the  late  James 
Fenimore  Cooper:  “The  Battle  of  Plattsburgh  Bay  ”9  (read  by 
Librarian  Moore  from  the  original  Cooper  manuscript  which  we 
still  own) ;  John  Lothrop  Motley:  “Political  Progress  in  Europe 
and  America”;  William  Cullen  Bryant:  “The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck”;  and  John  Bigelow:  “Some  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Late  Antoine  Pierre  Berryer.”  Of  these  we  published 
the  papers  by  Duyckinck,  Motley,  Bryant,  and  Bigelow. 

Three  outstanding  gifts  were  received  during  these  years:  two 
large  panoramic  views  of  Niagara  Falls  painted  shortly  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  John  Trumbull,  presented  by  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  E.  Hosack,  son  of  our  former  President,  Dr.  David  Hosack; 
the  important  papers  of  Joseph  Reed,  Revolutionary  War  Gen¬ 
eral  and  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  including  correspondence  on  military,  legal  and  public 
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affairs,  1757,  1763-1795,  filling  twelve  large  volumes,  the  gift  of 
his  descendant,  Honorable  William  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  who 
gave  the  collection  to  us  rather  than  to  a  Philadelphia  library 
because  “There  is  not  a  single  Literary  Institution  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  has  a  fireproof  building.” 

One  of  the  choicest  private  libraries  ever  added  to  the  Society’s 


FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS  (1798-1866) 
Marble  bust  by  David  Richards 
Gift  of  Holy  Saviour  Church ,  /  V77 


collections  was  assembled  by  Reverend  Francis  Lister  Hawks, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (1798-1866),  for  many  years  one  of  our  most  ac¬ 
tive  members.  He  delivered  four  lectures  before  the  Society, 

1836- 1839,  was  on  the  Committee  on  Printed  Publications, 

1837- 1838,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  1849- 
1859.  A  distinguished  Episcopalian  preacher,  educator,  and 
church  historian,  he  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  secular  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  and  gathered  an  important  library  of  some 
two  thousand  volumes  on  the  subject  of  which  about  one 
hundred  were  of  great  rarity.  On  his  death,  this  collection  was 
sold  by  his  heirs  to  our  member  since  1852,  William  Niblo,10 
proprietor  of  Niblo’s  Garden,  who,  on  April  2,  1867,  presented 
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it  to  the  Society.  It  was  immediately  named  the  Hawks-Niblo 
Collection  and  a  catalogue  of  it  was  published  in  1871,  both  as  a 
separate  and  in  connection  with  a  memorial  to  its  founder.11  If  it 
were  possible  to  duplicate  the  collection  today,  one  would  have 
to  write  a  check  in  six  figures.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  crown  jewels  of  American  history  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
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WILLIAM  NIBLO  (  I  789— I  878) 
Drawing  by  James  G.  Cooper 
Certified  by  Thomas  W.  Rooker,  1896 


the  following  titles  were  included:  Richard  Hakluyt:  Virginia 
Richly  Valued ,  1609;  Thomas  Morton:  New  English  Canaan , 
1637;  James  Rosier:  AL  True  Relation,  1605;  Captain  John  Smith: 
A  True  Relation ,  1608;  Andre  Thevet:  The  New  Founde 
World ,  1568;  Adrian  Vanderdonck:  Beschryvinge  van  Nieuw- 
N  ederlant,  1656;  Edward  Williams:  Virgo  Triumphans,  1650; 
Edward  Winslow:  Hypocrisie  Unmasked ,  1646;  his  New  Eng¬ 
land's  Salamander ,  1647;  his  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  of  New  England ,  1 649;  and  William  Wood: 
New  England's  Prospect,  1 63  5 .  As  though  this  treasure  were  not 
enough  for  one  day,  James  Lenox  also  presented  at  the  same 
meeting  a  set  of  both  the  large  and  small  voyages  of  De  Bry. 
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THOMAS  DE  WITT  (1791-1874) 

THIRTEENTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  869— I  87  I  ) 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  onr 
next  President  should  have  been 
descended  from  one  of  the  earliest 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  N etherland 
and  that  he  should  have  been  one  of 
the  last  who  was  able  to  preach  to 
his  congregation  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage.  Reverend  Thomas  DeWitt, 
DAT,  was  born  in  the  old  Dtitch 
town  of  Esopus  or  Kingston ,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Union  College  in  1808 
and  from  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick ,  New  Jersey, 
four  years  later.  He  preached  in 
Dutchess  County  tint  'd  18 in  when  he 
became  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  New  York  City  of  which  he  was 
the  senior  clergyman  from  18)8  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  New  York  in  1874. 
He  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  classics  and  a  familiarity  with 
■  modern  languages;  his  scholarship 
was  extraordinary  and  his  love  for  American  history,  particularly  that  of 
his  own  State ,  was  unusual.  In  addition  to  many  high  offices  in  his  own 
denomination ,  Dr.  DeWitt  was  at  various  times  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  and 
Columbia  Colleges  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Having  joined  our  Society  in  1848,  his  active  interest  in  its  work  led 
to  his  election  as  Second  Vice-President  two  years  later,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1849;  he  became  First  Vice-President  the  following  year 
and  held  that  post  until,  in  1869 ,  he  became  President  of  the  Society, 
resigning  in  1871  because  of  age.  He  delivered  several  addresses  before 
the  Society,  two  of  which  were  published ,u  and  on  every  appropriate 
occasion,  for  over  thirty  years,  was  requested  to  open  or  close  the  special 
meetings  of  the  Society  with  prayer.  That  he  was  held  in  affectionate 
regard  by  his  associates  we  may  learn  from  George  H.  Moore’s  resolution 
on  his  retirement  from  office: 

“ Resolved ,  that  the  Society  receives  with  profound  sensibility  this  an¬ 
nouncement  [his  desire  to  be  relieved  from  active  official  duty  ]  from  Dr. 
De  Witt  and  desires  to  place  upon  record  the  grateful  appreciation  with 


REV.  THOMAS  DE  WITT  (  I  79 1  —  I  874) 

Thirteenth  President,  1869-1871 
By  Samuel  B.  Waugh,  1858 
Gift  of  Cuyler  and  Jesup,  1858 
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1 which  it  must  ever  recall  the  memory  of  his  long  continued  and  valuable 
labors  in  its  service. 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Society  recurs  with  affectionate  pride  to  the  fact 
that  during  his  membership  of  thirty-four  years  it  has  had  the  honor 
to  place  him  at  each  successive  annual  election  for  thirty -two  years 
among  its  presiding  officers;  where  his  kindness  of  temper ,  superiority 
of  intellect  and  dignity  of  character  have  always  exalted  atid  magnified 
his  office. 

uResolved,  That  the  Society  will  follow  him  into  his  retirement  with 
loving  regard  and  an  earnest  hope  that  he  may  long  live  to  enjoy  a  full 
measure  of  that  repose  to  which  his  age  and  his  faithful  public  services 
so  richly  entitle  him.” 

The  Society  owns  two  oil  portraits  of  Dr.  DeWitt,  one  by  Samuel  B. 
Waugh  and  the  other  by  William  Cogswell. 

DURING  Dr.  DeWitt’s  brief  regime  our  country  of  over 
38,500,000  people  saw  the  nation  reunited,  with  every 
state  represented  in  Congress  for  the  first  time  since  1 860  and  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  guaranteeing  racial 
equality  of  the  right  to  vote,  ratified.  We  applauded  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  deplored  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  were  distressed  with  the  sad  news  of  the 
Chicago  Fire.  We  learned  with  interest  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art;  and  were  delighted  with  the  powerful  cartoons  of  Thomas 
Nast  (remember  the  small  boy  who  sold  tickets  at  the  Bryan  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Christian  Art? )  in  Harpers  Weekly  and  the  Times  which 
exposed  the  Tweed  Ring  and  led  to  its  overthrow  and  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Boss  Tweed. 

Flamilton  Fish  resigned  the  presidency  on  March  29,  1 869,  to 
become  Secretary  of  State  and,  on  June  1st  Dr.  DeWitt,  the  First 
Vice-President,  then  being  out  of  the  city  and  so  unable  to  pro¬ 
test,  was  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  Society  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Fie  was  reelected  in  1870  and  1871.  The  169  new  members  en¬ 
rolled  during  DeWitt’s  term  included  several  of  distinction: 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  John  Bigelow,  George  William  Curtis, 
Lorenzo  Delmonico,  and  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  historian  of  the 
city. 
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Regardless  of  changes  in  administration,  our  series  of  lectures 
went  calmly  on  as  usual  and  the  members  during  these  years 
heard  among  others,  William  B.  Ogden,  first  Mayor  of  Chicago 
and  first  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  tell  them  about 
“The  Pacific  Railroad,  Its  Importance  and  Usefulness’';  John 
Bigelow,  lecturing  on  “Beaumarchais  the  Merchant”— a  subject 
which  was  continued  by  James  Parton  with  “Beaumarchais  the 
Dramatist  of  the  French  Revolution”;  Reverend  Elias  Nason,  on 
“The  Life  and  Times  of  Mrs.  [Susanna  Haswell]  Rowson, 
Author,  Actress  and  Teacher”1’;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  on 
“The  Life,  Character  and  Writings  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck”; 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  on  “The  Late  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  the 
First  Engraver  on  Wood  in  America,  with  a  Brief  History  of  the 
Art”;  Horace  Greeley,  on  “The  American  Desert”  in  which  he 
reported:  “Buffaloes  fast  vanishing.  Fewer  today  [1870]  than 
I  saw  in  three  days  eleven  years  ago  [1859]”;  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  on  “The  Struggle  for  Neutrality  in  America.”  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Bigelow,  Bryant,  Lossing,  and  Adams  were  printed  by 
the  Society. 

There  were  valued  additions  to  our  portrait  collection  during 
this  period,  including  a  likeness  of  President  James  Madison  by 
Durand,  one  of  Ambrose  Spencer  and  another  of  William  W. 
Van  Ness,  both  Justices  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  by 
Jarvis.  We  also  secured  one  of  our  most  interesting  museum  ex¬ 
hibits,  the  camp  cot  used  by  General  George  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War  and  given  by  him  at  the  close  of  the 
War  to  his  military  secretary,  Colonel  Richard  Varick.” 

By  1870  our  building  was  already  becoming  very  crowded 
and  many  important  art  and  museum  objects  could  not  be  ex¬ 
hibited  for  lack  of  space.  For  a  year  or  two  there  was  much  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  a  new  and  larger  building  and  the 
members  looked  longingly  at  the  site  in  Central  Park  set  apart  for 
them  by  the  Legislature,  but  the  raising  of  the  huge  sum  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  museum  was  too  vast  an 
undertaking  and,  though  a  committee  of  the  most  eminent 
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citizens  of  the  metropolis  gave  the  matter  their  careful  study,  the 
project  was  finally  abandoned. 

An  enthusiastic  New  York  Times  reporter,  who  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  Egyptian  collection,  made  this  observation: 

The  museum  and  library  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  in 
Second  Avenue,  is  interesting  not  only  to  the  man  of  learning  and  the 
s avail ,  but  also  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  average  intelligence  .... 

Although  several  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  collections  of  curiosities 
and  antiquities  committed  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Society  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  hidden  away  from  sight,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  space  and 
the  necessary  accommodation,  such  as  the  Indian  collection  and  the 
Peruvian  Antiquities  [now  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum ],  yet  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  occupy  the  attention  and  supply  instructive  and  amusing  food 
to  the  mind  for  weeks  and  months.15 

A  feature  writer  for  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser ,  who  signed 
himself  A.L.G.,  showed  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  two  articles  de¬ 
scribing  our  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  and  European 
and  American  paintings.  His  comment  was  that  “Probably  no 
collection  of  relics,  antiquities,  records  and  paintings  in  our  com¬ 
mon  country,  or  even  on  the  continent  of  America,  can  compare 
with  the  one  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.” 10 
The  crowded  arrangement  of  the  collections  did  not  seem  to 
bother  this  visitor,  for  all  museums  were  alike  in  this  respect,  the 
selective  exhibition  of  works  of  art  being  still  a  generation  or 
more  away. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  CROWDED  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  OLD  SOCIETY  BUILDING 
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AUGUSTUS  SCHELL  (1812-1884) 

FOURTEENTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  87 2 ) 

Augustus  Schell ,  lawyer,  politician 
and  businessman ,  was  descended 
from  a  family  which  came  to  Rhine- 
beck  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate 
shortly  before  the  Revolution.  He 
graduated  with  honors  from  Union 
College  in  1830,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1832  and  joined  the  law  firm 
of  John  Slosson  in  New  York  City 
soon  after.  He  was  associated  with 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Jay  Gould, 
and  others  in  the  developjjient  of 
railroads,  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
, graph  Company,  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  He  was  a  heavy 
operator  on  Wall  Street  and  died 
worth  several  million  dollars  which, 
having  no  children,  he  left  to  his 
nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  also 
high  in  the  ranks  of  Tammany ,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  M.  Tweed  as  Grand 
Sachem.  As  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Committee,  1832- 
1836 ,  he  backed  Horace  Greeley  for  President.  Though  he  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  various  offices  supported  by  Tammany,  he  was,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald  of  November  1,  1833 ,  “ an  old  pump  that  the  boys 
could  never  cotton  to  in  a  thousand  years.’’’1  However,  he  was  appointed 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  by  President  Buchanan  in  1833; 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1863  and 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  its  most  important  labors ;  and  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hoffman  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Amendment 
Commission.  He  was  associated  with  many  local  clubs,  societies  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  his  favorite  charity  being  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  of  which  he  was  Presid ent  from  1866  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Schell  joined  the  Society  in  1838  and  became  a  life  member  in 
1830.  He  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  from  183.3  t0  1883- 
1883  a?id  was  its  Chairman  for  twenty  years  during  the  period  of  its  most 
arduous  labors  and  activity.  He  was  elected  First  Vice-President  in  1831 
and  President  in  1832  for  a  single  year  but  was  reelected  in  1883  and 
served  until  his  death  on  March  23,  1883,  at  the  age  of  32.  He  left  the 
Society  $3,000  in  his  veil l.'7  Airs.  Schell  gave  us  his  posthumous  portrait. 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL  ( I  8  I  2—1 884) 

Fourteenth  and  sixteenth  President 
of  the  Society,  1872,  1883-1884 
By  Eastman  Johnson,  1885 

Gift  of  his  widow,  1886 
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DURING  1872  U.  S.  Grant  was  reelected  President  and  his 
rival,  Horace  Greeley,  died  before  the  electoral  vote  was 
cast.  A  seventy-three  million  dollar  fire  broke  out  in  Boston; 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  our  first  mail-order  house, 
was  founded  in  Chicago  and  issued  its  first  catalogue  on  a  single 
sheet;  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  established;  Popular 
Science  Monthly  was  founded;  and  here  in  New  York  Samuel 
Ward  McAllister  organized  “The  Patriarchs,”  a  group  of  the 
elect  to  decide  who  were  to  be  invited  to  the  top-flight  social 
affairs  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  two  famous  bookmen  joined  the 
Societv  this  year:  Joseph  Sabin,  the  eminent  bookseller  and 
bibliographer,  and  Grenville  Kane,  whose  valuable  library  of 
Americana  is  now  at  Princeton.  Gifts  continued  to  pour  in, 
notable  among  them  being  the  magnificent  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  transcripts  relating  to  the  history  of  Spanish  America, 
especially  Florida,  collected  by  Buckingham  Smith  and  be¬ 
queathed  by  him  to  the  Society,  and  his  extremely  valuable  li¬ 
brary  on  the  same  general  subject,  purchased  and  presented  to 
our  Library  by  John  David  Wolfe.  With  the  Smith  library  came 
the  world-famous  Globe  of  Euphrosynus  Ulpius,  made  in  Rome 
in  1542,  which  records  the  discoveries  of  Giovanni  Da  Yerra- 
zano  in  North  America.  This  1 5  Vi  -inch  copper  globe,  on  its 
original  wooden  stand,  was  found  by  Buckingham  Smith  in 
Madrid  in  1859  an<^  brought  that  year  to  New  York  where  he 
deposited  it  for  safe  keeping  in  our  care.  “This  ancient  globe  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Eternal  City,  finding  a  permanent  resting 
place  at  last,  not  without  a  certain  fine  justice,  in  the  great 
metropolis  which  looks  out  upon  the  splendid  harbor  visited  and 
described  by  him  whose  name  is  so  prominently  engraved  upon 
the  portion  representing  the  New  World. ”18 

In  1870  George  H.  Moore  bought  from  the  artist  a  collection 
of  220  original  pencil-and-ink  drawings  of  American  Indians  and 
scenes  from  Indian  life  by  George  Catlin  ( 1796-1 872 )  which  the 
famous  artist  had  planned  to  issue  as  a  subscription  volume  but 
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THE  GLOBE  OF  ULPIUS,  1 542 
From  the  Buckingham  Smith  Collection 
Gift  of  John  David  Wolfe,  1812 


which  was  never  pub¬ 
lished.  Two  years  later 
Mr.  Moore  sold  this 
precious  collection  to 
the  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  Catlin  had  long 
been  a  member.  We  al¬ 
so  have  his  oil  portrait 
of  Major  General  Win¬ 
field  Scott  and  his  very 
important  watercolor 
group  of  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1830, 
known  as  The  Last 
Meeting  of  the  Giants. 

This  year  we  also  re- 
ceived  the  Civil  War 
library  of  General  John 
Watts  DePeyster,  a  val¬ 
ued  addition  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  gifts;  twelve  preci¬ 
ous  letters  from  George 
W ashington  to  William 
Fitzhugh;  and  the  ex¬ 
tra-illustrated  Autobi¬ 
ography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin ,  assembled 
twenty  years  earlier  by 
the  well-known  book 
collector,  John  Allan. 
Our  former  President, 
Frederic  DePeyster, 
added  his  portrait  by 
George  Gerhard  to  our 

D 

presidential  gallery. 
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COL.  ANDREW  WARNER  (1806-1899) 
Recording  Secretary,  1846-1849,  1854-1899 
By  George  A.  Baker,  Jr.  (182 1-1880) 
Fainted  from  life  for  the  Society ,  i8jj 
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FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER  ( 1769-1 862  )19 

FIFTEENTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  873— I  882  ) 

DURING  these  ten  eventful  years  the  nation  of  fifty  million 
people  had  four  Presidents:  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  who 
was  shot  September  19,  1881,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Vice- 
President,  Chester  A.  Arthur.  Colorado  became  a  State  in  1876 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  considered  part  of  our  domain 
from  1881.  The  carpetbagger  government  in  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  continued  to  be  disgraceful  under  Grant  but  was 
finally  ended  in  1877  under  Hayes.  Indian  troubles  in  the  West 
were  by  no  means  over,  for  we  had  the  Custer  Massacre  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  on  June  25,  1876.  The  panic  of  1873  lasted  for 
six  years,  caused  the  closing  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  ten  days  and  thousands  of  financial  failures.  However,  by 
1 880  business  had  recovered  and  a  decade  of  great  railroad-build¬ 
ing  began.  The  invention  of  barbed  wire  in  1874  brought  to  an 
end  the  open-range  cattle  industry  a  few  years  later  and  the 
triumph  of  the  sheep  rancher  and  prairie  farmer.  Our  cities  were 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  oil  street  lamps  and  the  picturesque 
old  lamplighter  was  no  more  when,  in  1879,  Cleveland  and  San 
Francisco  installed  arc  lamps;  in  1880  the  Brush  system  of  elec¬ 
tric  street  lights  on  Broadway  began  the  “Great  White  Way”; 
and  in  1 882  Edison  opened  his  electric-light  plant  for  the  lighting 
of  shops  and  homes  in  New  York  City.  Communications,  too, 
were  improving,  with  the  first  telephone  exchange  in  New  Haven 
in  1878,  an  Atlantic  cable  to  France  the  next  year,  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  organized  in  1881,  thanks 
to  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Alfred  Vail,  Ezra  Cornell,  and  their  Wall 
Street  promoters,  including  our  two-time  president  Augustus 
Schell.  In  1 879  that  typically  American  phenomenon,  the  Wool- 
worth  five-and-ten-cent  store,  came  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
thrifty,  and  Edison’s  invention  of  the  mimeograph,  the  phono¬ 
graph,  and  the  incandescent  light,  together  with  Eastman’s  pho¬ 
tographic  dry  plates  in  the  1870’s,  brought  new  conveniences 
and  comforts  to  everyone. 
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The  Philadelphia  Centennial  was  a  great  success  in  1876  in 
spite  of  hard  times  and  from  it  we  learned  of  our  inventive  genius, 
our  commercial  and  agricultural  expansion,  our  arts  and  crafts 
(such  as  they  were,  and  they  were  pretty  terrible),  and  a  great 
deal  of  our  history.  Inspired  by  this  centennial  of  the  founding  of 
our  nation,  monuments  were  dedicated,  spread-eagle  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  every  community  with  any  history  at  all 
recorded  it  in  a  pamphlet  or  a  ponderous  volume.  This  period  of 
cultural  awakening  gave  us  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the  game  of  tennis 
in  1 874,  the  latter  heralding  the  beginning  of  universal  participa¬ 
tion  in  outdoor  sports,  shorter  skirts,  sensible  dress  and  bobbed 
hair  for  the  ladies  and  better  national  health.  I11  this  period  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  American  Red  Cross  came  to  America 
bringing  help  and  consolation  in  war  and  peace  and,  in  1875, 
Louis  Prang  made  the  holiday  season  gay  and  friendly  with  our 
first  Christmas  card.  Five  years  later  visitors  to  New  York  could 
look  with  awe  at  “Cleopatra’s  Needle”  (which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Cleopatra)  in  Central  Park  and  speculate  on  the  civilization 
of  Thothmes  III  who  erected  it  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  to 
commemorate  the  long-since-forgotten  achievements  of  his  reign 
and  those  of  Rameses  II  and  Osarkon  I.  To  further  gratify  their 
new-found  enthusiasm  for  ancient  Egypt  they  could  then  visit 
The  N  ew-York  Historical  Society  and  examine  the  mummified 
remains  of  the  sacred  bulls  of  Apis  from  the  tombs  of  Dashour 
and  the  thousand  other  graphic  reminders  of  the  past  glories  of 
the  Middle  East. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  palace  revolution  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1873.  President  Schell,  who  had  served  only  one  year 
and  had  been  present  at  half  of  the  meetings,  had  been  renomi¬ 
nated  with  his  brother  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  at  that 
meeting  Mr.  John  P.  Crosby  put  a  rival  ticket  in  nomination. 
This  rival  ticket  won  by  a  close  margin  and  Frederic  DcPeyster 
became  President  by  16  votes;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  First 
Vice-President  by  four  votes;  William  J.  Hoppin,  Foreign  Cor- 
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responding  Secretary  by  three  votes;  and  Evert  A.  Duyckinck, 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  by  four  votes;  with  James 
W.  Beekman  (Second  Vice-President),  Andrew  Warner  (Re¬ 
cording  Secretary) ,  Benjamin  H.  Field  (Treasurer) ,  and  George 
H.  Moore  (Librarian)  on  both  tickets.  Mr.  Warner,  who  had 
been  Recording  Secretary  for  over  twenty  years,  refused  to 
serve,  since  “there  were  reasons  which  induced  him  to  decline  ac¬ 
cepting  the  office  in  association  with  the  gentleman  just  elected 
President.”  However,  on  February  18th  he  wrote  withdrawing 
his  resignation  “as  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  decline  the 
office  of  Recording  Secretary  no  longer  exist.”  What  these 
reasons  were  the  records  do  not  show! 

On  January  14th  Mr.  DePeyster  accepted  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  though  he  was  not  present  at  the  annual  meeting  and  had 
not  been  consulted  by  the  friends  who  placed  him  in  nomination. 
Evidently  considerable  heat  had  been  generated  by  the  election 
and  so  Mr.  DePeyster  wrote  the  defeated  candidate  the  follow¬ 
ing  conciliatory  letter: 

76  University  Place,  N.Y.  Jany  27,  1873 

My  dear  Mr.  Schell 

In  the  recent  election  for  President  of  the  N.Y.  Hist.  Society,  the 
result  was  quite  a  surprise  to  me;  the  influence  of  friends  having  been 
exerted  without  my  knowledge. 

I  yielded  subsequently  to  their  suggestions,  simply,  for  the  reason  ex¬ 
pressed  by  them  that  the  contest,  being  an  open  one  and  fairly  conducted, 
I  should  ill  requite  their  exertions,  by  a  refusal  to  serve. 

But  as  I  intend  to  state  on  taking  the  Chair  as  Pres’t,  this  occurance 
cannot  affect  our  personal  relations;  which  have  ever  been  cordial;  and 
for  a  length  of  time  that  has  outrun  my  memory. 

I  should,  at  once,  have  called  upon  you  to  say  as  much  verbally;  but 
learned  that  you  were  in  Albany  on  public  matters. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Hon.  Augustus  Schell.  ,  Frederic  DePeyster 

On  January  21st  Mr.  Duyckinck,  Acting  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary,  had  notified  Mr.  Schell  that  the  president  had  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  latter  wired  Mr. 
Duyckinck  from  Washington  on  February  4th  that  “while  I 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1873 

In  Recording  Secretary  Warner’s  calligraphy, 
though  he  did  not  accept  his  re-election  until  two  weeks  later 
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appreciate  the  kindness  with  which  the  appointment  has  been 
tendered,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
recent  action  of  the  Society  renders  it  proper  that  I  should  not 
accept  it.”  All  very  polite  but  still  there  was  something  smolder¬ 
ing  underneath  and  he  did  not  come  back  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  seven  years  or  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society  until  after 
DePeyster’s  death  in  1882.  On  the  same  day,  however,  he  re¬ 
plied  to  the  President: 

The  Arlington,  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  4th  1873 
My  dear  Mr.  DePeyster 

Your  letter  of  27th  of  January  came  to  hand.  I  appreciate  fully  the 
force  of  the  suggestions  you  make  as  to  the  result  of  the  recent  election 
for  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  I  agree  with 
you,  that  such  result  ought  not  to  affect  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
affect  the  friendly  personal  relations  which  have  so  long  existed  between 
us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  election  to  the  Presidency  will  tend  to  increase 
the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Society. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence  implied  by  the 
appointment  of  myself  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
3d  class  to  serve  for  three  years,  but  in  view  of  the  [result  of  the  election, 
crossed  out ]  recent  action  of  the  Society,  I  have  felt  that  it  was  proper, 
that  I  should  decline  the  appointment,  and  I  have  notified  Mr.  Duyckinck, 
the  Acting  Recording  Secretary,  accordingly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Augustus  Schell 

Mr.  Schell  could  forgive  Mr.  DePeyster  but  not  the  members 
of  the  Society  who  had  defeated  him  by  sixteen  votes  for  the 
coveted  office  of  President.  He  had  to  wait  ten  years  for  Mr. 
DePeyster  to  die  in  office  before  he,  once  more,  became  Presi¬ 
dent.  After  serving  for  an  additional  two  years,  he  too  left  the 
presidential  chair  vacant  by  his  death. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  DePeyster’s  second  administration 
was  a  fruitful  one.  He  was  completely  devoted  to  the  Society  and 
seldom  missed  a  meeting  except,  toward  the  last,  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  look  in  on  some  of  the  meet- 
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ings  during  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  DePeyster’s  administration  and 
see  if  we  can  recognize  some  of  the  new  faces  among  the  well- 
over-500  members  who  joined  during  this  period.  They  may  not 
have  come  to  very  many  meetings,  but  Presidents  Hayes  and 
Garfield  were  members  and  so  was  Prime  Minister  William  E. 
Gladstone.  Elihu  Root  (later  to  be  Secretary  of  State),  Andrew 
D.  White  (U.  S.  Minister  to  Germany  and  at  this  time  the  first 
President  of  Cornell  University),  and  Admiral  George  H.  Preble 
are  there,  however,  and  so  are  such  literary  folk  as  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow,  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  and  E.  B.  O’Callaghan  and 
the  art  collector  Louis  Durr.  In  view  of  the  need  for  more  money 
in  our  Building  Fund,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Russell  Sage,  William 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  William  W.  Astor,  and 
J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  audience  but  the  one  we  really  like  best  is 
our  new  member,  Daniel  Parish,  Jr.,  who  joined  the  Society  in 
1882  and  spent  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  buying  important, 
rare,  and  out-of-the-way  books  which  he  brought  in  every  few 
days  as  gifts  to  our  Library. 

Undoubtedly  they  and  many  other  members  who  attended 
were  attracted  by  the  notable  speakers  on  our  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  Francis  Parkman,  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  and  Andrew  D.  White. 
Our  Librarian,  John  Austin  Stevens,  had  this  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  “Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  Library  building 
from  the  centers  of  residence  of  its  members,  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  are  largely  attended,  and  great  interest  is  shown  in  its 
proceedings.” “The  need  of  a  more  northerly,  central,  and  ac¬ 
cessible  location  is  felt  more  and  more  each  day.”  1  “Numerous 
new  members  were  admitted,  among  them  several  ladies.  Ladies 
have  been  always  gladly  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  Society, 
and  arc  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,  including  the  ballot.”"  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  well-known  author  of  a  standard  historv  of  the 
city,  who  had  joined  the  Society  in  1870,  was  probably  the  first 
woman  to  deliver  an  address  before  our  members  when,  on 
November  5,  1878,  she  spoke  on  “Lyon  Gardiner,  Founder  of 
the  Manor  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  the  First  English  Settlement 
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Bequest  of  the  subject ,  1893 


Within  the  State  of  New  York.”  She  had  previously  prepared  a 
paper  on  “Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,”  which  was  read  for  her  by 
the  Librarian  on  March  7,  1871,  the  first  contribution  of  a 
woman  to  our  proceedings. 

Then  there  was  the  special  meeting  to  celebrate  the  Centennial 
of  the  Adoption  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  at  which  Major 
General  Schuyler  Hamilton  spoke  on  “Our  National  Flag,  its 
History  in  a  Century”;  the  Centennial  of  the  Adoption  of  the 
New  York  State  Constitution  which  was  held  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  at  which  the  address  on  “The  Constitution”  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Honorable  Charles  O’Connor,  our  Vice-President, 
who,  as  Deputy  Attorney  General,  had  prosecuted  and  broken 
the  notorious  Tweed  Ring;  and  our  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary 
celebration  when  President  DePeyster  gave  an  excellent  address 
on  “The  Life  and  Administration  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont,”  which  we  published  in  1 879. 
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Not  the  least  interesting  event  at  the  Society’s  building  was 
the  informal  visit  during  the  summer  of  1 88 1  of  Lafayette’s 
grandson,  Edmond  de  Lafayette,  and  his  companion  the  Yicomte 
de  Rochambeau.  A  group  of  important  members  of  the  Society 
were  there  to  greet  them  and  remind  them  that  Lafayette  and  his 
son  had  also  been  our  guests  in  1824  and  had  then  been  made 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society.  These  fine  young  men  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  manuscripts,  portraits,  and  relics  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  services  of  their  distinguished  ancestors— 
and  in  the  mummified  bulls  of  Apis.  But  the  two  really  outstand¬ 
ing  affairs  of  this  period  were  the  Centennial  of  the  Battle  of 
Harlem,  held  on  the  future  campus  of  Columbia  University,  and 
the  meeting  in  memory  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  both  of  which  are  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners. 

Several  important  bequests  came  to  us,  including  the  genealogi¬ 
cal  library  of  1,400  volumes  of  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix 
(1839-1881)  and  with  it  a  fund  of  $15,000  from  which  we  are 
still  buying  additional  books  in  the  same  field;  a  $10,000  bequest 
from  Thomas  Barron;  one  of  $5,000  from  Edward  Bill;  and 
another  of  $1,000  from  Richard  E.  Mount. 

For  the  Library,  the  most  exciting  event  was  the  bequest  of 
George  Brinley.  He  had  gathered  the  greatest  library  of  Ameri¬ 
cana  ever  privately  assembled  and  left  instructions  in  his  will  that 
a  selected  group  of  libraries  should  have  a  buying  credit  at  the 
sale  of  his  collection.  Our  share  was  $2,500  and  the  other  bene¬ 
ficiaries  were:  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  $2,500; 
American  Antiquarian  Society  and  Watkinson  Library,  the  lat¬ 
ter  then  at  Hartford,  $5,000  each;  and  Yale  University  (which 
had  given  Brinley  an  honorary  M.A.),  $10,000.  This  wise 
arrangement  not  only  made  it  possible  for  his  favorite  libraries 
to  secure  just  the  books  they  wanted  most,  as  the  gift  of  the 
famous  collector,  but  it  also  greatly  stimulated  the  sale  and  so  the 
books  brought  phenomenal  prices.  For  example,  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book ,  first  book  printed  in  North  America,  brought  $1,200,  and 
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the  Gutenberg  Bible ,  first  book  printed  in  Europe,  brought 
$8,000— unheard  of  prices  in  those  days  ( 1 878-1881 ) .  What  are 
they  worth  today?  The  Brinley  copy  of  the  former  finally  went 
to  Yale  for  $151 ,000,  and  a  fine  copy  of  the  latter  would  be  worth 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  But  of  course  not  many  of  the  prices  have 
increased  so  much. 

At  this  sale  the  various  buyers  generally  used  pseudonyms  in 
order  to  try  to  hide  their  identity;  ours,  very  appropriately,  was 
Benson ,  the  name  of  our  first  President.  In  the  first  of  the  five 
sales,  which  extended  from  1879  to  1893,  we  were  rather  timid, 
preferring  to  save  our  buying  credit  for  the  later  sales,  but  we  did 
manage  to  get  a  lot  of  New  England  local  histories,  rare  laws  and 
journals,  almanacs  and  periodicals,  and  a  few  rare  books  such  as 
Alontanus’s  A?nerica,  1671,  with  the  fine  view  of  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  which  cost  us  all  of  $1 1.00;  and  Calef’s  More  Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World,  1700,  at  $55.00.  At  the  second  sale  we  did  a 
little  better,  picking  up  some  very  rare  early  New  York  imprints, 
almanacs,  periodicals  and  newspapers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  some  rare  laws.  We  got  a  fairly  good  lot  of 
Western  items  at  the  third  sale  and  some  excellent  early  New 
York  imprints  and  poetry  at  the  fourth  sale,  but  our  buying  credit 
must  have  been  used  up  by  that  time  since  we  bought  nothing  at 
the  final  sale.  Altogether,  we  did  get  hundreds  of  rare  books, 
pamphlets,  laws,  journals,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  but  we 
were  not  used  to  auction  buying  and  were  too  timid  to  compete 
against  Lenox,  John  Carter  Brown,  and  Yale  for  the  plums.  How 
much  better  off  we  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  would 
have  been  if  both  had  bought  a  few  of  the  choice  expensive 
items,  many  of  which  have  never  since  appeared  in  the  market, 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  minor  titles.  Still,  we  did  get  a  lot  of 
important  New  York  material  and  that  is  what  counted  most. 

The  most  important  bequest,  however,  was  in  the  field  of  art, 
for  in  1882  Louis  Durr  (1821-1880),  a  wealthy  German-born 
gold  and  silver  refiner  and  assayer,  left  his  collection  of  1 5  8  paint¬ 
ings  to  any  local  museum  his  executors  might  select,  and  they 
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chose  our  Society.  Some  of  his 
lesser  art  works  were  sold  by  his 
executors  to  make  up  a  fund  of 
$ 8,000  which  accompanied  the 
bequest  to  provide  an  income  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  By  the  time  our  1 9 1 5  art  ca¬ 
talogue  was  issued  this  fund  had 
enabled  us  to  add  23  American 
paintings  to  the  collection  which 
has  continued  to  grow  modestly 
ever  since.  Though  delighted  to 
secure  this  fine  collection  which 
admirably  supplemented  the  louis  durr  (1821-1880) 
Bryan  paintings,  it  was  remarked  Bronze  bust  by  Henry  Baerer 
that  the  new  collection  was  “a  Gift  of  Durr’s  Executors,  1884 

fresh  trial  to  the  capacity  of  our  building,  crowded  as  it  is  in  every 
part.”  Later  the  same  year  the  Durr  trustees  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  a  small  group  of  engravings  and  over  a  hundred  volumes  on 
art. 

Our  Publication  Fund  series  of  source  volumes  on  American 
history  had  been  appearing  annually  since  1868.  Now,  in  1874, 
John  Divine  Jones  offered  us  $3,000  which,  when  we  finally  re¬ 
ceived  it  four  years  later,  was  increased  to  $6,000,  to  serve  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  publication  of  a  similar  series.  The  first 
work  printed  from  this  fund  was  Thomas  Jones’s  History  of  New 
York  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Jones  was  a  Tory  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  and  had  written  a  history  of 
his  times  of  great  value  and  interest.  The  manuscript  had  de¬ 
scended  in  his  family  to  Edward  F.  Dc  Lancey  who  offered  it  for 
publication  and  who  edited  it  when  we  brought  it  out  in  1879  m 
two  well-printed  and  illustrated  volumes.  It  is  still  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  in  spite  of  its  author’s  Tory  bias. 

Though  the  building  was  extremely  crowded,  the  Society 
could  never  turn  down  a  valuable  gift,  even  when  it  was  Thomas 
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Crawford’s  huge  masterpiece  in  marble,  The  Indian ,  which  had 
been  on  loan  for  some  years  and  was  now  purchased  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  President  DePeyster.  He  also  gave  a  series  of  fourteen 
oil  portraits  of  the  Inca  rulers  of  Peru,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Other  paintings  of  importance  in¬ 
cluded  John  Vanderlyn’s  portrait  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Liv¬ 
ingston  in  Napoleonic  court  costume  (we  also  own  the  original 
costume);  John  Searle’s  extremely  interesting  Interior  of  the 
Park  Theatre ,  1822,  with  a  key  identifying  the  more  important 
people  in  the  audience;  the  important  original  watercolor  view  of 
New  Amsterdam  in  1650  by  Laurens  Block;  and  the  equally  in¬ 
teresting  portrait  of  Cornelius  Steenwyck  (d.  1684),  Burgo¬ 
master  of  New  York  under  the  Dutch  and  Mayor  under  the 
English,  painted  by  Jan  Van  Goosen  about  1667-8,  with  a  view 
of  New  Amsterdam  of  about  1 656  below  the  portrait. 

The  crowded  building  was  also  glad  to  make  room  for  the  four 
remaining  pieces  of  the  lead  statue  of  George  III,  pulled  down 
bv  the  citizens  in  1776  and  partly  run  into  bullets,  one  of  our 
most  interesting  souvenirs  of  Revolutionary  days;  and  also  the 
drawing  room  mantle  of  the  Beekman  Mansion  (1763-1874), 
the  British  headquarters  during  their  occupation  of  New  York  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  which  was  presented  in  1874  by  Hon. 
James  W.  Beekman.. 

The  Library,  too,  had  had  its  share  of  good  fortune  for,  in 
1 880,  the  Gallatin  family  presented  the  extremely  important  and 
extensive  collection  of  papers  of  Albert  Gallatin  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  a  collection  which  has  been  industriously 
mined  by  recent  historians  and  from  which  a  biography  of  Al¬ 
bert  Gallatin  is  now  being  written.  A  collection  of  over  2,000 
books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  manuscript 
volumes  also  came  from  the  library  of  former  Mayor  Stephen 
Allen.  Another  donor  gave  an  extremely  rare  and  well-nigh 
unique  collection  of  Leeds  Almanacs,  printed  by  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  for  1704  to  1716;  and  still  another,  the  interesting  manu¬ 
script  account  book  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  conducted  in  the  old 
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John  Street  Theatre  by  the  officers  of  the  British  Army  during 
their  occupation  of  the  city,  1778-1779. 

Though  the  Society  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  far  as 
running  expenses  were  concerned,  and  the  special  funds  totalled 
$40,000,  a  panic  was  on  and  the  officers  decided  in  1875  that  it 
was  not  an  opportune  moment  to  start  a  drive  for  a  new  building 
which  would  cost  at  least  half  a  million  dollars.  But  by  1880 
they  felt  that  the  storm  was  over  and  the  country  prospering 
once  more,  so  a  new  Building  Committee,  headed  by  Augustus 
Schell,  was  appointed  and  went  to  work  to  raise  the  fund  which, 
years  later,  helped  build  the  present  building. 

Two  misfortunes  came  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  Society. 
On  October  3,  1876,  George  H.  Moore,  who  had  seen  36  years 
of  loyal  service  (Assistant  Librarian,  1841-1849,  Librarian, 
1849-1876)  and  who  had  been  principally  responsible  for  the 
smooth  and  successful  running  of  the  Society  all  those  years,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  head  of  the  Lenox  Library.  And,  on  October 
3,  1882,  death  took  President  Frederic  DePeyster  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age,  ending  the  generous  and  outstanding  services  of 
one  of  our  best  presidents. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL  (1812-1884)23 

SIXTEENTH  PRESIDENT  (1883-1884) 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR  continued  as  President  of  the 
nation  during  Mr.  Schell’s  second  brief  administration  of 
the  Society’s  affairs;  Standard  Time  was  established;  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed;  New  York  could  talk  to 
Boston  by  telephone;  and,  shortly  after  Schell’s  death,  we  had 
another  financial  panic.  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  was  founded 
and  Joseph  Pulitzer  bought  the  New  York  World  and  made  it  a 
great  newspaper;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  opened;  and  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt  held  her  famous  fancy-dress  ball  on 
March  26,  1883,  the  most  elaborate  social  event  so  far  planned 
for  Mr.  McAllister’s  Four  Hundred. 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND  (1837-1908) 
Oil  portrait  by  Hassack 
Gift  of  George  A.  Zabriskie ,  1937 


Hamilton  Fish,  the  First  Vice- 
President,  who  had  already 
served  as  President,  1867-1869, 
refused  to  run  again  because  of 
age— he  was  then  75  years  old. 
Of  course  everyone  remem¬ 
bered  Mr.  Schell’s  anger  at  the 
Society  for  defeating  him  and 
electing  DePeyster,  1873-1882, 
and  his  consequent  absence  from 
their  meetings  during  that  peri¬ 
od.  In  order  to  heal  the  breach, 
he  was  elected  on  January  2, 
1883,  and  promptly  took  the 
chair  at  the  next  meeting  though 
he  was  in  his  7 1st  year  and  could 
not  hope  to  be  a  very  effective 
leader.  In  fact,  he  only  presided  at  seven  meetings  during  his 
fourteen  months  in  office  and  died  March  27th,  1884,  leaving  the 
administration  of  the  Society,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  H.  Field,  Second  Vice-President.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Schell  never  quite  forgave  the  Society  for  its  earlier  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Mr.  DePeyster,  for,  though  a  very  rich  man,  he  left  us 
only  $5,000  in  his  will. 

However,  the  Society  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  still,  with 
a  balance  of  over  $4,000  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1883,  an 
income  of  $9,000,  expenses  of  $7,000,  and  special  funds  totalling 
nearly  $69,000.  The  75  new  members,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
2,000  of  all  classes,  included  Governor  Grover  Cleveland;  and 
the  speakers  were  headed  by  the  well-known  historian,  John 
Bach  McMaster,  who  spoke  on  “New  York  in  1783,”  and 
John  Jay  who  was  the  orator  for  the  Society’s  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  his 
subject  being  “The  Peace  Negotiations  of  1783.’’  This  address, 
part  of  a  city-wide  celebration,  took  place  at  the  Academy  of 
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Music  to  the  accompaniment  of  H.  B.  Dodworth’s  band,  as  we 
know  from  the  latter’s  letter  accompanying  his  bill  for  services. 
The  celebration  is  more  fully  discussed  in  our  chapter  on  Elegant 
Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners.  The  last  interesting  event  of  these 
not-too-exciting  years  was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 

O  J  JO 

Statue  of  Liberty  at  which,  on  August  5,  1884,  our  officers  were 
present. 

In  these  few  months  the  library  of  about  1 00,000  titles  profited 
by  the  gift  of  the  14,000  personal,  business,  and  professional 
papers  of  the  Alexander  and  Rutherfurd  families  and  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  all 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd.  This  fine  collection,  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  manuscripts  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  included  the  papers  of  William  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling), 
Surveyor-General  and  Revolutionary  War  officer;  James  Alex¬ 
ander,  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  and  Surveyor-General 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  John  and  Walter  Rutherfurd. 
From  other  sources  we  also  received  some  important  newspaper 
files,  including  the  New- York  Gazette ,  1759-1760,  1768-1771, 
and  the  Daily  Gazette  for  1791. 

Feature  articles  in  the  New  York  papers  of  this  period  de¬ 
scribed  our  building  as  “A  Storehouse  of  the  Past  ”''  and  as  con- 
taming  “the  finest  gallery  of  paintings  and  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  country.”  The  crowded 
condition  of  our  building  was  again  emphasized  in  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle  which  said: 

The  lack  of  proper  accommodations  in  the  Society’s  present  quarters 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  picture  gallery.  Many  choice  paintings  are  badly 
hung  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  light  upon  them  except  at  night 
with  the  gallery  well  lighted  [by  gas];  but  as  the  building  is  closed,  ex¬ 
cept  on  special  occasions,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  this  does  not  help 
the  casual  visitor.  This  is  a  great  pity,  as  art  students  can  find  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  country  for  studying  the  old  masters  like  that  afforded  in 
this  gallery,  which  might  also  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  taste  of  the  public  in  general  in  this  respect. 

[ Another  writer  speaks  of  the  painting  collection  as  being ]  of  great 
interest  and  educational  value  in  a  country  without  a  collection  of  early 
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masters  capable  of  illustrating 
the  gradual  development  of  the 
history  of  painting.  No  matter 
what  may  be  said  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  [some  had  clamed  that  it 
contained  jew  originals,  which 
of  course  is  not  true],  or  of  in¬ 
dividual  pictures  in  it,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  old  masters  in  this 
country  worthy  of  the  slightest 
consideration,  to  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  could  turn  for  an  historical 
knowledge  of  his  art,  or  for 
technical  instruction.  [Continu¬ 
ing  with  a  discussion  of  the  over¬ 
crowded  condition  of  the  gal¬ 
leries,  the  author  say 57]  The 
building  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  was  not  intended  for  dis¬ 
playing  a  large  collection  of 
paintings.  Their  only  appropri¬ 
ate  rooms  for  the  purpose  are 
two  small  galleries  with  sky¬ 
lights,  which  accommodate  about  one-fifth  of  the  pictures  they  now 
have.  The  other  four-fifths  are  distributed  about  in  dark  corridors,  gal¬ 
leries  and  corners,  where  for  want  of  light  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
examined,  even  during  the  sunniest  days  of  the  year.25 

There  was  a  steady  and  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  the  press,  and  the  public  for  a  new  and  adequate  home 
for  the  Society’s  collections  and  this  stirred  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  to  more  determined  action.  By  the  time  we  had  a  proper 
place  to  show  our  really  important  collection  of  European  paint¬ 
ings,  other  specialized  art  museums  had  far  outstripped  us  in  this 
field  and  our  old  collection  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
European  paintings  of  all  periods,  many  of  them  by  great  mas¬ 
ters,  was  forgotten  by  art  students  who  are  constant  visitors  to 
the  great  art  galleries  with  which  our  country  is  now  blessed. 
However,  not  a  few  specialists  have  found  their  way  to  our 
building  over  the  years  and  have  been  amazed  at  the  wealth  of 
important  Continental  art  still  to  be  found  on  our  walls  and  in 
our  storerooms. 


PICTURES  ON  ILL-LIT  STAIRCASE 
In  the  Society’s  old  building 
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BENJAMIN  HAZARD  FIELD  (1814-1893) 

SEVENTEENTH  PRESIDENT  (  I  885— I  886) 

Benjamin  Hazard  Field,  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  York- 
town,  Westchester  Comity,  New 
York,  educated  at  his  uncle's  North 
Salem  Academy  and  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  another  uncle  in  New 
York  City,  becoming  his  partner  in 
1832  and  successor  in  1838.  A  very 
successful  business  man,  he  accumu¬ 
lated  a  fortune  much  of  which  he 
used  for  the  promotion  of  worthy 
causes.  He  was  connected  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  capacity  with  several  banks,  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  New  York  Dispen¬ 
sary,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the 
Home  for  Incurables  at  Ford  ham 
(President  from  its  inception  until 
his  death),  Roosevelt  Hospital,  the 
Sheltering  Arms  of  the  Children's 
Fold,  Green  Wood  Cemetery,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  the  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Library,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society, 
and  the  St.  Nicholas  Club. 

In  spite  of  his  many  other  interests,  Mr.  Field,  who  joined  our  Society 
in  183.4  and  became  a  life  member  in  1830,  found  time  to  serve  loyally 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee ,  1 849-1893;  as  T reasurer,  1 860- 
1877;  as  Second  Vice-President,  1878-1884;  and  as  President,  1883-1886, 
when  he  refused  renomination  because  of  age,  being  then  72  years  old. 
He  was  very  active  in  raising  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Second 
Avenue  building  of  the  Society.  As  the  Minutes  state,  “Mr.  Field  was 
most  regular  in  his  attendance  and  ever  active  in  promoting  the  objects 
and  welfare  of  this  ancient  institution."  He  was,  indeed,  for  he  is  probably 
the  only  President  in  the  history  of  the  Society  who  never  missed  a  meet¬ 
ing  while  he  was  in  office.  Mrs.  Field  left  us  his  portrait  by  Daniel  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

DURING  the  two  years  of  Mr.  Field’s  administration,  our 
member,  Grover  Cleveland,  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  depression  was  on  and  there  were  many  serious  strikes 


BENJAMIN  HAZARD  FIELD  (  I  8  I  4-93  ) 

Seventeenth  President,  1885-1886 
By  Daniel  Huntington,  1875 

Bequest  of  the  subject's  wife,  1881 
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and  much  labor  unrest.  However,  they  were  years  of  progress, 
for  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  was 
formed,  the  linotype  machine  invented,  alternating  current  put 
in  use,  and  Charles  M.  Hall,  a  student  at  Oberlin  College,  de¬ 
veloped  the  process  for  the  commercial  production  of  aluminum. 
Also,  on  February  14,  1886,  the  first  train-load  of  oranges  was 
shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  East  and,  on  October  28th, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  dedicated. 

Our  First  Vice-President,  Hamilton  Fish,  having  once  more 
declined  to  run  for  President,  Benjamin  H.  Field  was  elected 
January  6,  1885,  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  long  and  faithful  service 
to  the  Society  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  just  short  of 
half  a  century.  During  his  brief  presidency  eighty  members 
joined  the  Society,  34  of  them  for  life.  One  was  a  Dakota  cow¬ 
boy,  ranchman,  and  deputy  sheriff  who  was  to  be  heard  from  in 
later  years.  His  name  was  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Two  famous  Americanists  were  among  the  lecturers  this 
season:  Adolph  F.  Bandelier  read  a  paper  on  “The  Romantic 
School  in  American  Archeology”  (which  we  published);  and 
Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  addressed  the  members  on  “American 
Languages  and  Why  We  Should  Study  Them.”  When  Presi¬ 
dent  U.  S.  Grant  died,  our  building  was  draped  in  black  in  his 
memory  and  a  delegation  of  our  members  attended  his  funeral 
in  carriages  supplied  by  President  Field;  and  when  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  was  dedicated  we  again  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
ceremonies. 

On  December  1,  1885,  our  member,  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy 
submitted  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  Society  stating  that  there 
was  deposited  with  the  Central  Trust  Company  the  sum  of 
$100,000  to  be  used  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  home  for 
the  Society  if  an  additional  $300,000  could  be  raised  within  two 
years  from  November  30th.  A  newly  invigorated  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  set  to  work  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  such  a 
sum  within  the  time  specified,  so  the  generous  friend,  who  later 
turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  graciously  extended  the 
time  by  a  year  and  reduced  the  amount  to  be  raised  to  $  1 50,000. 
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The  task  of  securing  that  amount  by  the  specified  date  became 
a  legacy  to  the  next  administration. 

In  the  meantime  many  important  gifts  flowed  in  to  crowd  still 
further  the  storage  facilities  of  the  old  building,  but  nothing 
worth  while  was  turned  away.  A  miniature  of  John  Laurance 
(1750-1810),  Judge  Advocate-General  during  the  Revolution, 
together  with  his  watch,  his  commission  signed  by  Washington 
and  a  packet  of  letters  from  Washington  and  others,  came  from 
his  family;  and,  from  other  donors,  oils  of  Egbert  Benson’s 
brothers,  Robert  and  Henry,  by  Trumbull  and  Vanderlyn  re¬ 
spectively  and  a  portrait  by  the  latter  artist  of  Roger  Strong, 
New  York  lawyer  and  alderman.  The  Library  was  given  Sir 
William  Johnson’s  set  of  the  State  Trials  of  England;  an  extra¬ 
illustrated  set  of  Jared  Sparks’s  Life  of  Washington  to  which 
440  manuscripts,  portraits,  and  views  had  been  added;  and  an 
important  and  very  rare  collection  of  the  earliest  printed  laws 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  earliest 
presses  of  those  colonies;  and  another  choice  newspaper  run, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post ,  1744  through  1750,  which  is  still 
the  only  important  file  of  this  rare  paper.  And  the  museum  (and 
all  of  the  small  boys  who  were  later  to  visit  our  naval  exhibit) 
cheered  the  arrival  of  a  model  of  a  frigate  made  most  skillfully 
of  meat  bones  by  the  American  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  Prison 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  best  articles  written  about  the 
Society  up  to  this  time,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  the  eminent  his¬ 
torian  of  New  York,  said:  “The  present  varied  collection  of 
literary,  historic,  art,  scientific,  and  antiquarian  treasures  of  the 
Society  .  .  .  are  but  the  beginnings  of  the  great  museum  of  the 
future.  The  monumental  structure  to  be  its  proud  home  is  be¬ 
ginning  even  now  to  take  shape  in  the  public  mind.”20 

How  these  dreams  began  to  come  true  will  appear  in  the 
account  of  the  next  administration.  What  a  pleasure  it  would  be 
to  take  Mrs.  Lamb  on  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  our  present 
building  which,  in  its  turn,  is  becoming  crowded  and  even  now 
calls  for  the  addition  of  another  wing. 
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JOHN  ALSOP  KING  (  1817-1900) 

EIGHTEENTH  PRESIDENT  (1887-1900) 

Honorable  Jolm  Alsop  King ,  son  of 
New  York’s  Governor  Jolm  Alsop 
King  and  grand  soil  of  Honorable 
Rufus  King ,  Minister  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  under  four  Presidents  and  a 
member  of  our  Society  at  its  second 
meeting  in  1804,  was  born  at  Ja¬ 
maica ,  Long  Island,  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1835,  became  a  New 
York  lawyer  for  a  few  years,  trav¬ 
elled  much  in  Europe,  became  a 
Presidential  Elector  in  1832,  and 
served  in  the  State  Senate  in  1874- 
187 j.  Mr.  King  held  many  ojjices  of 
trust  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
New  York  Blind  Asylum  and  other 
charities.  He  joined  our  Society  in 
1881  and  was  its  President  from 
1887  until  his  death  on  November 
21,  1900. 72  We  have  his  oil  portraits 
by  Hinckley  and  Trumbull. 

DURING  the  fourteen  years  of  President  King’s  adminis¬ 
tration  the  nation  had  four  Presidents:  Grover  Cleveland, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Cleveland,  second  term,  and  William 
McKinley.  The  population  of  the  country  jumped  from  nearly 
63  million  in  1890  to  about  76  million  in  1900,  with  most  of  the 
immigrants  coming  from  southern  Europe.  The  western  country 
continued  its  rapid  growth  and  the  following  Territories  became 
States:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  the  latter  minus  polygamy  and  plus 
woman  suffrage.  Oklahoma  became  a  Territory  and  Hawaii 
was  first  a  protectorate,  then  a  republic,  and  finally,  in  1 900,  a 
Territory.  The  Samoan  Islands  were  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  and  fortunately  we  took  possession  of 
Wake  Island  which  no  one  else  seemed  to  want.  We  fought  and 
won  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898,  and  secured  Cuba, 
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Eighteenth  President,  1887-1900 
By  Robert  Hinckley,  1892 
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Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines;  we  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  progress  of  the  Boer  W ar  in  South  Africa,  did  our 
share  to  put  down  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  and  rescue  the 
foreign  legations  at  Peking  and,  in  1900,  inaugurated  the  Open 
Door  Policy  for  unobstructed  foreign  trade  with  China.  We  had 
another  serious  panic  in  1893  with  four  years  of  hard  times, 
strikes  and  iabor  unrest.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  became 
a  law  in  1890,  making  it  possible  to  attempt  the  control  of  such 
trusts  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  which  became 
a  monopoly  in  1891.  The  year  1897  began  ten  years  of  pros¬ 
perity  with  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush. 

In  1892  we  could  talk  with  Chicago  by  telephone  and  the 
next  year  the  Windy  City  held  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  the  depression;  in  1899,  bananas  were  no  longer 
a  luxury  w  hen  the  United  Fruit  Company  was  organized;  and 
the  next  year  we  lost  our  fear  of  yellow  fever  when  Major 
Walter  Reed  discovered  that  the  mosquito  was  the  carrier  of 
the  disease  and  found  a  way  to  control  it  in  Cuba,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  elsewhere. 

American  mechanical  genius  was  at  work  in  spite  of  depres¬ 
sion,  war,  and  pestilence  and  so  we  had  our  first  successful  trolley 
line  in  Richmond  in  1887;  Eastman  began  the  manufacture  of 
film  Kodaks;  safety  bicycles  with  wheels  of  equal  size  were  in¬ 
vented;  in  1892  Charles  E.  Duryea  gave  us  the  first  American 
automobile  and  the  next  year  the  first  Ford  car  was  built  and,  in 
1900,  the  first  auto  show  was  held  in  New  York  City.  In  1893 
Edison  invented  the  kinetoscope  and  in  1 896  his  vitascope  was 
showing  motion  pictures  at  Koster  &  Bial’s  Music  Hall  in  New 
York,  thus  beginning  the  movie  industry. 

The  year  1896  gave  the  nation  Rural  Free  Delivery  of  mail; 
the  X-Ray  was  introduced  into  the  country  from  Germany; 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  lectured  on  “Why  I  am  an  Agnostic”;  and 
Billy  Sunday  began  his  work  as  an  evangelist  and  thousands  of 
sinners  hit  the  sawdust  trail. 

Here  in  New  York  we  had  the  unsurpassed  Blizzard  of  1888 
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and  the  following  year  a  grand  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
Washington’s  Inauguration  and  the  round-the-world  trip  of 
“Nellie  Bly”  (Elizabeth  Cochrane)  who  was  sent  by  the  World 
to  beat  Jules  Verne’s  “Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,” 
which  she  did  in  72  days,  6  hours,  11  minutes  and  14  seconds. 
In  1890  there  was  a  stock  market  panic  on  Wall  Street;  in  1892 
the  United  States  Immigration  Station  moved  from  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  to  Ellis  Island;  Samuel  Ward  McAllister  chose  the  “Four 
Hundred”  who  were  to  be  invited  to  Mrs.  William  Astor’s  ball; 
and  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  was 
laid.  Partly  as  a  result  of  Reverend  Charles  Parkhurst’s  exposures 
of  corruption  in  our  municipal  government,  the  New  York 
Senate’s  Lexow  Committee  cleaned  up  the  Tammany  adminis¬ 
tration  in  1895  and  put  in  a  reform  government  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  a  picturesque  but  honest  and  efficient  Police  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  same  year  the  New  York  Public  Library  was 
founded  and  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought  the  New  York 
Journal  which,  with  the  World,  began  the  “funnies”  with  the 
“Yellow  Kid”  which  gave  the  name  to  his  “yellow  journalism.” 
In  1897  Grant’s  Tomb  was  dedicated  by  President  McKinley 
and  the  following  year  “Greater  New  York”  was  created  with 
a  population  of  three  and  a  half  million.  And,  to  celebrate  the 
victories  of  the  Spanish- American  War  we  had  the  great  Dewey 
Parade  on  September  29,  1899. 

Mr.  Field  having  refused  renomination  because  of  age,  John 
Alsop  King  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  on  January  4, 
1887,  and  served  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  one  of  our  most 
loyal  and  devoted  presidents  for  he  missed  only  five  meetings  up 
to  the  time  of  his  final  illness.  Over  500  new  members  joined  the 
Society  during  his  administration;  we  lived  comfortably  within 
our  income  and  were  able  to  print  our  annual  volume  of  the 
Publication  Fund  series  each  year.  Knowing  all  too  well  the 
pressing  need  for  a  new  building,  his  every  effort  was  directed 
to  the  raising  of  the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

The  building  drive  got  off  to  a  good  start  when,  late  in  1 887, 
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Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave  $10,000  to  add  to  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Stuart’s  conditional  gift  of  $100,000,  plus  the  $50,000  nest  egg 
already  in  the  Building  Fund.  Then  the  Society  really  went  to 
work  and  finally  secured  the  additional  $90,000  necessary  to 
make  up  the  amount  to  be  raised  within  the  year  stipulated  by 
Mrs.  Stuart.  So,  in  January  1889,  the  Building  Fund  stood  at 
$250,000  and  the  grateful  Society  voted  its  thanks  to  President 
King  and  John  S.  Kennedy  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  had 
been  mainly  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  drive. 

To  facilitate  the  building  plans,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law 
on  June  13,  1889,  authorizing  the  Society  to  sell  its  old  home 
and  exempting  the  new  building  from  sale  under  execution.  The 
act  also  allowed  the  Society  to  own  property  with  an  income 
above  operating  expenses  of  $100,000.  A  committee  had  been 
examining  available  sites  and  finally  chose  one  on  Central  Park 
West,  between  76th  and  77th  Streets  which,  on  February  24, 
1891,  the  Society  voted  to  purchase  for  $286,500,  and  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.  In  January  of  the  following  year  it  was  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  donor  of  the  initial  gift  of  $100,000  was  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Stuart.  However,  times  were  hard,  very  little  money 
came  in  and,  when  the  panic  of  1893  hit,  the  Building  Committee 
was  discharged  because  of  the  “present  unfavorable  condition  of 
business  affairs.” 

By  April  5,  1898,  the  country  had  recovered  somewhat  from 
the  panic  and  a  new  and  very  strong  Building  Committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John  S.  Kennedy, 
Robert  Schell,  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  and  the  Very  Reverend 
Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.  Money  was  still  tight,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war  with  Spain,  but  by  the  beginning  of  1 900  there 
was  over  $17,000  in  the  new  Building  Fund  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  over  $42,500  had  been  collected,  including  a  gift  of 
$5,000  from  Mr.  King  and  a  bequest  of  $25,000  from  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Treasurer,  Robert  Schell  (brother  of  the  former  Presi- 
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dent)  who  had  just  died.  Then,  on  November  21,  1900,  Presi¬ 
dent  King  died  and  his  grateful  associates  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  the  December  meeting  this  tribute:  “To  his  untiring  efforts 
the  Society  owes  the  magnificent  site  selected  for  its  future  home, 
and  it  was  the  dream  and  hope  of  his  last  years  that  a  building 
worthy  of  this  venerable  Society  might  be  erected  thereon.” 

The  city’s  newspapers  gave  generous  support  to  the  campaign 
for  a  new  building.  In  1 887  the  Post  made  this  comment: 

It  will  be  generally  hoped  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Historical  Societv 
will  succeed  in  securing  sufficient  contributions  to  enable  them  to  erect 
a  fitting  home  for  the  collections  in  their  possession,  which  they  really 
hold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  citv  and  state.28 

In  an  unidentified  clipping  of  the  1 890’s  which  gives,  in  an 
interview  with  William  Kelby  the  Librarian,  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  Second  Avenue  building,  the 
writer  comments  on  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
are  freely  open  to  the  public,  the  Historical  Society  is  restricted 
and  “members  of  the  Society  only  have  the  privilege  of  intro¬ 
ducing  visitors  by  their  cards  or  by  a  note.”  Commenting  on 
this  unfortunate  situation,  Librarian  Kelby  said: 

The  newspapers  sometimes  shout  at  us:  ‘close  corporation,’  and  talk 
about  our  preventing  the  city  from  enjoying  a  glimpse  of  our  collections. 
The  truth  is  we  cannot  do  otherwise.  We  are  overcrowded  in  our 
quarters  here.  Our  passageways  are  small  and  narrow.  The  galleries, 
where  antiquities  and  pictures  are,  have  become  choked  by  books  added 
to  our  constantly  growing  library,  which  now  contains  100,000  volumes. 
Our  income  at  present  is  very  limited;  and  we  cannot,  even  if  other 
conditions  allowed  general  admission,  afford  the  tax  in  hired  watchmen 
and  other  help  a  public  museum  implies.  Some  day  this  will  be  changed. 

An  article  by  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker  in  the  Independent 
continuing  Mr.  Kelby ’s  plaint,  described  the  situation  this  way: 

It  [the  Society]  has  put  all  its  money  in  a  lot  .  .  .  where  it  is  hoped 
some  day  to  erect  a  building.  Meantime  it  cannot  afford  a  railing  to  keep 
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back  people  who  see  works  of  art  with  their  fingers  and  umbrellas,  nor 
<r lasses  for  priceless  pictures  like  the  Jan  Van  Eyck  [7  he  Crucifixion, 
from  the  Bryan  Collection]  and  the  Velasquez  [seven  attributed  to  him 
in  the  catalogue];  nor  even  a  guardian  to  see  that  they  are  not  carried 
off. 

A  fine  feature  article  in  the  Herald  adds  its  comment: 

Apart  from  a  very  limited  number  of  persons  interested  in  antiquarian 
lore,  the  existence  of  this  great  collection  has  been  unrecognized,  and 
when  the  time  comes  that  it  can  be  worthily  displayed,  the  people  of 
New  York  will  marvel  how  it  has  happened  that  treasures  so  worthy 
of  civic  pride  have  so  long  remained  hidden  from  popular  view.  By  some 
strange  freak  of  progress  this  great  museum  has  remained,  as  it  were, 
stranded  by  the  upward  current  of  the  city’s  growth  and  has  for  many 
years  lain  forgotten  and  neglected  in  what  was  once  the  centre  of  wealth 
and  culture. 

In  1900  the  new  building  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
was  under  construction,  though  it  was  not  opened  until  1 9 1 1 ,  and 
its  completion  would  mean  that  the  quarters  of  the  old  Astor 
and  Lenox  libraries  would  be  available  for  other  purposes.  The 
Society  looked  longingly  at  the  Lenox  Library  building  on  Fifth 
Avenue  between  70th  and  7 1st  Streets  and  approached  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  trustees  with  the  hope  of  securing  it  for  its  new  home 
instead  of  the  Central  Park  West  site.  A  hopeful  article  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  Tribune"  but  the  two  boards  of  trustees 
could  not  come  to  terms  and  the  Lenox  property  passed  to 
Henry  C.  Frick  who  built  his  home  there  in  1914.  Remodelled, 
it  was  opened  in  1935  as  The  Frick  Collection,  one  of  the  choic¬ 
est  small  public  art  museums  of  the  country. 

Since  the  northern  growth  of  the  city  had  left  our  building  in 
an  inaccessible  location  the  attendance  at  meetings  fell  off  for 
a  time  but  in  1900  a  series  of  lectures  was  planned,  each  delivered 
by  a  recognized  authority,  on  the  history  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  the  city.  Attendance  immediately  trebled  and  interest  in  the 
Society  and  its  hopes  for  a  new  building  was  greatly  increased. 
Other  eminent  speakers  included:  Daniel  G.  Brinton  who  lec¬ 
tured  on  “American  Aboriginal  Poetry”;  Ainsworth  R.  Spof- 
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ford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  on  “The  Early  History  of  the  Press 
of  the  United  States”;  and  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard, 
on  “John  Cabot.”  The  two  big  celebrations  during  Mr.  King’s 
administration  were  the  centennial  of  Washington’s  inaugura¬ 
tion,  staged  by  the  city  with  the  help  of  the  Society  in  1 889,  and 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  printing  in 
New  York  which  was  held  at  the  Cotton  Exchange  on  April  8, 
1893,  both  of  which  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  Elegant 
Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  supposed  to  be  no  more  room 
in  the  old  building,  the  collections  grew  enormously  and  many 
outstanding  treasures  were  secured.  They  include:  Lord  Corn- 
bury’s  Commission  as  Governor  of  New  York,  signed  by  his 
cousin,  Queen  Anne,  in  1702  (we  have  since  secured  his  famous 
portrait  in  which  he  is  dressed  as  a  woman) ;  the  commonplace 
book  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of  Massachusetts,  1695;  perhaps 
the  earliest  manuscript  survey  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  by  William 
Bond,  1721;  a  collection  of  architectural  drawings  of  John 
McComb,  Jr.,  architect  of  the  City  Hall;  the  Alexander 
McDougall  Papers,  including  over  4,000  military  letters  and 
documents  and  fifteen  orderly  books  of  the  Revolutionary  W ar 
(we  now  own  about  150  orderly  books  of  all  wars,  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  country) ;  nearly  600  legal 
and  family  papers  of  our  first  President,  Egbert  Benson,  and  his 
brother  Robert;  over  1,500  letters  of  John  W.  Taylor,  1813- 
1833,  covering  the  period  when  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Colonel  Thomas  F.  De  Voe  papers 
in  19  volumes,  1837-1883,  relating  to  the  New  York  Militia  and 
his  services  as  New  York  City  Superintendent  of  Markets;  and 
the  large  and  important  collection  of  DePeyster  and  Watts 
papers,  1682-1870. 

Printed  material  also  came  in  large  quantities,  including  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  books,  pamphlets,  and 
broadsides;  two  large  Civil  War  collections;  a  good  run  of  the 
very  rare  Fishkill  New-York  Packet ,  1779-1783;  a  complete  file 
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of  the  semi-weekly  New- York  Evening  Post ,  1840-1886;  the 
Richmond  Whig ,  1824-1888,  and  Richmond  Enquirer ,  1830- 
1875,  which  together  totalled  33 1  volumes.  Two  precious  Brad¬ 
ford  imprints  were  also  secured:  George  Keith’s  Truths  Ad¬ 
vanced. ,  1694  (one  of  the  earliest  products  of  his  press);  and  the 
Mohawk  Prayer  Book ,  1715. 

Equally  rich  additions  to  the  art  collection  were  received,  of 
which  we  will  name  only  a  few:  four  studies  in  oil  by  Asher  B. 
Durand;  his  portrait  by  Trumbull;  portraits  of  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Daniel  Webster  by  Healy;  John  Jay  by  Oliver  Lay,  after 
Stuart;  the  very  important  portrait  of  Benjamin  Lranklin  by 
Duplessis;  John  Alsop  King  by  Hinckley;  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Mexico  and  his  wife  Carlota;  President  Zachary  Taylor;  Cap¬ 
tain  Daniel  Delavan  by  Trumbull;  Sir  William  Johnson;  Mrs. 
Augusta  Jay  by  Gerret  Duyckinck;  George  P.  Morris,  poet  and 
editor,  by  Elliott;  Myron  Holley  by  Ames;  and,  as  additions  to 
the  museum,  the  following  relics  of  Major  General  Horatio 
Gates:  the  Congressional  gold  medal  awarded  him  for  the  victory 
at  Saratoga,  his  Revolutionary  War  sword,  his  wedding  ring 
and  gold  sleeve  buttons,  his  diploma  as  Doctor  Civilis  from  Har¬ 
vard,  and  his  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  signed  by  Washington.  The  museum  was  also  given 
a  set  of  United  States  silver  medals  issued  to  the  Indians  in  1796, 
formerly  owned  by  Honorable  Rufus  King;  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  collection  of  New  England  colonial 
lighting  devices. 

These  years  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  President  King, 
Treasurer  Schell,  Librarians  George  H.  Moore  and  William 
Kelby  (who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert  H.  Kelby), 
and  Andrew  Warner,  who  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  John 
Pintard’s  counting  house  and  was  our  Recording  Secretary  for 
half  a  century.  The  Society  published  memorials  to  all  of  them 
except  Mr.  Schell  and  owns  oil  portraits  of  all  but  Mr.  Moore. 
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EUGENE  AUGUSTUS  HOFFMAN  (i 829-1 902) 

NINETEENTH  PRESIDENT  (19OI-I902) 


Since  so  many  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  members  have  been 
clergymen ,  it  was  appropri¬ 
ate  that,  for  the  second  time, 
we  should  elect  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  cloth  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  our  Society.  Dean 
Hoffman  was  a  native  New 
Yorker,  member  of  an  old  lo¬ 
cal  family  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction.  He  graduated  from 
Rutgers  in  1847,  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  the  following  year, 
from  the  General  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  1851,  and  was 
ordained  an  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man  in  1874,  passing  the  next 
26  years  as  pastor  of  four 
churches.  He  was  chosen 
Dean  of  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  1879  and 
served  the  rest  of  his  life, 
building  it  from  a  small  and 
poor  institution  to  one  with 
an  ample  faculty,  a  group  of 
new  buildings  and  a  greatly 
enlarged  student  body.  He 
served  without  salary,  since 
he  was  born  to  immense 
wealth.  He  had  the  distinction  of  giving  his  Seminary  a  Gutenberg  Bible 
and  (with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt )  a  collection  of  1,100  Latin  Bibles  of 
great  scholarly  and  monetary  value.  He  held  many  high  offices  in  the 
church,  including  that  of  Trustee  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
towards  the  construction  of  which  he  gave  both  time,  prestige,  and 
money .  His  scholarship  and  leadership  were  recognized  by  the  granting 
of  honorary  doctorates  by  eight  institutions . 

The  Very  Reverend  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  to  give 
him  his  full  title,  joined  our  society  as  a  life  member  in  1891 ,  served  as 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  from  1896  to  1900,  and  as  President  for 
a  year  and  a  half  in  1901-1902,  during  which  time  he  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee.  He  gave  $ 10,000  towards  the  erection  of  the 
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Nineteenth  President  of  the  Society,  1901-1902 
By  Harry  T.  See,  1902 
Painted  from  life  for  the  Society 
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present  building ,  to  which  Mrs.  Hoffman  added  $ 2,000 ,  his  son  Samuel 
V er plan ck  Hoffman  $5,500,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Hoffman,  wife 
of  a  member  of  our  Executive  Committee ,  $1000.  In  his  will  Dean  Hoff- 
man  left  the  Society  $50,000.  He  died  in  office,  June  1 7,  1902T  We  have 
his  oil  portrait  by  Harry  T.  See. 

THE  BRIEF  period  of  Dean  Hoffman’s  presidency  began 
with  William  McKinley  in  the  White  House  and  when  he 
was  assassinated  on  September  6,  1901,  Vice-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  became  one  of  our  ablest  and  best-loved  Presidents. 
He  soon  had  on  his  hands  the  first  great  anthracite  coal  strike 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  settling  a  few  months  later.  The 
United  States  gave  Cuba  her  independence  and  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  President  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal  which  he  did  with 
efficiency  and  dispatch  and  by  so  doing  gave  our  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  greater  mobility.  There  was  another  Wall  Street  panic 
and  more  labor  unrest  but  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buf¬ 
falo  was  a  success  in  spite  of  unsettled  conditions.  Ida  Tarbell, 
Lincoln  Steffens,  and  the  other  “muckrakers”  were  carrying  on 
in  McClure's  Magazine  and  Carrie  Nation  was  on  the  loose  with 
her  saloon-smashing  hatchet.  Here  at  home  the  Hall  of  Fame 
was  dedicated  and  the  Flatiron  Building  at  Twenty-third  Street 
was  completed  on  an  island  of  land  once  under  consideration  as 
a  site  for  our  headquarters,  between  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Twenty-second  Street.  The  slang  expression:  “Twenty- 
three,  skidoo!”  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  attempts 
of  the  local  constabulary  stationed  at  this  windiest  New  York 
corner  to  keep  the  loungers  moving  who  congregated  there  in 
hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  trim  ankle  in  those  days  when 
skirts  were  long,  feminine  legs  were  “limbs”  and  were  seldom 
seen  in  public  outside  of  a  burlesque  show. 

President  Hoffman  took  up  with  great  vigor  the  campaign  for 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Society.  The  general  finances  were  in  excellent  shape  with  a 
balance  above  operating  expenses  of  over  $7,000  on  January  1, 
1 90  t,  with  special  funds  totalling  $85,000,  and  with  over  $17,500 
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ill  the  Building  Fund.  He  appointed  a  new  Building  Committee 
on  which  he  served  as  Chairman  and  appointed  an  auxiliary 
ladies’  committee  with  Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton  as  Chairman.  On 
October  ist  a  committee  examined  sealed  bids  for  building  plans 
for  the  new  structure  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  York  and 
Sawyer  for  the  erection  of  the  central  part  of  the  building.  The 
ladies’  committee  put  on  a  series  of  teas  for  1,000  guests  which 
stimulated  interest  and  brought  in  more  money  and  more  new 
members,  about  175  during  the  two  years,  giving  us  a  total  of 
over  1,000. 

Bv  May  1902  the  Building  Fund  had  grown  to  over  $126,000 
when  Archer  M.  Huntington  offered  $20,000  if  a  like  amount 
could  be  raised  and  the  construction  work  begun  at  once.  An 
anonymous  gift  of  $10,000  followed  and  the  balance  needed  to 
make  up  the  additional  $20,000  was  given  by  Mrs.  Hoffman  and 
her  children.  To  evervone’s  srrief  and  dismay,  President  Hoffman 
died  June  17,  1902.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  on 
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CATHARINE  A.  DE  PEYSTER 

Miniature  by  G.  E.  Parks 
Bequeathed  by  the  subject,  1911 


ROBERT  SCHELL  (1815-1900) 

Oil  painting  by  J.  H.  Dolph 
Gift  of  his  daughter-in-law,  1932 


TWO  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  BUILDING  FUND 


September  ioth  of  that  year  by  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman, 
son  of  the  late  President,  in  a  simple  ceremony  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Building 
Committee;  Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian;  and  Philip  Sawyer, 
one  of  the  architects.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  foundations  were 
completed  and  the  Building  Fund  contained  over  $  120, 700.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1 902  the  Society  also  learned  of  a  bequest  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  local  real  estate  from  the  Misses  Cornelia 
Bcekman  DcPeyster  and  Catherine  Augusta  DePevster,  q;iven  in 
memory  of  their  parents.  The  sale  of  the  property  eventually 
netted  the  Society  more  than  $607, 000  which  was  not  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  building  but  was  set  up  as  the  William 
Axtell  DcPeyster  and  Mary  Beckman  DcPeyster  Memorial  Fund. 

The  very  important  papers  of  Ambassador  Rufus  King,  1786- 
1826,  filling  37  volumes  and  36  boxes,  were  given  in  1902  and, 
four  years  later,  his  magnificent  library  of  5,247  volumes  on 
American  history,  containing  many  of  great  rarity,  with  addi¬ 
tions  by  his  grandson,  Dr.  Charles  Ray  King  (eldest  brother  of 
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our  President  John  Alsop  King),  was  given  by  their  family.  We 
also  received  some  300  Timothy  Pickering  papers,  1777-1824; 
the  Leggett  Family  Papers,  1657-1746,  relating  to  upper  New 
York  City;  John  Peter  Zcnger’s  rare  and  important  New  York 
Weekly  Journal ,  17 39-1 751;  and  the  only  perfect  copy  known 
of  Leeds’  American  Almanack  for  1734,  printed  by  William 
Bradford.  We  also  secured  the  important  oil  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Walton  by  John  Wollaston;  of  David  Grim,  New 
York  merchant  and  antiquarian,  by  Waldo;  of  Zophar  Mills, 
merchant  and  volunteer  fireman  of  New  York,  by  Carpenter; 
of  William  Sidney  Mount,  eminent  painter,  by  Carpenter,  after 
Elliott;  and  of  our  late  Librarian,  William  Kelby,  by  Hinckley. 

Notable  in  the  series  of  addresses  before  the  Society  were 
those  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  on  “Before  and  After  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,”  1901 ;  by  General  James  Grant  Wilson 
on  “Jofm  Pintard”;  President  Hoffman’s  “Memorial  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  John  Alsop  King,”  1901;  and  Reverend  William  R. 
Huntington’s  “Address  Commemorative  of  Eugene  Augustus 
Hoffman,”  1902,  all  of  which  were  published  by  the  Society. 

As  soon  as  there  was  some  hope  that,  at  long  last,  the  Historical 
Society  would  be  able  to  build  a  new  home,  the  people  and  news¬ 
papers  of  the  city  became  greatly  interested  and  there  were 
numerous  feature  articles  telling  of  the  chief  treasures  of  its  mu¬ 
seum,  from  Ben  Franklin’s  cane  to  the  mummified  bulls,  and  the 
architect’s  sketch  of  the  front  of  the  proposed  building  was  re¬ 
produced  again  and  again.  A  long  and  enthusiastic  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  March  9,  1901  said  in  part: 

Every  person  interested  in  the  rich  historic  interest  of  New  York  City 
will  wish  the  best  success  for  the  labors  of  this  committee  [to  secure 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building]  ....  With  a  transfer  of  its 
home  to  the  lower  part  of  Central  Park  West  there  would  inevitablv 
come  not  only  the  larger  rooms  which  a  new  building  would  supply, 
but  renewed  activity  in  the  use  of  books  and  the  attendance  upon  meet¬ 
ings  and  lectures.  With  proper  facilities  for  the  display  of  interesting- 
objects  and  greater  convenience  of  access,  throngs  of  people  would  enter 
its  doors  where  now  but  few  stray  in.  Indeed,  one  may  contemplate 
with  interesting  pleasure  the  additions  which  would  come  to  its  member- 
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ship,  the  historical  students  who  would  spend  their  time  in  its  alcoves, 
and  the  crowds  of  listeners  who  would  gather  to  hear  its  lectures. .  . . 

The  project  certainly  ought  to  possess  interest  with  everyone  who 
knows  anything  whatever  of  the  splendid  history  of  which  this  island 
has  been  the  centre  . . .  events  that  have  been  potent  in  the  life  and  history 
of  this  continent  and  which  should  become  familiar  in  the  recollections 
of  every  American  citizen. 

Another  editorial  in  the  same  paper  for  May  1 1 ,  1 90 1 ,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  nomination  of  a  ladies’  committee  said: 

This  proposition  met  with  unanimous  response  and,  although  it  was 
a  decided  surprise  to  the  older  members,  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
most  advanced  indications  of  the  more  liberal  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  society  when  it  secures  its  new  building.  Never  before  in  the  ninety- 
seven  years  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society's  existence  have  women 
been  asked  to  assist  in  the  official  workings  of  the  society  in  any  way. 

w  J  *  • 

.  Every  member  who  has  been  a  regular  attendant  of  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  visibly  impressed  with  the  in¬ 
creased  attendance  of  women  ....  This  enlarged  attendance  must  mean 
a  real  interest  in  New  York  history,  and  the  fact  is  fraught  with  large 
possibilities  for  the  future  of  the  society.  Women  have  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  membership  as  men,  but  the  number  has  never  been  large. 
Among  the  thousand  and  odd  members  at  present  the  women  number 
thirty-five.  [They  numbered  1-5  in  / 59-5.]  Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton  was 
named  as  Chairman  of  the  auxiliary  committee  ....  [She]  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  General  Robert  Anderson,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Sumter  when  fired  upon  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 

Then  the  big  day  came  and  the  World  of  December  14,  1901, 
described  it  as  follows: 

To  gather  together  the  old  families  of  Manhattan  in  the  delightful 
social  interchange  of  other  days,  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
yesterday  threw  open  its  staid  old  building,  at  the  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  for  a  reception  and  tea. 

The  flippancies  of  “Floradora”  [“Tell  me,  pretty  maiden,  are  there 
any  more  at  home  like  your”]  floating  up  from  the  [Hungarian] 
orchestra  concealed  in  the  main  gallery  awoke  the  mummies  on  the 
staircase  from  a  dream  of  ancient  Egypt  to  the  unlooked-for  invasion. 
Silks  and  satins,  the  fripperies  of  twentieth  century  fashion,  swept  by. 
With  a  shudder  that  penetrated  to  the  tip  of  his  bandaged  tail  the  Sacred 
Bull  (the  rarest  mummy  of  all)  heard  himself  dubbed  “a  nice  old  thing” 
by  an  irreverent  young  person  in  a  picture  hat.  Antique  portraits  were 
quizzed  by  latter-day  critics,  ancient  tomes  turned  by  irreverent,  if 
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admiring,  finders.  The  whole  museum  trembled  beneath  the  shock  of 
a  modernity  somewhat  sadly  out  of  place. 

The  whole  scheme  of  hospitality  was  delightfully  unorthodox.  Five 
thousand  invitations  had  been  issued  and  detachments  of  guests  were 
constantly  arriving.  Reverend  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  the  President; 
Dr.  Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr.,  John  J.  Tucker,  Robert  H.  Kelby  and  others 
of  the  officers  were  present  to  greet  them. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  headed  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton,  distributed 
themselves  on  the  different  floors  to  aid  in  the  reception.  Mrs.  James  A. 
Glover,  looking  in  a  black  velvet  gown  as  if  she  had  stepped  down  from 
one  of  the  fine  old  canvases,  was  in  the  reading-rooms.  Mrs.  Daniel  M. 
Stimson,  Mrs.  F.  Robert  Schell  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  also  stood  near  the 
main  door. 

M  iss  Mary  Rhinelander  King,  Mrs.  William  B.  Beekman  and  Miss 
Hortense  A.  Carney  waylaid  those  in  the  galleries  above  to  do  the  honors 
of  the  collection. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  basement  refectory.  Slabs  with  broken  in¬ 
scriptions  lined  the  walls;  the  damp  chill  was  banished  by  a  blaze  of  light, 
gorgeous  roses  defied  sepulchral  reflection,  and  Mrs.  Frederic  De 
Peyster  and  Miss  J.  J.  Beekman  poured  tea. 

Notes 

1  The  Early  Political  History  of  New  York,  1865;  Memoir  of  Rip  Van  Dam,  1865; 
The  Moral  and  Intellectual  Influence  of  Libraries  upon  Social  Progress,  1866; 
William  Ill  as  a  Reformer,  1874;  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
1876;  Representative  Men  of  the  English  Revolution,  1876;  A  Memoir  of  William 
Henry  Guest,  1878;  and  The  Life  and  Administration  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
1879. 

2  There  is  another  copy  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  one  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  — The  Voice  of  the  Old  Frontier.  By  R.W.G.  Vail,  1949, 
No.  152. 

3  “Thomas  J.  Bryan”  by  John  E.  Stillwell,  in  our  Quarterly,  January  1918,  p.  103. 

4  Catalogue  of  The  Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art,  from  the  Earliest  Masters  to  the 
Present  Time.  New  York,  1853.  16  p.,  229  titles,  8vo.  Original  at  New  York  Society 
Library,  photostat  copy  at  NYHS. 

Companion  to  the  Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art:  Containing  Critical  Descriptions 
of  the  Pictures,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Painters;  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  and  Index.  By  Richard  Grant  White.  New  York,  1853.  xviii,  134  p.,  230  titles, 
8vo. 

B  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  in  Society’s  Minutes,  June  7,  1870. 

““An  Old  Picture  Gallery,”  by  David  Edward  Cronin,  in  New  York  World, 
August  18,  1878. 

7  The  Evolution  of  a  Life.  By  Major  Seth  Eyland  [David  Edward  Cronin],  New 
York,  1884,  p.  37-59. 

8  The  Bryan  Collection  is  separately  listed  in  the  Societv’s  published  art  catalogues 
of  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1873,  1874,  1877,  1881,  1887,  1903,  and  1915,  the 
latter  with  15  plates  from  the  Bryan  Collection. 

“Printed  in  part  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  January  1869,  p.  49-59. 

10  William  Niblo  died  in  New  York,  August  21,  1878,  aged  eighty-nine.  In  our 
Minutes  for  October  2,  1878,  George  H.  Moore  read  a  memorial  notice  in  which 
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he  recited  Mr.  Niblo’s  honorable  position  in  the  community  and  said  that  “few 
men  could  remember  so  much  or  talk  so  well  of  the  men  and  events  of  his  time.” 
He  continued  as  follows: 

“No  one  who  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Niblo  in  his  ripe  and  sunny  old 
age  can  fail  to  regret  that  the  light  of  his  clear  and  intelligent  memory  has  gone 
out,  and  with  it  great  stores  of  recollections  of  Old  New  York  have  vanished  forever. 
He  knew  its  streets  and  its  people  as  it  grew  from  a  small  town  to  a  great  city.  He 
heard  its  dull  and  quiet  hum  of  business  hours  gradually  deepening  into  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  mighty  roar  which  now  hardly  ceases  even  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
night.  He  saw  the  modest  array  of  citizens  in  the  streets,  when  every  man  knew 
his  place  and  his  neighbor,  finally  losing  itself  in  the  great  waves  of  population 
surging  to  and  fro  through  avenues  for  the  movement  of  a  million  of  people 
struggling  in  the  fierce  contests  of  business  and  the  wild  pursuit  of  pleasure.”  We 
can  but  wonder  what  Mr.  Niblo  and  his  younger  friend  Mr.  A4oore  would  have 
thought  of  our  present  city  of  eight  million! 

11 A  Memorial  of  Francis  L.  Hawks.  By  Evert  A.  Duyckinck.  An  Address  given 
in  1867,  and  Including  a  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  Hawks-Niblo  Collection  in 
the  New-York  Historical  Society  Library.  New  York,  1871.  166  p.,  illus.  The 
Catalogue  was  also  issued  separately. 

The  Society  owns  a  marble  bust  and  a  marble  bas-relief  of  Francis  L.  Hawks,  both 
by  David  Richards. 

'  “  “New  Netherland,”  in  Proceedings  for  1844;  and  “On  the  Sources  of  Some  of 
the  Early  Settlements  in  the  State  of  New  York,”  in  same  for  1848. 

“Enlarged  from  a  paper  before  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society  in  1859  and  expanded  as  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Rowson,  Albany,  1870. 
212  p.,  port.,  8vo.  (R.W.G.  Vail:  Szisanna  Haswell  Rowson ,  the  Author  of  Charlotte 
Temple ,  1933,  p.  41.). 

14  “Washingtoniana  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society”  by  Dorothy  C.  Barck, 
in  our  Quarterly,  January,  1932,  p.  hi,  with  photograph. 

13  New  York  Times,  April  5,  1871. 

10  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  ^4pril  15,  June  9,  1871. 

17  George  H.  Moore’s  eloquent  tribute  to  .Mr.  Schell,  taken  from  our  Minutes,  ap¬ 
pears  in  Memoir  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Schell.  By  Francis  Schell,  1885. 

18  “The  Globe  of  Ulpius”  by  B.  F.  De  Costa:  A  paper  read  before  our  Society, 
December  4,  1877,  and  published  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  January 
1879,  p.  17-35,  map-,  illus. 

111  For  biographical  sketch  and  portrait,  see  under  Eleventh  President,  p.  122  herein. 

20  Magazine  of  American  History,  of  which  he  was  editor,  January  1877,  p.  61. 

21  Same,  April  1877,  p.  263. 

“Same,  June,  1877,  p.  395. 

2:For  biographical  sketch  and  portrait,  see  under  Fourteenth  President,  p.  139 
herein. 

24  New  York  Telegram,  February  1883. 

27  New  York  Evening  Post,  December  26,  1884. 

20  “An  Illustrated  Chapter  of  Beginnings.  The  Founder,  Presidents,  Homes,  and 
Treasures  of  The  New  York  Historical  Society,”  by  Martha  J.  Lamb,  in  Magazine 
of  American  History,  September  1886,  p.  209-244,  illus. 

27  Memorial  of  The  Hon.  John  Alsop  King,  Eighteenth  President  of  The  New 
York  Historical  Society.  By  The  Very  Reverend  Eugene  A.  Hoffman.  Read  before 
the  Society,  February  j,  /pot.  New  York,  1901.  27  p.,  port.,  8vo. 

**New  York  Evening  Post,  August  10,  1887. 

20  Independent,  October  15,  1896. 

30  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  November  21,  1900. 

31  Address  Commemorative  of  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman.  By  The  Rev.  William 
R.  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Read  before  The  Society, 
December  2,  ipo2.  New  York,  1903.  28  p.,  port.,  8vo. 
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SAMUEL  VERPLANCK  HOFFMAN  (1866-1942) 

Painted  from  life  for  the  Society  by  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  1907 
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SAMUEL  VERPLANCK  HOFFMAN  (1866-1942) 

TWENTIETH  PRESIDENT  (1903-1912) 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn ,  the  son  of  President  Eugene  A.  Hoffman, 
graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  with  the  degree  of 
Mechanical  Engineer  in  1888;  was  a  special  student  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  1888-1889;  studied  astrophysics 
and  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University ,  1889,  where  he  was  a  Stu¬ 
dent  Assistant  in  Astronomy ,  1892-1893 ,  Fellow  in  Astronomy ,  1893- 
1894,  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  1894-1897.  His  business  career  was  devoted 
to  the  management  of  his  father's  extensive  real-estate  holdings  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  director  of  the  North  River  Insurance  Company ; 
trustee  of  General  Theological  Seminary,  1903-1942;  and  member  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  National  Guard  as  well  as  many 
athletic,  social,  and  patriotic  clubs  and  societies.  His  chief  hobby  was 
the  collecting  of  astrolabes,  eight  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
to  which  his  son  Eugene  A.  Hoffman  later  added  the  gift  of  the  rest 
of  his  collection,  the  largest  in  America,  and  his  library  of  200  volumes 
on  the  subject.  The  Hoffman  collection  of  46  astrolabes  and  sun  dials, 
plus  others  in  our  museum,  is  described  by  H.  Maxson  Holloway,  and 
the  famous  astrolabe  used  in  the  exploration  of  Canada  by  Champlain 
is  written  up  by  President  George  A.  Zabriskieb 
Mr.  Hoffman  joined  our  Society  as  a  Life  Member  in  1901  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  President  in  1903,  serving  until  November  6,  1912 , 
when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  {later  the  Board  of  Trustees )  from  1903  to  1912  and  from 
1919  until  his  death  and  served  as  its  Chairman  from  1920  to  1937  and 
as  Honorary  President  from  1937  until  his  death.  In  1933  the  Executive 
Committee  awarded  Mr.  Hoffman  its  gold  medal  for  “ Distinguished 
Service."  We  have  his  oil  portraits  by  Beckwith  and  Schmidt. 

THIS  WAS  one  of  the  best  ten  years  of  our  nation’s  history. 

First  we  had  Teddy  Roosevelt  for  President,  then  Taft,  and 
then  Wilson.  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  became  States;  Panama 
declared  her  independence  of  Colombia  and  so  made  things 
easier  for  the  Panama  Canal;  China  became  a  republic  and  was 
congratulated  by  Congress;  there  was  plenty  of  new  labor  avail¬ 
able  for  our  rapidly  expanding  factories  and  farms,  for  in  the 
peak  year  of  1907  nearly  1,300,000  immigrants  entered  the 
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country  and  in  1910  the  migration  of  Negroes  to  the  North  set 
in  and,  within  a  twenty-year  period,  a  million  were  seeking  the 
better-paying  jobs  of  the  northern  States.  The  population  rose  to 
nearly  92,000,000.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  was  fought  and 
finally  ended  through  President  Roosevelt’s  mediation;  cables 
were  laid  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
making  it  easier  for  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  important 
dependencies;  Roosevelt  sent  the  Pacific  Fleet  on  a  round-the- 
world  cruise  to  show  the  Japanese  and  other  interested  nations 
that  we  were  a  mighty  sea  power  and  could  go  where  we  pleased. 

Roosevelt  protected  the  health  of  our  people  with  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act  and  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  By  1910  there 
was  prohibition  in  eight  states;  American  progress  and  prosperity 
were  advertised  by  the  holding  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  at  St.  Louis,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Port¬ 
land,  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  at  Seattle,  and  the  great  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
in  New  York,  the  latter  in  1909.  The  sympathy  and  ready  aid 
of  our  people  went  out  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906;  and  the  nation  mourned 
the  1,500  lives  lost  when  the  Titanic  was  sunk  by  an  iceberg  in 
1912.  Other  headline  news  of  a  pleasanter  sort  included  the  send¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Marconi  wireless  message  across  the  ocean  in 
1907;  T.R.'s  sailing  for  Africa  to  hunt  big  game  (“I  hope  a  lion 
bites  him,”  said  his  political  enemies);  and  Peary’s  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole  the  same  year  of  1909.  We  also  had  our  first 
Rotary  Club,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  were  organized  and  the 
F.B.I.  established. 

You  could  hail  a  taxi  for  the  first  time  in  1907  and  see  The 
Great  Train  Robbery ,  the  first  movie  with  a  story,  put  out  by  the 
Edison  Studio  in  1903.  In  the  realm  of  mechanical  advancement 
we  had  the  beginning  of  aviation  when  the  Wright  Brothers 
took  to  the  air  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903.  That  year  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  was  organized  and  we  had  the  first  “Model  T”  offered 
at  $850.50  in  1 908,  heralding  a  car  for  every  family,  better  roads, 
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the  end  of  provincialism,  the  beginning  of  motorized  transporta¬ 
tion,  easier  farming,  and  a  ghastly  death  toll  on  the  roads.  Lee 
De  Forest’s  invention  of  the  vacuum  tube  amplifier  in  1906  led 
the  way  to  the  radio  and  television  industries,  a  nation-wide 
appreciation  of  music,  drama,  baseball,  the  antics  of  people  in 
the  public  eye  and  the  vocal  and  visual  merits  of  consumer  goods 
ad  nauseam.  But  they  ended  isolation,  kept  families  home  at 
night,  educated  everybody,  were  a  boon  to  the  shut-ins  and  a 
bitter  blow  to  the  movie  industry.  Nearer  home,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York;  the  first  New  York 
subway  was  opened  in  1 904;  tunnels  were  dug  under  the  Hudson 
and  East  Rivers;  New  York  saw  its  first  airplane  flight  when 
Wilbur  Wright  flew  over  river  and  harbor  at  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  in  1909;  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and  the  Woolworth 
Tower— the  “Cathedral  of  Commerce”— were  dedicated.  It  was 
quite  a  decade! 

Samuel  V.  Hoffman  inherited  his  father’s  unfinished  task  of 
building  a  home  for  our  Society,  a  task  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  for  ten  fruitful  years.  In  our  official  notice  of  his  death2 
his  great  services  were  admirably  summed  up  as  follows: 

During  almost  forty  years  The  New-York  Historical  Society  has  had 
no  better  friend  and  more  interested  officer  than  he  whose  help  in  many 
ways  built  the  Society’s  collections  of  the  museum  and  library.  He  was 
President  during  the  construction  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building 
on  Central  Park  West  to  which  both  he  and  his  father  contributed  most 
liberallv  and  solicited  funds  for  its  erection.  In  1903  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  with  Mr.  Hoffman  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  proceedings.  There¬ 
after  he  donated  the  furniture  for  the  library  and  carried  through  to 
completion  all  the  plans  of  our  central  building.  To  enumerate  all  the 
gifts  to  the  museum  and  library  which  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  gather 
and  present  would  assume  the  proportions  of  a  large  printed  catalogue. 
His  name  appears  as  donor  on  many  principal  accessions  during  the  past 
forty  years.  In  1933  the  Board  of  Trustees  awarded  Mr.  Hoffman  its 
gold  medal  for  “Distinguished  Service”  of  which  but  three  have  been 
struck. 

The  Hoffman  family  gave  a  total  of  $94,500  towards  the 
erection  of  the  new  building.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Samuel 
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V.  Hoffman,  during  his  Presidency,  gave  over  $48,000  for  the 
purchase  of  manuscripts,  books,  prints,  and  paintings  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  most  generously  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1912  he  wrote  to  say  that,  because  of  ill  health,  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his 
health  had  broken  for,  within  a  few  months,  he  had  lost  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  young  daughter.  The  Society  sent  him 
a  sad  but  affectionate  message  of  condolence. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  five  hundred  new  members  came 
in  during  this  ten-year  period,  the  total  membership  continued 
to  hover  around  a  thousand.  In  1903  two  new  types  of  member¬ 
ship  were  added:  Patrons  who  had  given  $5,000  or  its  equivalent 
in  gifts  to  the  collections;  and  Fellows  who  had  given  $1,000. 
The  Patrons,  if  they  wished,  could  designate  successors  in  per¬ 
petuity.  The  following  year  those  who  had  given  like  amounts 
to  the  Building  Fund  were  also  elected  Patrons  or  Fellows.  In 
1912  Third  and  Fourth  Vice-Presidents  were  added  to  the  list 
of  officers.  From  1 903  through  1 906  the  lectures  were  devoted  to 
various  phases  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  New  York  City 
but  after  the  latter  date  they  covered  the  whole  country  with 
an  occasional  travelogue,  generally  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
on  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  globe. 

When  Mr.  Hoffman  was  elected  to  succeed  his  father  as 
President  on  January  6,  1903,  he  had  before  him  the  foundations 
for  the  central  portion  of  the  new  building  but  only  about 
$100,000  in  sight  for  its  erection.  But  what  his  father  had  com¬ 
menced  he  was  determined  to  see  through  to  its  completion.  At 
least  the  Society  could  begin  by  laying  the  cornerstone  and  in 
that  way  get  the  campaign  under  way. 

So  they  celebrated  the  Society’s  ninety-ninth  anniversary  on 
November  17th,  through  the  courtesy  of  their  good  neighbor 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  whose  building 
they  assembled  and  marched  across  to  the  site  of  their  own  new 
building.  Here  the  members  and  guests,  including  a  satisfying 
array  of  university  presidents  and  other  notables,  representatives 
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Engraving  signed:  “E.  D.  French  fecit  1904” 


THE  CORNERSTONE  WELL  LAID 

Librarian  Kelby  Benefactor  Dexter  President  Hoffman 


of  the  historical  and  patriotic  societies  and  the  city  administra¬ 
tion,  listened  while  the  President  delivered  a  brief  address  on  the 
history  and  hopes  of  the  Society  and  then  introduced  the  Honor¬ 
able  Seth  Low,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  laid  the 
cornerstone  with  due  solemnity.  Then  the  gathering  recrossed 
the  street  to  the  flag-  and  flower-decked  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  heard  “a  masterly  address”  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  author  and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Out¬ 
look ,  on  “The  Genius  of  the  Cosmopolitan  City.”'  After  the 
benediction  by  Reverend  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  Directors’  Room  where  tea  was  served  by  Mrs. 
James  M.  Lawton  of  the  Ladies’  Committee,  “thus  bringing  to  a 
happy  conclusion  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,”  as  the  Minutes  enthusiastically  reported. 

The  next  year  was  a  busy  one,  raising  money  and  making 
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plans  for  the  future.  At  this  point  Robert  H.  Kelby,  the  Li¬ 
brarian,  got  in  touch  with  one  of  his  good  friends  and  one  of  the 
Society’s  oldest  members  (he  had  joined  the  Society  in  1862) 
and  persuaded  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  building  project. 
So,  at  the  meeting  of  November  1,  1904,  the  President  was  able 
to  announce  that  an  anonymous  donor  had  agreed  to  give 
$150,000  and  the  granite  for  the  front  of  the  building,  a  total 
gift  of  about  $200,000,  with  which  it  would  be  possible  to  build 
up  to  the  cornice  of  the  first  story.  “The  President’s  communica¬ 
tion  was  received  with  great  applause,’’  say  the  Minutes,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  the  happiness  of  the  members  that  there  was, 
at  last,  a  prospect  of  getting  construction  under  way.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  work,  which  was  to  cost  $1 50,000,  was  signed  then 
and  there;  the  architect  announced  that  work  would  begin  the 
next  morning,  and  the  Society  ended  a  happy  day  with  a  vote 
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of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Mr.  Kclby  for  their  successful 
endeavors. 

Two  days  later  the  news  leaked  out  through  the  press  that  the 
anonymous  donor  was  ninety-one-year-old  Henry  Dexter,  New 
York  businessman,  president  of  the  American  News  Company, 
traveler,  author  and  philanthropist,  who  was  making  the  gift  as 
a  memorial  to  his  son,  Orrando  Perry  Dexter,  who  had  been 
murdered  in  the  Adirondacks  only  a  year  before.  This  was  news 
and  the  press  made  the  most  of  it.  Feature  articles  telling  of  the 
Dexter  gift,  the  history  and  future  plans  of  the  Society,  appeared 
in  all  the  New  York  papers.  Everybody  was  happy  about  it.  So 
it  was  with  great  enthusiasm  that  the  Society  approached  its 
hundredth  anniversary  which  was  celebrated  on  November  2  2d 
with  a  great  banquet  at  Delmonico’s  (described  in  the  chapter  on 
Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners ) .  Of  course  Henry  Dexter 
was  made  a  Patron  at  the  December  meeting,  a  copy  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Medal  was  struck  in  gold  for  him  (and  one  for  Mr.  Kel- 
bv),  and  the  benefactor  was  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait  for 
the  Society’s  gallery  of  Founders  and  Benefactors.  (He  already 
had  a  handsome  portrait  which  had  been  painted  by  Charles 
Ayer  Whipple  the  previous  year  and  this  he  gave  us  in  1906. 
Later  on,  his  estate  presented  another  portrait  by  the  same  artist, 
painted  in  1907  when  Mr.  Dexter  was  in  his  94th  year.) 

At  this  happy  juncture,  a  catastrophe  threatened  the  harassed 
President:  the  Society’s  old  home  on  Second  Avenue,  still 
crammed  to  the  eaves  with  a  century’s  accumulation  of  priceless 
treasures,  was  sold  for  taxes!  But  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  city 
tax  department  as  described  thus  in  the  Times  of  June  22,  1905: 

Bv  an  error  on  the  tax  books  a  piece  of  propertv  at  1 70  Second  Avenue 
[the  Society’s  home]  belonging  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society'  was 
sold  at  auction  by  the  city  yesterday  for  $26.10  taxes  and  water  rent 
for  1897. 

Charles  A.  Sherman,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  was  asked  about  the 
sale  and  seemed  very  much  surprised.  He  said  he  had  the  receipt  for  the 
water  rents  for  1897.  An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  charge 
had  been  canceled  on  June  13.  The  charge  for  the  water  rents  had  been 
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made  against  Lot  6,  which  was  the  Society’s  building,  whereas  it  should 
have  been  made  against  Lot  2,  owned  by  the  New  York  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  The  sale  was  canceled. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Dexter  thought  nothing  was  so  important  as 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  new  building,  so  he  gave  additional 
funds  making  it  possible  to  complete  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
structure  so  that  it  would,  at  least,  be  safe  from  the  elements. 
This  work  was  finished  by  the  end  of  1906,  but  much  remained 
to  be  done  before  the  building  would  be  completed.  His  total 
gift  to  the  building  came  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Dexter  should  have  been  impa¬ 
tient  at  the  necessary  delays  of  construction  and  he  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Societv,  and  unfortunately,  also  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  complaining  about  the  snail-like  speed  of  the  enterprise. 
So,  partly  to  appease  him,  it  was  planned  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
auditorium  of  their  new  home  on  November  20,  1906,  even 
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though  that  was  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  had  been 
completed.  But  Mr.  Dexter  was  really  angry,  especially  since 
the  invitation  did  not  come  from  the  President  but  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Anniversary  Committee,  and  he  sent  his  regrets. 
However,  everyone  else  was  there  and  heard  an  excellent  address 
by  Professor  William  M.  Sloane  of  the  Columbia  University  his¬ 
tory  faculty  on  “Proportions  and  \  Allies  in  American  History.” 

Mr.  Dexter  was  determined  to  see  the  project  completed  but 
he  was  ninety-four  years  old  and  none  too  well,  so  he  wrote 
again,  urging  that  all  future  meetings  be  held  in  the  new  building. 
This  was  quite  impractical,  however,  and  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  move  the  Society’s  collections  into  the  few  finished 
rooms  when  the  building  was  still  full  of  the  dust  and  damp  of 
plastering. 

Though  the  walls  and  roof  were  up  at  the  beginning  of  1907, 
and  the  first  floor  completed,  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to 
finish  the  second  floor  when,  in  May,  Miss  Catharine  Augusta 
DePeyster  offered  $20,000  towards  the  work  if  the  Society 
would  assign  a  room  to  be  “set  aside  for  Miss  DePeyster  for  all 
time  in  which  to  place  certain  heirlooms  of  the  DePeyster 
family.”  This  conditional  gift  was  promptly  accepted  and  the 
construction  work  was  continued.  In  1 9 1 1  the  Society  finally  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  estate  its  largest  bequest  up  to  this  time,  property 
which  had  been  willed  to  us  in  1 902  and  which  eventually  gave  us 
a  fund  of  over  $607,000,  as  a  memorial  to  her  parents. 

Mr.  Dexter  having  become  mollified  in  the  meantime,  a  second 
meeting  was  held  in  the  new  auditorium  on  June  4,  1907,  and 
this  time  the  benefactor  was  present  and  was  asked  to  call  the 
meeting  to  order.  By  the  end  of  the  year  much  of  the  work  on 
the  second  as  well  as  part  of  the  third  floor  was  completed,  and 
it  was  decided  to  call  the  newly  finished  Library  “The  John 
Alsop  King  and  Dean  Hoffman  Memorial  Room.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring  it  was  voted  to  put  a  bronze  tablet  over  the  door  from 
the  hall  to  the  auditorium  with  this  inscription:  “The  Orrando 
Perry  Dexter  Memorial.  The  Gifts  of  Henry  Dexter  Made  in 
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Central  portion  of  the  present  building,  minus  wings 
Central  Park  West  between  76th  &  77th  Streets 


Memory  of  his  Son,  Orrando  Perry  Dexter,  Have  Enabled  The 
New- York  Historical  Society  to  Erect  this  Building.”  Mr. 
Dexter  was  so  pleased  bv  this  action  that  he  offered  to  have  the 
doorway  done  in  proper  style  with  a  marble  frame  and  mahogany 
doors  at  a  cost  of  $9,000. 

Then  the  friends  of  the  Society  went  to  work  to  finish  the 
Reading  Room  and  book  stacks  so  that  the  collections  could  be 
moved  in  during  the  summer.  President  Hoffman  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  supplied  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  stacks 
for  the  Reading  Room  and  gallery  to  hold  20,000  volumes  and 
for  the  purchase  of  furniture  for  the  Reading  Room.  Archer  M. 
Huntington  and  Samuel  P.  Avery  gave  sufficient  money  to  build 
the  main  book  stacks  (the  present  newspaper  stacks)  up  to  the 
height  of  the  Library  gallery,  and  President  Hoffman  added 
$5,000  towards  their  completion  to  the  top  of  the  second  story. 

Then  came  August  20,  1908,  the  great  day  when  the  Society 
began  to  move  its  treasures  to  its  new  home.  This  tremendous 
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operation  took  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  but  it  was 
finally  possible  to  open  the  still-unfinished  building  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1908,  and  Mr.  Dexter  was  a  happy  man  for  he  had  lived 
to  see  his  dearest  hopes  realized.  But  the  main  exhibition  hall  on 
the  second  floor,  occupying  most  of  the  front  of  the  building, 
was  still  unfinished,  so  Mr.  Dexter  supplied  the  money  for  its 
prompt  completion  and  the  Society  joyfully  voted  to  call  it 
“Henry  Dexter  Hall,”  so  everybody  was  very  happy  indeed. The 
new  hall  was  completed  and  opened  for  inspection  on  May  4, 
1909,  just  in  time  to  be  used  for  the  showing  of  the  wonderful 
Robert  Fulton  loan  exhibition  put  on  by  the  Society  and  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  connection  with  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration.  This  exhibit  was  visited  by  2,000  persons, 
one  of  whom  was  the  present  writer  during  his  first  thrilling 
visit  to  the  city. 

During  1908  two  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Library  at  either  side  of  the  main  desk:  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  arrival  of  Henry  Hudson,  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Ready  of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  and  given  by 
The  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  Holland  Dames;  and  the  other 
depicting  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Miss  Mary 
Tillinghast,  and  given  as  a  Huguenot  Memorial  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage.  Mr.  Dexter  lived  to  see  the  building  completed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  and  the  first  big  exhibit  held  in  Dexter  Hall;  then  he  died 
on  July  11,  1910,  aged  98  years,  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  up  to  that  time.  The  old  home  of  the  Society  on  Second 
Avenue  was  finally  sold  in  April  1912  for  f> 80,000.  And  so  ended 
the  Society’s  youth  and  the  beginning  of  its  maturity.  The  still 
wingless  central  portion  of  the  new  building  was  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $2 86,500  for  the  site  and  $42 1,150  for  the  building  and 
furnishings,  or  a  total  of  $707,650,  according  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  1910. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  new  building  was  opened  and  the 
public  was  welcomed  without  having  to  be  introduced  by  a  mem¬ 
ber,  the  attendance  increased  five  hundred  percent  and  gifts  of 
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all  kinds  poured  in  from  every  direction.  During  this  period  our 
annual  income  increased  by  $26,000,  the  expenditures  by 
$12,000,  and  the  Society  added  60,000  books  and  other  items  to 
the  library  and  about  150  paintings  to  its  invaluable  collection. 
To  handle  this  mass  of  incoming  materials  the  Society  had,  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  to  the  new  building,  a  staff  of  four: 
R.  H.  Kelby,  the  Librarian,  A.  J.  Wall  and  William  Hildebrand 
as  his  assistants,  and  Charles  Washbourn,  the  janitor.  How  they 
ever  handled  the  transfer  of  our  precious  possessions  to  the  new 
home  of  the  Society,  even  with  the  help  of  professional  movers, 
is  still  a  mystery.  The  three  major  events  of  this  decade,  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  banquet  in  1 904,  the  first  meeting  in  the  new  building  in 
1906,  and  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1909,  are  described 
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in  the  final  chapter  on  Elegant  Dinners  and  Eloquent  Diners. 
As  a  sequel  to  the  Centennial,  Robert  H.  Kelby’s  brief  history 
of  the  Society’s  first  hundred  years,  which  was  developed  from 
a  lantern  slide  lecture  before  the  members,  was  published.' 

How  would  you  like  to  go  through  the  library  and  museum 
and  look  at  some  of  the  treasures  which  came  in  during  this  in¬ 
teresting  decade?  One  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  ever  received 
was  the  private  library  of  Rufus  and  Dr.  Charles  Ray  King,  with 
additions  from  that  of  John  Alsop  King— a  collection  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand  volumes,  including  some  of  the  rarest  and 
most  important  works  on  the  period  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  colonization  of  our  country.  Here,  for  example,  is  Daniel 
Denton’s  A  Brief  Description  of  New-York,  London,  1670,  the 
first  account  of  the  province  in  English;  and  Charles  Wolley’s 
A  Two  Years  Journal  in  New  York  [  1678-1680],  London,  1701, 
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of  which  we  have  one  of  a  half-dozen  located  copies  of  the  first 
issue. 

Our  library  also  secured  from  other  sources  a  presentation 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  William  Smith’s  History  of  New 
York,  1 757;  and  an  important  run  of  the  New  York  Herald  from 
1851  through  1907;  and,  among  manuscripts,  the  Lord  Corn- 
bury  Charter  of  New  York  City,  1 708;  a  1724  letter  of  William 
Bradford,  New  York’s  first  printer;  20,000  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  family  papers  from  the  Glen-Sanders  family 
at  Scotia,  New  York;  a  British  orderly  book  of  1776  giving 
the  only  official  record  of  the  execution  of  Nathan  Hale  as  a 
spy;  the  very  important  original  diary  of  our  former  Vice- 
President,  Philip  Hone,  in  28  volumes,  1828-1851,  which  has 
been  partially  published  in  two  different  editions;  eight  precious 
original  manuscript  poems  of  William  Cullen  Bryant;  and  the 
original  manuscript  of  Captain  Edmund  Fanning  ( 1769-1 841 ) : 
Voyages  Round  the  World,  which  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1833.  We  were  also  happy  to  get  42  very  rare  waxed  paper 
photographic  negatives  of  views  in  New  York  City  taken  about 
1853-1854,  half  of  which  were  reproduced  in  our  Annual  Re¬ 
ports  for  1917  and  1918. 

In  1908  General  John  Watts  DePeyster  bequeathed  us 
$25,000  to  be  used  to  bind  the  large  collection  of  family  papers 
he  had  previously  given  and  as  an  addition  to  the  endowment  of 
our  Publication  Fund  which  was  then  renamed  the  John  Watts 
DePeyster  Publication  Fund,  from  which  we  have  issued,  since 
the  original  fund  was  put  to  use  in  1868,  eighty-one  volumes  of 
important  source  materials  from  our  vast  manuscript  collection. 

To  the  museum  came  the  small  but  important  Edwin  Smith 
Egyptian  collection,  including  the  Edwin  Smith  Medical  and 
Surgical  Papyrus  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  Christ,  a 
copy  of  an  earlier  manuscript  of  some  four  thousand  years  ago, 
which  is  the  oldest  extant  collection  of  medical  and  surgical  case 
histories.  This  precious  papyrus  was  translated  by  the  eminent 
Egyptologist,  James  Henry  Breasted,  and  published  some  years 
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ago  and  the  original  was  given  in  1948  by  the  Society  and  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  to  the  library  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  where  it  is  piously  preserved  as  its  chief  treasure.' 

The  famous  Beekman  family  coach,  the  oldest  surviving  New 
York  City  vehicle,  was  in  use  by  the  family  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was  frequently  used  by  Washington  during  his  first  term 
as  President,  and  was  lent  to  the  Society  in  1 907."  In  1 9 1 1  Gerard 
Beekman  gave  the  Society  the  coach  and  with  it  the  Blue  Room 
from  the  Beekman  Mansion,  which  was  used  as  British  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  war.  It  was  to  this  room  that  the  American 
spy  Nathan  Hale  was  brought  for  questioning  before  he  was 
taken  to  the  adjoining  orchard  to  be  hung.  The  gift  also  included 
the  bedroom  from  the  mansion,  in  which  the  British  spy  John 
Andre  slept  the  night  before  he  went  north  to  meet  Benedict 
Arnold.  These  historically  important  rooms  are  now  installed 
as  period  rooms  in  the  museum.  Gerard  Beekman  also  gave 
$1,000  to  be  used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Beekman  relics,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mantlepiece  of  the  old  mansion  which  had  already  been 
given. 

The  museum  also  received  the  wonderful  Gallatin  family 
mazer  of  1498;  a  case  of  flintlock  pistols  and  a  flintlock  fowling 
piece  once  owned  and  used  by  Rufus  King;  General  Henry 
Dearborn’s  War  of  1812  sword  and  pistol  holsters;  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor,  given  to  David  Williams,  one  of  the 
captors  of  Andre,  1780;  a  charming  wooden  statuette  of  Father 
Knickerbocker  from  Knickerbocker  Hall  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  later  the  coach  house 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Stage  Line;  the  huge  Lafayette  Punch 
Bowl  from  Castle  Garden,  showing  views  of  the  landing  of 
Lafayette  on  his  return  to  America  in  1824  and  formerly  owned 
by  the  proprietors  of  that  popular  resort;  the  dress  coat  and 
waistcoat  of  James  De  Lancey,  1740;  and  405  watercolor  draw¬ 
ings  of  engraved  powder  horns  made  from  the  originals,  mostly 
in  Central  New  York,  by  Rufus  Grider. 

Of  the  large  number  of  oil  portraits  and  miniatures,  only  a 
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few  can  be  mentioned:  The  Peter  Marie  collection  of  284  minia¬ 
tures  of  New  York’s  Four  Hundred  (which  had  been  refused 
when  bequeathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  but  which  we 
received  gladly) ;  oil  portraits  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  and 
six  of  his  immediate  descendants;  two  miniatures  of  John  Pintard, 
one  mounted  on  his  wife’s  wristlet,  the  other  (together  with  one 
of  Mrs.  Pintard)  by  John  Ramage;  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
family,  by  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  1 864,  the  last  portrait  painted  of 
Lincoln,  of  which  the  slightly  prejudiced  artist  said:  “It  is  the 
best  portrait  of  Lincoln  ever  placed  on  canvas.”  There  are  also 
portraits  of  George  and  Martha  Washington  (porthole  type), 
by  Rembrandt  Peale;  miniatures  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
his  wife,  together  with  his  portrait  on  a  cameo  and  his  daguerreo¬ 
type;  and  a  fine  oil  portrait  of  President  Franklin  Pierce  by 
Healy.  We  also  received  oil  portraits  of  several  founders,  presi¬ 
dents,  and  other  benefactors  of  the  Society;  a  miniature  of  Mrs. 
Horatio  Gates,  wife  of  the  Revolutionary  General;  a  crayon  of 
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S.  F.  B.  Morse;  an  oil  of  William  Gilliland  by  Ralph  Earle;  and 
many  other  valuable  likenesses,  including  an  original  daguerreo¬ 
type  of  Washington  Irving. 

Other  paintings  include:  two  charming  W.  G.  Wall  water- 
colors  of  Fishkill  and  the  Palisades  for  his  famous  Hudson  River 
Portfolio  of  which  we  now  have  the  majority  of  the  originals; 
a  large  number  of  oil  paintings,  sketches,  and  a  portrait  of  Asher 
B.  Durand;  Thomas  Cole’s  original  study  for  his  larger  “A 
Dream  of  Arcadia”;  William  Birch’s  “The  Escape  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution”;  Albert  Bierstadt’s  “Lake  California”  and  “Autumn 
Scenery.” 

Some  of  our  most  important  paintings  and  prints  of  old  New 
York  came  to  us  at  this  time,  many  of  them  the  gift  of  President 
Hoffman.  They  include:  “The  Southeast  Prospect  of  New  York 
City,”  1756-1761;  the  very  important  and  interesting  “Tontine 
Coffee  House,”  by  Francis  Guy,  about  1800;  “Bowling  Green,” 
by  David  Johnson,  1868;  “Castle  Garden”;  the  three  edifices  of 
the  John  Street  Methodist  Church,  by  J.  B.  Smith;  and  “Knicker¬ 
bocker  Hall,”  by  the  coach  painter  who  decorated  the  coaches 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Stage  Line. 

Then  came  the  auction  of  the  famous  E.  B.  Holden  collection 
of  New  York  views  which  began  on  April  21,  1910,  and  at 
which  we  bought  116  lots,  mostly  New  York  views  but  with 
some  local  manuscripts,  all  paid  for  by  President  Hoffman. 
Among  them  were:  a  wash  drawing  of  New  York  from  Long 
Island,  by  or  after  John  W ood,  1801;  an  aquatint  of  New  York 
from  the  Bay,  by  J.  G.  Chapman,  1836  (unique  proof  before 
letters);  a  painting  of  New  York  from  Weehawken,  bv  N. 
Calyo;  a  painting  of  New  York  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  another  of  Upper  New  York  from  the  East  River;  a 
watercolor  of  lower  Broadway,  1850,  by  A.  Kollner,  from 
which  a  colored  lithograph  was  published;  a  painting  of  Broad¬ 
way  at  Grand  Street,  about  1852;  the  Government  House— 
the  very  important  original  drawing  bv  William  Rollinson, 
1796,  and  a  unique  proof  of  its  engraving  by  the  same  artist; 
original  painting  of  the  great  fire  of  New  York,  1835,  with  Castle 
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Williams  in  the  foreground;  original  watercolor  of  Wall  Street, 
by  A.  Kollner,  from  which  a  colored  lithograph  was  made;  and  a 

French  map  of  the 
siege  of  Y orktown, 
1781,  with  a  copy 
of  Rochambeau’s 
journal  of  the 
siege,  copied  by 
the  same  hand,  a 
French  army  engi- 
neer,  whose  own 
journal  is  included. 
From  other  sources 
we  secured  a  sepia 
drawing  of  New 
York,  by  John  W. 
Hill,  1 85  2;  the  very 
important  Boston 
Massacre  print  by 
Paul  Revere;  and 
378  original  wood- 
blocks  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Ander¬ 
son;  and  two 
bronzes:  a  bust  of 
Robert  Fulton 
from  the  plaster  of 
Houdon,  gift  of 
the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America;  and 
“The  Primitive 
Marksman,”  by 
Fernando  Miran¬ 
da,  gift  of  the  ar- 
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Twenty-first  President  of  the  Society,  191 3-1939 
By  Hermann  Hanatschek,  1923 
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JOHN  ABEEL  WEEKES  (1856-1939) 

TWENTY-FIRST  PRESIDENT  (1913-1939) 

Mr.  Weekes  was  born  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  July  24,  1856,  the 
son  of  John  Abeel  Weekes  who  had  served  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  from  1889  to  1895.  The  son  was  a  graduate  of  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University  in  18 77  and  of  the  law  school  of  Columbia 
University  in  1882.  He  e?itered  his  father's  law  firm,  Weekes  and  De 
Forest,  later  known  as  Weekes  Brothers.  He  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  Assembly  on  the  Citizens'  Union  reform  ticket  and  served  from 
1898  to  1902.  He  joined  our  Society  in  1883  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Executive  Committee  in  1902.  In  1909  he  was  elected  Domestic  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  which  office  he  held  until  1913  when  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Society.  During  the  next  twenty -six  years,  Mr.  Weekes 
guided  the  Society  in  his  conservative  manner  without  thought  of  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  but  with  all  attention  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 
His  sound  advice  was  a  gratification  to  his  fellow  trustees.  His  genial 
personality  and  unassuming  manner  will  always  be  remembered,  and  the 
service  he  rendered  the  Society  will  ever  be  appreciated.  Ill  health  and 
advanced  age  caused  him  to  resign  from  the  presidency  of  the  Society 
on  April  3,  1939,  and  he  died  on  May  4th  of  that  year.9  The  Society 
owns  an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Weekes  by  Hermann  Hanatschek,  painted 
in  1923. 

DURING  the  twenty-six  years  of  Mr.  Weekes’  administra¬ 
tion  the  country  fought  the  First  World  War  and 
weathered  the  worst  panic  in  years,  coyly  called  the  Depression. 
Because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  nation’s  finances, 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  handling  the  Society’s  investments, 
most  of  which  were  in  local  real  estate  and  mortgages  until, 
towards  the  end  of  the  period,  Treasurer  Zabriskie  began  to  in¬ 
vest  in  other  securities.  It  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  collect  in¬ 
terest  and  rents  but  the  Society  continued  to  live  on  its  income 
without  having  to  sell  its  securities  to  meet  operating  expenses. 
In  spite  of  financial  difficulties  the  Society  secured  1,115  new 
members  which  kept  the  total  membership  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,000  in  spite  of  deaths  and  resignations  due  to  the  depression. 
The  lectures  for  members  were  continued,  travelogues  being 
more  popular  than  historical  addresses.  Lectures  for  children 
were  begun  but  had  to  be  discontinued  because  of  the  influenza 
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epidemic;  and  we  conducted  frequent  motion-picture  programs 
beginning  in  1917-  Much  time,  money,  and  effort  were  spent 
in  preparing,  exhibiting,  and  cataloguing  the  Society’s  great 
Egyptian  collection;  the  Edwin  Smith  Medical  papyrus  was 
translated  and  published,  and  the  whole  collection  lent  to  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  along  with  the  Lenox  Nineveh  Marbles  and 
the  pre-Columbian  Central  and  South  American  artifacts  and 
Plains  Indians  materials.  The  Field  Exploration  Committee  in¬ 
vestigated  many  Revolutionary  and  War  of  1812  sites  and 
gathered  a  great  collection  of  relics  between  1918  and  1937. 
The  great  event  of  this  period  was  the  receipt  of  the  Thompson 
bequest  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  finish  our  building,  en¬ 
large  our  staff  and  services  to  the  public,  and  to  establish  a  satis¬ 
factory  endowment. 

War  Years  ( 1913-1920) 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  president  of  a  nation  of  nearly  1 06  mil¬ 
lions;  suffragettes  paraded  in  Washington  and  New  York;  the 
constitution  gave  us  income  taxes,  woman  suffrage,  and  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  first  World  War  began  in  Europe  in  1914  and  we 
opened  the  Panama  Canal;  General  Pershing  was  chasing  the 
bandit  Pancho  Villa  around  Mexico,  the  Philippines  were  given 
a  territorial  government  with  a  promise  of  independence  when 
they  could  take  it;  the  Puerto  Ricans  became  citizens;  and  there 
was  a  big  preparedness  parade  in  New  York.  Then  came  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  the  Bolsheviks  (Lenin  and  Trotsky) 
took  over.  American  ships  were  sunk  by  German  submarines, 
and  the  Lusitania  went  down  with  1,198  lives  lost,  including 
1 24  Americans.  Wilson  sent  notes  to  Germany,  there  was  much 
political  and  labor  unrest  until  he  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
April  6,  1917,  and  later  on  Austria-Hungary.  The  war  brought 
economic  prosperity,  food  and  fuel  conservation;  and  our  boys 
did  their  full  share  to  win  the  war  which  ended  with  great  re¬ 
joicing  on  Armistice  Day,  November  1 1 ,  1918.  Wilson’s  League 
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of  Nations  and  Fourteen  Points  proved  unpopular  in  Congress 
and  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  signed  for  the  United  States  but 
not  ratified  by  the  Senate.  During  these  years  we  had  the 
country’s  worst  influenza  epidemic,  with  thousands  of  deaths, 
much  sadness  because  of  the  sons  and  brothers  lost  in  the  war 
but  also  much  gaiety,  with  monster  military  parades  at  the 
war’s  end.  Before  the  war  we  began  sending  packages  by  parcels 
post  and  in  1918  letters  could  be  mailed  by  air  from  New  York 
to  Washington  and  Chicago.  In  New  York  you  could  see  the 
first  exhibit  of  modern  art  at  the  Armory  in  1913,  the  Birth  of  a 
Nation  in  the  movies  two  years  later,  as  well  as  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pickford;  and  for  the  next  few 
years  you  whistled  and  sang  Tipperary ,  Over  There ,  Back  Up 
Your  Troubles  and  The  Long,  Long  Trail. 

“Like  an  ancient  spinster,  who  puts  on  her  paint  and  her  orna¬ 
ments  when  she  intends  to  ask  a  favor,  the  old  Flistorical  So¬ 
ciety  has  sent  up  to  its  garrets  and  down  to  its  cellars  and  be¬ 
decked  itself  with  rare  paintings  preparatory  to  asking  for  a  fund 
to  build  wings  to  its  present  edifice  on  Central  Park  West  and 
Seventy-sixth  street,  where  it  owns  two  vacant  plots,  sufficient 
for  a  gallery  of  pictures  and  a  museum  of  relics.’’ That  was  the 
situation  when,  in  1913,  John  Abeel  W eekes  took  over  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  set  about  it  to  find  the  funds  to  build  the  wings  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  congestion  and  make  it  possible  for  the  “ancient 
spinster’’  to  show  off  her  jewels.  A  million  dollars  worth  of 
paintings  had  just  been  put  on  display  as  a  hint  of  what  was  in 
store  for  the  public  when  adequate  gallery  space  could  be  added 
to  the  present  crowded  central  portion  of  the  building.  Though 
small  gifts  came  in,  it  was  not  until  1 9 14  that  the  Society  received 
its  first  real  thrill  of  recent  years  when  Miss  Kate  Warner  left 
us  |ioo,ooo  as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  Colonel  Andrew 
Warner,  who,  for  forty-nine  years,  had  been  the  Society’s 
faithful  Recording  Secretary.  This  bequest,  however,  could  not 
be  used  to  help  build  the  desperately  needed  wings.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  though  realizing  that  we  owned  “the  largest  permanent 
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exhibition  of  art  in  the  country,”  knew  all  too  well  that  it  could 
never  be  adequately  shown  in  its  present  quarters  and,  in  his  re¬ 
port  for  the  year  1914,  said:  “Our  building  is  absolutely  full— it 
has  become  a  mere  storehouse  where  the  treasures  are  preserved.” 
He  reported  that  the  building  held  1,045  paintings,  of  which 
nearly  300  were  portraits,  in  addition  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
books  and  5,000  volumes  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  a  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  museum  material. 

Though  there  were  no  funds  available  for  building  an  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Society  could,  at  least,  put  its  collections  in  order.  So 
hundreds  of  paintings  were  cleaned  and  restored,  a  beginning 
was  made  in  cataloging  the  manuscripts  and  prints,  and  plans 
were  under  way  for  hiring  an  expert  to  care  for  the  Egyptian  col¬ 
lection  and  for  the  publication  of  a  periodical.  A  photo-copying 
machine  was  installed  and  was  being  used  constantly  for  the  re¬ 
production  of  rare  manuscripts  and  newspapers  needed  bv 
scholars,  and  annual  volumes  of  historical  source  materials  from 
the  Society’s  manuscript  collections  were  appearing  with  gratify¬ 
ing  regularity. 

But  as  the  year  1917  opened,  a  pall  seemed  to  have  settled  over 
the  spirits  of  the  nation.  Since  1914  President  Wilson  had  kept 
us  out  of  war  but  the  German  submarines  had  sunk  our  ships  and 
murdered  our  people  and  he  could  no  longer  tell  us  that  he  was 
“too  proud  to  fight.”  He  had  sent  notes  and  more  notes  to  Ger¬ 
many  but  the  subs  continued  to  take  their  toll  while  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  nation  wallowed  in  the  trough  of  indecision.  We 
were  on  the  verge  of  war  which  was  to  come  to  us  later  in  the 
spring  and  allow  us  once  more  to  lift  our  head  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  We  were  soon  to  join  the  allies  in  the  war 
which  we  told  ourselves  would  “make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.” 

With  our  every  thought  centered  on  the  growing  menace  of 
war,  the  Society  and  its  activities  could  not  but  be  affected. 
Though  our  building  remained  open  and  the  monthly  lectures 
were  held  as  usual,  the  members  had  little  time  for  the  familiar 
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activities  of  peaceful  days  and  our  meetings  were  sparsely  at¬ 
tended.  In  the  half-finished  building  the  exhibits  were  badly 
crowded  and  our  funds  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  with  the  aid  of  the  three  men  of  the  library  staff,  the  janitor, 
engineer,  porters  and  night  watchman.  Since  the  attendance  of 
members  at  the  business  meetings  was  so  slim,  it  seemed  wise  to 
place  the  active  operation  of  the  Society  more  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  so  that  our  affairs  mi^ht  be 
carried  on  smoothly  in  spite  of  the  emergency,  and  so  it  was 
planned  to  change  the  by-laws  in  order  to  make  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  possible.  And  at  this  critical  juncture,  one  of  our  own  mem¬ 
bers  decided  to  torpedo  the  Society.  This  tempest  in  a  teapot 
might  appropriately  be  dubbed  “Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s  War.” 
As  one  poetaster  put  it: 

Again  has  that  belligerent  and  much  outspoken  dame, 

Sharp  Mrs.  John  Van  Rensselaer,  achieved  a  bit  of  fame. 

To  no  man’s  views  or  ways  or  speech  bends  she  the  humble  knee, 

And  what  she  says  and  what  she  does  the  wide,  wide  world  may  see.31 

Hannah  Maria  Brown  King  had  been  named  for  her  maternal 
grandmother,  Hannah  Maria  Denning,  wife  of  William  Alex¬ 
ander  Duer,  but  she  evidently  did  not  like  the  old-fashioned 
names  with  which  she  had  been  christened1"  and  so  decided  to 
call  herself  May  Denning  King.”  She  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  old  New  Yorkers  and  joined  a  still  more  illustrious  family 
when,  in  1871,  she  married  John  King  Van  Rensselaer.  At  the 
time  of  our  narrative  she  was  a  white-haired,  overweight  dowager 
of  69  years  [born  May  25,1 848]  with  a  dominant  (we  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  domineering)  disposition,  who  liked  to  run 
things,  perhaps  as  a  compensation  for  some  real  or  fancied  in¬ 
adequacy.  She  knew  all  of  the  right  people. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  had  found  time  to  write  brief  studies  on 
crochet  lace  and  playing  cards  and  a  superficial  book  on  old  New 
York.  She  had  published  a  couple  of  genealogical  charts  of  the 
families  of  her  ancestors,  a  volume  on  the  social  life  of  New¬ 
port,  and  a  none-too-accurate  gossipy  book  called  The  Social 
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Ladder.  “She  kept  alive  the  inherited  prejudice  against  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  whose  ‘Knickerbocker  History’  was  resented  by  old 
New  Yorkers  in  whom  pride  of  race  was  greater  than  sense  of 
humor. . . .  Her  knowledge  of  New  York  was  never  so  profound 
as  that  of  her  relative,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.  Nor  did 
she  approach  in  scholarship  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  Stokes.”14 

She  had  become  a  life  member  of  the  Society  in  1898  and  so 
took  a  proprietary  interest  in  its  activities.  In  her  prowling  about 
the  building,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  found  many  things  to  criticise. 
In  fact,  she  went  about,  notebook  in  hand,  looking  for  causes  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  from  1915  to  1920,  continued  a  barrage  of 
critical  letters  to  the  President  of  the  Societv  in  which  she  stiff- 

J  O 

gested  changes  which  were  clearly  impossible  to  carry  out  until 
the  building  could  be  completed  and  the  endowment  increased. 
She  called  for  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  collecting  of  the  fur¬ 
nishings  and  heirlooms  of  the  old  New  York  families  when  it  was 
obvious  that  there  would  be  no  present  place  to  display  or  even  to 
store  them.  Pointing  out  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  king  had  to 
have  a  Queen  Consort,  she  suggested  that  the  President  come  and 
see  her  in  order  to  hear  her  views  for  the  Society’s  improvement 
and  threatened  that  she  and  her  friends  would  deflect  their  ac¬ 
tivities  elsewhere  if  the  Societv  did  not  adopt  their  suggestions.” 
She  further  proposed  that  various  old  families  be  invited  to  en¬ 
dow  individual  rooms  and  put  up  memorial  windows  to  their 
N  ew  York  ancestors,  forgetting  that  there  was  no  space  for  such 
rooms  or  windows.1  Later  on,  she  threatened  that,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  appoint  her  and  two  of  her  friends  a  committee  to 
have  a  series  of  teas  in  our  building,  she  would  play  a  practical 
joke  on  the  Society  that  would  make  it  ridiculous. 17  In  the  same 
letter,  apropos  of  her  dislike  of  the  librarian,  she  said  that  she  had 
frequently  visited  our  building  and  had  made  many  notes.  She  re¬ 
ported  telling  one  of  the  officers  that  he  was  making  the  Society 
an  “Old  man’s  club,”  and  spoke  of  her  enjoyment  of  his  speech¬ 
less  rage.”  Being  a  gentleman,  he  could  not  answer  her  in  kind. 
She  ended  another  long  tirade  on  the  Society,  its  museum,  lcc- 
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tures,  librarian  and  general  management  with  the  repeated  threat 
that  she  would  have  great  pleasure  in  carrying  out  her  plan  to 
make  the  Society  ridiculous.1’  The  President’s  courteous  replies 
to  these  attacks,  in  which  he  explained  the  Society’s  inability  to 
put  on  an  extensive  campaign  of  expansion  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  war,  did  nothing  to  alleviate  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s  feel¬ 
ings  of  animosity. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  January  2,  1917,  after 
the  various  reports  had  been  read  and  approved  and  the  officers 
elected,  contain  the  following  entry: 

Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer  with  remarks  submitted  the  following 
resolutions:  “Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  appoint  committees  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  also  for  developing  the  Society  on  the  lines  for  which  it  was 
founded,  Be  it  Resolved,  that  three  members  be  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  each  committee  with  power  to  act.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Burton,  seconded  by  Air.  Richard  Henrv 
Greene,  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

But  that  was  not,  bv  any  means,  the  whole  story.  The  affair 
was  gleefully  aired  the  following  day  in  all  of  the  leading  New 
York  newspapers.  Let  us  follow  the  proceedings  as  they  were 
reported  by  the  representative  of  the  New  York  Times:  ' 
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Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer,  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Knicker¬ 
bocker  families,  rose  unexpectedly  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The  New- 
York  Historical  Society  last  night,  and  addressed  its  staid,  and  afterwards 
startled,  representatives,  and  said  with  great  deliberation: 

“I  have  been  attending  the  meetings  of  The  New-York  Historical 
Society  for  nearly  three  years,  and  have  not  heard  one  new  or  advanced 
scientific  thought,  although  many  distinguished  speakers  have  visited  the 
city.”  Several  of  those  present  gasped,  but  she  appeared  not  to  notice. 

“Having  been  a  life  member  of  the  society,”  she  continued,  “I  can  no 
longer  be  silent  on  the  conditions  which  exist  in  an  organization  of  which 
I  should  be  proud  but  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  I  hear  on  all  sides  that 
the  Society  is  dead  or  moribund.  Instead  of  being  in  the  front  rank  of 
similar  organizations  in  the  United  States,  it  is  in  the  rear.  Some  members 
may  be  satisfied  with  present  conditions;  I  am  not.  iMany  have  told  me 
they  have  resigned  because  of  them.  Only  a  few  attend  meetings  because 
they  are  uninteresting  and  dull.” 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  who  has  snow-white  hair  and  looks  like  a  Duchess 
of  the  Victorian  period,  paused  to  scan  the  paper  from  which  she  was 
reading  and  to  permit  the  full  meaning  of  her  words  to  sink  in  on  her 
audience.  Silence  had  meanwhile  descended  on  the  dignified  company, 
and  John  Abeel  Weekes,  the  President,  stared  in  a  mixture  of  polite 
amazement  and  incredulity  at  the  determined  woman  before  him. 

“And  instead  of  an  imposing  edifice  filled  with  treasures  from  old 
New  York,  what  do  we  find?”  demanded  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer.  “Only  a 
deformed  monstrosity  filled  with  curiosities,  ill  arranged  and  badly  as¬ 
sorted.” 

She  suggested  that  committees  be  appointed  to  inject  life  into  the 
society,  and  that  these  committees  get  in  touch  with  distinguished 
scientists  with  the  view  of  learning  from  them  what  was  new  in  science. 

“Is  there  a  second  to  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s  motion?”  finally  asked 
President  Weekes,  and  a  man  who  sat  close  to  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  said 
he  would  second  it  “just  to  enable  the  matter  to  be  discussed.”  Evidently 
this  was  not  the  desire  of  the  majority  present,  however,  for  a  motion 
that  the  suggestions  made  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Commitee  was  carried  with  a  rush. 

The  New-York  Historical  Society  has  800  [ actually  839]  members 
but  only  twenty  attended  the  meeting  last  night.  There  were  five  others 
present  as  spectators  [were  they  reporters  insinuated  into  the  meeting 
by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer?],  but  they  had  no  part  in  the  proceedings  and 
seemed  lost  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  assembly  hall  of  the  Society  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West  and  Seventy-Sixth  Street. 

The  other  papers  had  similar  accounts  of  the  evening’s  per¬ 
formance,  under  such  headings  as:  “Oh!  Oh!  Historical  Society 
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decadent  she  says”  (Herald),  “Historical  body  is  called  dead” 
( Tribune ) ,  “Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  shakes  up  dry  bones”  ( World ) . 
The  World  had  the  following  comment:  “Probably  never  since 
the  Society  was  founded,  in  1 804,  have  twenty-five  [sic,  twenty] 
members  had  a  greater  shock  than  Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  caused  when  she  blew  the  dust  from  the  Society’s  vener¬ 
ated  reputation  and  began  a  lively  criticism  of  it.” 

There  was,  for  a  few  days,  considerable  stir  in  the  community. 
Articles,  interviews,  and  editorials  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
some  of  which,  obviously  inspired  by  interviews  with  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer,  were  mildly  critical  until  President  Weekes 
answered  her  spiteful  attacks  by  a  calm  recital  of  the  facts.  He 
explained  that  work  was  well  along  on  a  catalogue  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  collections,  that  an  Egyptologist  had  been  hired  and  addi¬ 
tional  cases  purchased  for  the  proper  display  of  the  Society’s 
great  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  that,  of  course,  only 
about  half  of  the  Society’s  museum  objects  could  be  displayed 
until  such  time  as  the  two  wings  of  the  building  could  be  com¬ 
pleted/1  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  said: 

The  Metropolitan  public  is  almost  as  much  grieved  as  shocked  by  the 
charges  which  Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer  threw  like  a  shower  of 
hand  grenades  among  the  faithful  score  who  gathered  Tuesday  night  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  its  annual  meeting.  Of  course  it  was  a  woman 
who  created  all  the  excitement  .  .  .  for  it  is  only  women  who  dare  to 
make  ‘scenes;’  men  have  a  deadly  fear  of  disclosing  private  matters  and 
exciting  the  amused  or  reprehensive  comment  of  an  irreverent  populace 
.  .  .  .  The  prospects  are  .  .  .  that  her  assault  on  this  venerable  institution 
will  have  good  results— that  it  will  be  stirred  into  life  and  activity-22 

Among  those  who  came  to  the  support  of  the  Society  was  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  benefactor  who  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Times:  “Perhaps  this  is  a  suitable  time  for  me 
to  ask  to  offer  through  your  columns  my  thanks  to  The  New- 
York  Historical  Society  for  the  unfailing  kindness,  sound  advice, 
and  ready  help  which  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  its  librarian, 
Mr.  Kelby,  and  his  assistants  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Helen 
L.  Fairchild.” 
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Ill  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  her  ill-natured  charges,  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer’s  attack  had  put  the  officers  of  the  Society  on  the 
defensive.  The  President  appointed  a  special  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Third  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board,  to  investigate  the  charges  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Society.  Realizing  that  they  might  be  accused 
of  prejudice,  they  secured  the  services  of  three  impartial,  top¬ 
flight  specialists,  Doctors  Worthington  C.  Ford,  John  W.  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  librarians,  respectively,  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Historical  Societies  and  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  who  made  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Society’s  building,  collections,  and  staff.  In  his  report 
as  spokesman  of  the  visiting  committee,  Dr.  Brigham  said  in  part: 

I  have  been  visiting  the  New  York  Historical  Society  to  consult  histori¬ 
cal  material  with  considerable  frequency  for  about  twenty  years,  and  can 
claim  a  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with  its  work.  Nowhere,  in  any 
library  in  the  country,  have  I  been  treated  with  greater  courtesy,  or 
served  more  intelligently  and  expeditiously.  What  faults  are  chargeable 
to  the  Society — and  they  are  sins  of  omission  rather  than  of  commission- 
are  imperfections  due  chiefly  to  lack  of  means.  If  certain  work  has  not 
been  done,  if  certain  publications  have  not  been  compiled,  if  certain 
kinds  of  assistance  have  not  been  furnished,  it  is  because  the  officers  have 
not  been  provided  with  the  necessary  means  to  fulfil  these  obligations. 
And  this  has  always  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Societv  from  the 
beginning.  How  it  has  accomplished  so  much  with  so  little  has  alwavs 
been  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  most  familiar  with  its  workings.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  a  community  which  boasts  of  the  greatest  wealth 
of  any  city  on  the  continent  there  should  be  little  trouble  in  persuading 
the  possessors  of  riches  to  support  adequately  an  institution  which  has 
done  so  much,  and  could  do  so  much  more,  to  give  New  York  its  proper 
place  in  the  history  of  the  nation.23 

The  Society’s  own  special  committee  also  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  plant,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  museum  and  art  collections,  in  which  they  pointed 
out  the  fact  that,  with  the  help  of  recent  additions  to  their  limited 
funds,  the  Society  had,  even  before  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s  criti¬ 
cal  blast,  placed  orders  for  new  cases  for  the  Egyptian  collection, 
had  engaged  an  Egyptologist  to  put  that  part  of  the  museum  in 
order,  had  made  plans  for  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Library, 
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had  had  a  large  number  of  the  paintings  cleaned  and  properly  la¬ 
belled  and  the  early  newspapers  bound,  had  made  great  progress 
in  cataloguing  the  books  and  manuscripts,  had  brought  up  to  date 
the  arrears  of  the  Society’s  publications  and  had  authorized  the 
publication  of  a  Quarterly.  They  announced  that  they  had  also 
planned  to  reorganize  and  improve  the  lecture  course  and  begin 
a  series  of  programs  for  children.  The  publication11  of  this  report 
brought  home  to  the  members  and  the  public  the  injustice  of  the 
criticisms  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Society  was  already 
carrying  out  a  vigorous  campaign  of  growth  and  improvement. 

The  membership  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Society;  the 
remaining  meetings  of  1917  were  well  attended;  many  gifts  of 
money  and  objects  poured  in;  and  fifty-one  new  members  were 
enrolled.  At  the  November  meeting  a  much-needed  revision  of 
the  by-laws,  which  had  remained  unchanged  for  many  years, 
was  submitted,  printed,  and  circulated  among  the  members  and, 
at  the  December  4th  meeting,  was  adopted.  The  new  by-laws, 
among  other  provisions,  stipulated  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  should  be  held  in  January  of  every  third  year  for  the 
election  of  officers  for  a  three-year  term,  that  special  meetings 
could  be  held  on  request  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  or  of  one  hundred  members  and  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  should  “manage  the  affairs,  property  and  business  of  the 
Society.”  These  changes  made  it  impossible  for  a  small,  unrepre¬ 
sentative,  partisan  group  to  stampede  a  meeting  and,  by  outvot¬ 
ing  the  other  members  present,  to  take  over  the  running  of  the 
Society.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  was  not  pleased  with  the  new  by¬ 
laws. 

The  Society  ran  on  an  even  keel  until  the  time  approached  for 
the  next  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  on  January  6, 
1920,  but  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  had  not  been  idle.  Some  time  in 
November  she  had  a  circular  letter,  signed  by  eighteen  members, 
sent  to  the  membership  soliciting  cooperation,  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  for  the  support  of  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  that 
placed  in  nomination  by  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  In  this  letter  she  claimed  “that  the  management  of  the 
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Society  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  subordinate  officers  [Messrs. 
Kelby  and  Wall,  the  Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarian]  and  that 
many  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Society’s  affairs  and  take  but  little  active  interest  in 
the  details  of  its  operations.”  She  went  on  to  enumerate  her 
often-  reiterated  and  as  often  disproved  statements  as  to  the  sad 
condition  of  the  Society’s  collections. 

J 

On  December  5,  1919,  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Society 
sent  out  a  call  for  the  annual  meeting,  enclosing  the  “Regular” 
slate  and  a  proxy  for  the  election  of  officers  and  ending  with  the 
significant  statement:  “No  guests  are  invited  at  this  meeting.” 
The  Society  remembered  how  the  five  reporters  had  been  in¬ 
sinuated  into  the  meeting  three  years  ago.  There  was  also  en¬ 
closed  a  printed  letter  from  the  Executive  Committee  answering 
the  November  letter  from  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  and  her  friends. 
Part  of  her  letter  was  quoted  and  all  of  it  adequately  answ  ered  as 
follows: 

Such  an  uncalled  for  attack  on  this  Society  as  regards  its  management 
and  the  fitness  and  integrity  of  those  to  whom  its  affairs  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  is  not  only  untrue  but  in  every  way  discreditable  to  those  who 
offer  it,  while  the  long  and  admirable  service  of  both  its  subordinate 
officers  does  not  justify  any  statement  reflecting  on  their  fidelity  and 
usefulness  ....  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  unprovoked 
and  bitter  presentment,  except  a  desire  to  gain  control  of  the  Society’s 
affairs  ....  No  other  historical  society  can  boast  of  as  many  activities 
as  are  now  in  operation  within  The  New-York  Historical  Society  and  its 
conservation  and  careful  management  surely  entitles  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  enlarging  its  work  of  usefulness  to  the  confidence  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  united  and  earnest  support  in  the  present  election. 

Mrs.  V  an  Rensselaer  replied  with  another  circular  letter, 
dated  December  9th,  1919,  and  signed  with  tvrenty-hve  names, 
in  which  she  concentrated  her  attack  on  the  new  by-law^s.  This 
was  answered  on  the  sixteenth  by  a  letter  from  the  Executive 
Committee  which  said  in  part: 

The  members  of  the  Society  should  not  be  led  astray  by  the  ulterior 
motive  in  attacking  the  by-laws.  It  is  not  an  attack  on  the  by-laws,  but 
an  attack  to  gain  control  of  the  Society’s  affairs.  This  contention  is 
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readily  seen  when  we  analyze  the  interests  of  those  who  signed  the 
opposition  circular.  Of  the  twenty-five  names  signed,  thirteen  were 
nominated  by  one  of  the  signers  [Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer]  (who  instituted 
the  previous  attack  against  the  Society)  ....  Two  of  the  signers  are  no 
longer  members  of  the  Society  and  one  never  has  been,  leaving  seventeen 
members  who  object  to  the  change,  and  of  the  opposition  ticket  all  of 
the  nominees  with  the  except  of  three  names,  were  nominated  for  mem¬ 
bership  by  the  same  one  person.  It  is  therefore  easily  seen  what  the  real 
motive  is  behind  this  most  unjustified  attack  on  our  institution.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  even  sixteen  members  could  be  found  who  would  know¬ 
ingly  attempt  so  bold  an  attack,  and  endeavor  to  place  the  Society  in  the 
hands  of  an  entirely  new  board  who  would  be  unfamiliar  with  its  work, 
its  traditions,  and  the  history  of  its  past. 

The  annual  meeting  on  January  6th  was  a  stormy  session,  as 
we  know  from  the  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings.  But 
when  the  air  had  somewhat  cleared  and  the  votes  and  proxies  had 
been  counted,  it  was  found  that  those  on  the  regular  ticket  had 
received  either  512  or  513  votes  and  those  on  the  opposition 
ticket  from  77  to  79  votes.  The  President  then  rose  and,  with 
what  inner  jubilation  we  may  imagine,  said:  “Therefore  it  would 
appear  that  the  regular  ticket  has  been  elected  and  I  hereby  de¬ 
clare  it  duly  elected.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  was  defeated  in  her  attempt  to 
take  over  the  running  of  the  Society.  But  she  was  not  silenced, 
for,  on  February  5,  1920,  she  sent  the  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  a  twelve-page,  single-spaced  typewritten  tirade 
which,  after  having  been  duly  considered  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee,  was  carefully  filed  in  the  archives. 

We  next  hear  of  the  irrepressible  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  when 
the  New  York  Tunes  of  October  31,  1920,  reported  an  informal 
“Americanization”  meeting  at  her  home  the  previous  day  at 
which  she  announced  that  she  was  “back  of  a  movement  to  have 
the  Archibald  Gracie  mansion  at  Horen  Hook,  Hells  Gate, 
opened  as  a  historical  museum,  under  the  patronage  of  twenty 
society  women,  representatives  of  the  oldest  families  in  New 
York,  plans  for  which  were  discussed  at  the  meeting.”  These 
plans  finally  matured  and  the  New  York  Tunes  of  December  2, 
1920,  reported  that: 
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“Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer  of  1 57  East  37th  Street  has  announced 
the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Patriotic  New  Yorkers,  which  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  her  home  on  Tuesday  evening.”  It  will 
“launch  an  educational  campaign  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
State  just  what  New  York  really  is  and  its  importance  in  relation  to  the 
Union.”  Members,  who  could  join  only  on  invitation,  were  of  four 
classes:  “Ancestral”  members  must  be  descended  from  residents  of  the 
State  before  177 6,  “constructive”  members  must  have  been  born  in  the 
State,  “registered”  members  shall  have  had  two  or  more  ancestors  who 
owned  property  in  the  State  prior  to  177 6,  and  “corresponding”  mem¬ 
bers  might  be  asked  to  join  because  of  their  knowledge  of  New  York. 
“‘What  we  want  to  do,’  said  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  ‘is  to  introduce  New 
Yorkers  to  our  New  York  heroes— the  men  of  great  names  who  have 
aided  in  making  New  York  what  it  is  ....  We  want  a  house  of  the  year 
1800,  of  which  there  are  still  half  a  dozen  in  the  city.  There  we  will 
install  figures  of  men  and  women— call  them  wax  figures,  if  you  like- 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  their  times,  and  surrounded  by  the  furniture 
they  knew.’” 

“A  search  for  a  house  built  not  later  than  1 800  led  them  to  the 
then-unrestored  Gracie  Mansion  where  they  established  a  small 
museum  under  the  curatorship  of  Henry  Collins  Brown.”25 
Here  a  small  loan  collection  of  furniture  and  prints  was  shown 
for  a  brief  period,  after  which  the  Society  of  Patriotic  New 
Yorkers  and  its  museum  were  heard  from  no  more.  Then,  in 
1923,  the  property  was  taken  over,  restored,  and  reopened  in 
1927  by  the  newly  organized  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 
which  remained  at  Gracie  Mansion  until  the  completion  of  its 
present  handsome  building  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue/''  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  did  not  live  to  try  her  hand  at  running  this  fine  mu¬ 
seum  for  she  died  on  May  11,  1925,  within  a  fortnight  of  her 
seventy-seventh  birthday."  Requiescat  in  Pace ! 

In  addition  to  Honorary  and  Resident  Members,  Patrons  and 
Fellows,  the  Society  added  Associate  Members  to  its  roster  in 
1917  in  order  to  recognize  the  helpful  cooperation  of  specialized 
scholars  and  to  show  appreciation  for  the  contributions  of  do¬ 
nors.  The  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Society  began  publication 
in  April  1917,  with  an  issue  of  25  pages  and  three  illustrations 
and  is  now  in  its  thirty-eighth  volume  with  the  current  issue 
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(July  1954)  containing  152  pages  and  63  illustrations.  The  ac¬ 
companying  Annual  Report  has  grown  from  91  pages  and  ten 
illustrations  to  144  pages  and  35  illustrations. 

In  1917  Mrs.  Grant  Williams,  a  competent  Egyptologist  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Egyptian 
collection  with  Paul  W.  Hoffman  of  Boston  as  preparator  from 

1917  to  1923.  Exhibition  cases  were  bought,  the  collection  re¬ 
furbished  and  put  on  exhibition,  a  guidebook  authorized  (of 
which  only  the  section  on  jewelry  was  ever  completed),  and  a 
series  of  articles  was  written  by  the  curator  for  publication  in 
the  Quarterly. 

Up  to  1917  there  were  but  two  professional  members  of  the 
Library  staff,  the  Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarian  who  doubled 
as  cataloguer,  bookkeeper,  museum  curator,  and  editor,  and 
eight  members  of  the  building  staff.  That  year  five  more  assist¬ 
ants  were  added  to  the  professional  crew,  a  lantern-slide  machine 
was  installed,  motion  pictures  were  shown  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  following  year  steel  manuscript  stacks  were  installed  in  the 
north  end  of  the  library.  In  1917  we  hired  a  bookkeeper  and 
three  years  later  a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants,  which  is 
still  with  us,  was  employed  to  audit  the  Society’s  books.  The 
library  prepared  for  subscribing  libraries  a  photostat  file  of  all 
known  issues  of  Bradford’s  Neuu  York  Gazette ,  our  first  local 
newspaper.  In  1920  there  were  nearly  16,000  visitors  to  the 
building.  The  Society  was  growing  in  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

In  July,  1920,  the  old  Second  Avenue  building  was  torn  down 
and  we  secured  the  contents  of  the  box  in  the  cornerstone,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  coins  which  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  wrecking  crew. 

A  most  interesting  and  historically  valuable  activity  of  the 
Society  began  in  1918  when  the  Field  Exploration  Committee 
was  appointed  with  William  Louis  Calver  as  Chairman  and 
Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  as  his  chief  co-worker  and  with  about 
eight  or  ten  others  associated  with  them  at  different  times.  From 

1918  to  1937  they  prepared  annual  reports  of  their  explorations 
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and  Messrs.  Calver  and  Bolton  published  a  most  important  series 
of  specialized  articles  in  our  Quarterly  which  were  reissued  in 
book  form  under  the  title:  History  Written  With  Pick  and 
Shovel ,  the  only  manual  on  this  interesting  subject.  " 

This  committee,  working  ahead  of  the  steam  shovels  of  the 
factory  and  apartment-house  builders,  discovered  and  excavated 
the  British  and  American  fortifications  and  military  camp  sites 
in  northern  Manhattan  Island  and  The  Bronx;  the  sites  of  Forts 
Washington,  Try  on,  and  George;  other  sites  on  Staten  Island, 
Long  Island,  and  in  Westchester  County;  in  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  around  West  Point  and  Constitution  Island;  Forts 
George  and  Erie  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  other  forts  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Richelieu  Rivers.  The  greater  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  military  and  camp  equipment 
which  they  dug  up  came  to  the  Society  where  Mr.  Calver 
cleaned,  mounted,  and  catalogued  them.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
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teresting  pieces  were  the  cartridge-box  badges,  belt-plates  and 
regimental  buttons  of  the  American,  British,  and  Loyalist  corps 
in  the  Revolution,  a  study  of  which  made  it  possible  to  identify 
the  regiments  operating  in  these  areas.  The  collection  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  regimental  buttons  is  the  finest  in  existence.  The  work 
of  the  committee  was  done  with  scientific  exactness,  with  accom¬ 
panying  maps,  sketches  and  photographs  and  the  resulting  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  students  of  military  history, 
uniforms  and  equipment  both  here  and  in  England.  This  field 
work  was  done  in  the  nick  of  time  for  most  of  the  sites  explored 
in  the  New  York  area  have  since  been  obliterated  by  building 
operations. 

The  Society,  always  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the 
city’s  historical  traditions,  found  that  the  proposed  design  for 
an  official  city  flag  contained  several  historical  inaccuracies, 
pointed  them  out  to  the  city  fathers  and  had  the  mistakes  cor¬ 
rected;  they  agitated  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Liberty  Pole  at 
City  Hall  Park  on  the  site  of  that  erected  by  the  Revolutionary 
patriots  and,  with  much  ceremony  and  the  aid  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  and  city  officials,  this  was  done;  they  urged  that  the 
abandoned  Post  Office,  which  had  been  built  on  land  originally 
the  southern  tip  of  City  Hall  Park,  be  pulled  down  and  the  land 
returned  to  the  park  and,  after  much  discussion,  this  too  was 
accomplished;  and  they  suggested  that  the  city  change  the  name 
of  its  most  attractive  and  historically  important  house  museum 
to  “The  Roger  Morris  House,  Washington  Headquarters”  and 
no  longer  include  in  its  title  the  name  “of  recent  occupants  or 
owners,”  which  was  a  coy  way  of  eliminating  the  familiar  name 
of  Madame  Jumel  whose  reputation  was  picturesque  but  a  little 
tarnished.  This  suggestion  was  also  carried  out  officially  but 
the  name  of  the  ancient  Madame  still  clings  to  her  old  home 
nevertheless. 

Gifts  and  occasional  purchases  continued  to  pour  in  to  enrich 
the  collections.  Mr.  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman,  who  had  been 
the  chief  benefactor  of  the  library  and  museum  while  he  was 
President,  came  back  on  the  Executive  Committee  in  1919  and 
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from  then  until  his  death  in  1 942  continued  his  lavish  gifts  to  the 
Society,  including  rare  books  and  prints,  manuscripts,  especially 
orderly  books,  paintings,  Rogers  groups  and  museum  objects. 
His  chief  rival  in  generosity  in  this  period  was  Daniel  Parish,  Jr., 
who  died  in  1914,  leaving  us  over  21,000  slavery  pamphlets, 
over  6,500  manuscripts  and  1,200  photographs  dealing  with 
the  Civil  War.  For  years  he  had  brought  important  additions  to 
our  library  almost  daily,  the  totals  running  to  many  thousands 
of  volumes.  He  had  a  prophetic  sense  as  to  what  would  be  of 
historical  importance  even  though  not  popular  among  collectors 
at  the  time.  Through  him  we  secured  a  large  number  of  Middle 
and  Far  Western  titles  of  great  rarity,  early  poetry,  city  direc¬ 
tories,  books  on  the  Negro,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
long  before  other  collectors  or  libraries  were  interested  in  saving 
them.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1882  and  served  on  its  Executive 
Committee  from  1886  until  his  death,  much  of  the  time  as  its 
Chairman. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  important  items  received 
between  1913  and  1920.  Among  manuscripts  we  surely  should 
mention  that  of  Joel  Barlow’s  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  1787; 
the  correspondence  of  Honorable  James  Duane,  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  Mayor  of  New  York  following  the 
Revolution;  and  the  long  run  of  the  diary  of  Judge  Daniel  M. 
Durell,  1794-1845,  which  forms  part  of  the  over  2,000  papers 
of  Judge  Edward  Henry  Durell,  1794-1887,  which  came  with 
his  library  of  over  1,400  volumes.  Continuing  the  record  of 
books,  we  have  the  library  of  nearly  2,500  volumes  from  Isaac 
J.  Greenwood  of  our  Executive  Committee;  a  collection  of  over 
500  American  World  War  I  posters;  two  imperfect  copies  of 
the  excessively  rare  first  edition  of  Cadwallader  Colden’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Five  Nations,  printed  in  New  York  by  Bradford  in 
1727,  which,  like  the  Dutchman’s  two  pairs  of  breeches,  had 
holes  in  different  places  and  so  completely  covered  the  subject; 
and  the  Robert  R.  Livingston  English  Family  Bible  with  geneal¬ 
ogical  records  in  Dutch  but  with  an  English  translation. 
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The  museum  was  made  glad  by  the  arrival  of  two  millstones 
of  the  first  Bark  Mill  of  New  Amsterdam,  1626,  found  on  the 
present  site  of  32  South  William  Street;  the  silver  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  voted  to  John  Paulding  for  his  share  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Andre;  the  chair  used  by  Presidents  Washington,  Grant, 


DANIEL  PARISH,  JR.  (1838-1914) 

Plaster  bas-relief  by  Lea  Ahlborn 
Gift  of  the  subject,  1914 


and  Garfield  at  their  inaugurations;  General  Philip  Schuyler’s 
four-post  bed  (in  which  Lafayette  slept  in  1824),  his  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  camp  chest  and  fourteen  pieces  of  silver  plate  from 
his  sideboard,  as  well  as  the  two  Civil  War  swords,  spurs,  re¬ 
volver  and  belt  of  his  namesake  Major  Philip  Schuyler;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  over  300  Dutch  household  utensils  and  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  from  Hurley,  New  York;  and  a  collection  of  fifty  New 
England  candlesticks. 

Many  an  important  canvas  found  its  way  to  the  walls  of  the 
art  gallery,  including  the  following  portraits:  Dr.  Lazare  Bayard 
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and  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  of  Stuyve- 
sant’s  sister  Anna  and  her  husband  Samuel  Bayard  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  family  home  in  Holland  (all  brought  to  New  Amster¬ 
dam  by  Director-General  Peter  himself);  the  famous  series  of 
Schuyler  family  portraits,  including  Captain  Johannes  Schuyler 
(1668-1747)  and  his  wife,  General  Philip  Schuyler  by  Trum¬ 
bull,  and  three  others  of  the  family  (a  collection  which  was  still 
further  enlarged  later  on) ;  seven  portraits  of  the  Abcel  family, 
including  the  self-portrait  of  Gerret  Duyckinck  and  his  paint¬ 
ing  of  his  wife,  Marie  Abeel;  the  portrait  of  George  Washington 
painted  on  marble  by  Archibald  Robertson,  together  with  four 
of  the  Robertson  family  by  Archibald  and  Andrew  Robertson; 
the  extremely  interesting  miniatures  of  three  former  slaves  of 
Monsieur  Jean  Berard  de  Pithou  of  Haiti:  Pierre  Toussaint,  his 
wife  and  niece,  by  Anton  Meucci,  together  with  the  portrait  of 
Madame  Jean  Berard  de  Pithou  who,  having  lost  her  fortune, 
was  cared  for  and  supported  in  New  York  by  her  former  slave 
from  his  earnings  as  a  hairdresser.  There  were  also  portraits  of 
Asher  B.  Durand,  the  artist,  and  several  members  of  his  family, 
numerous  landscapes  and  a  large  number  of  sketches  bv  him. 
We  also  secured  the  important  portrait  of  Caleb  Heathcote 
(1666-1721),  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  and  Propri¬ 
etor  of  the  Manor  of  Scarsdale  in  W estchester  County;  the  very 
fine  canvas  of  General  Ebenezer  Stevens  of  Washington’s  army, 
by  Savage;  also  those  of  Colonel  Andrew  Ellicott,  Surveyor 
General  of  the  United  States  in  1792,  and  Mrs.  Ellicott,  both 
presumably  by  Jacob  Eichholtz;  and  another  of  John  Brown, 
the  abolitionist.  Among  prints  we  might  mention  the  Hugh 
Rcinagle  view  of  Wall  Street  from  Trinity  Church,  lithographed 
by  Peter  Maverick,  Jr.,  in  1834,  one  of  four  copies  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  and  important  view  known  to  Stokes.  Its  donor  was  made 
a  Fellow  (today  she  would  be  made  a  Patron  for  this  generous 
gift).  We  also  received  Joseph  Pennell’s  splendid  series  of  fifty 
lithographs  of  war  work  in  America;  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  over  1,300  negatives  of  photographs  mostly  in  New  York. 
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Plans  for  Expansion  ( 1921-1934) 

During  these  fourteen  hectic  years  we  had  four  decidedly 
different  personalities  in  the  White  House:  Harding,  Coolidge, 
Hoover,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  war  with  Germany 
was  over  in  1921;  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  signed  bv  63  na¬ 
tions,  attempted  to  outlaw  war  in  1928;  the  Reds  consolidated 
their  hold  over  Russia  but  were  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States  until  1933;  an  obscure  Austrian  paperhanger  and  drafts¬ 
man  named  Adolf  Schickelgruber  took  the  name  of  Hitler  and, 
in  1934,  became  the  German  Fiihrer  and  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world.  Here  at  home  we  started  with  a  postwar  boom  which 
reached  its  height  in  1928  and  was  followed  by  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  panic  in  our  history,  lasting  until  1934,  with  business 
failures,  suicides,  and  distress  everywhere.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  went  off  the  gold  standard,  the  government 
began  nation-wide  relief  measures,  the  nationalization  of  business 
and  public  resources,  and  went  into  the  power  business  with 
Boulder  Dam  in  1928.  In  the  earlier  years  we  had  gangsterism 
with  A1  Capone,  bootlegging  and  the  speak-easy  and  a  general 
moral  let-down  of  which  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  was  but  an 
indication,  with  a  gradual  improvement  after  the  repeal  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  in  1933;  Harding  died  mysteriously  and  conveniently 
and  Coolidge  took  over  to  try  to  clean  up  the  mess.  We  also  had 
the  Florida  land  boom  and  bust;  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  and  the 
flight  of  the  Okies  from  the  Dust  Bowl;  racial  unrest  and  the 
return  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

On  the  brighter  side,  we  learned  of  the  discovery  of  insulin 
and  the  resultant  control  of  diabetes;  the  isolation  of  vitamin  C; 
and  the  gradual  development  of  a  more  productive  hybrid  corn 
and  the  use  of  dry  ice.  The  first  practical  cyclotron  was  built  in 
1932,  heralding  the  atomic  age;  the  first  radio  commercials  ap¬ 
peared  on  station  WEAF  in  1922;  the  RCA  sent  photographs 
by  transatlantic  wireless  two  years  later;  the  mechanical  cotton- 
picker  was  invented  in  1927  and  in  that  year  A\  Jolson  in  The 
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Jazz  Singer  demonstrated  the  first  talkies  and  we  saw  our  first 
attempts  at  television.  The  next  year  Eastman  exhibited  the 
first  movies  in  technicolor;  and  in  1929  the  trailer  was  invented 
by  Glenn  H.  Curtis  and  immediately  became  popular  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  victims  of  the  depression  who  were  in  search  of  new 
jobs  and  homes;  and  bv  1934  the  zipper  fastened  everything 
from  purses  to  girdles.  Lindbergh  in  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  was 
the  first  to  fly  solo  across  the  Atlantic  in  1927  and  Amelia  Ear- 
hart  the  first  woman  to  accomplish  the  same  daring  feat  in  1932; 
while,  in  1926,  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  Floyd  Ben¬ 
nett  flew  over  the  North  Pole;  and  three  years  later  Byrd  also 
crossed  the  South  Pole  in  his  plane.  In  1926  Philadelphia  held  her 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition;  the  following  year  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  began  his  great  Colonial  Williamsburg  restoration  and 
Gutzon  Borglum  carved  the  colossal  faces  of  the  four  great 
Americans,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  on  Mount  Rushmore. 

Here  in  New  York,  the  Holland  Vehicular  Tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  was  opened  in  1927  and  the  Eighth  Avenue  Subway 
in  1932;  the  George  W ashington  Bridge,  Empire  State  Building, 
and  new  Waldorf-Astoria  were  finished  in  1931  in  spite  of  the 
depression;  the  unfit  playboy-mayor,  Jimmie  Walker,  was  forced 
to  resign  and,  in  1933,  was  replaced  by  the  picturesque  but  honest 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  the  popular  “Little  Flower”  who  ran 
to  all  the  fires  and  read  the  funnies  to  the  youngsters  over  the 
municipal  radio.  We  were  not  without  entertainment  during 
these  sad  years,  for  Jones  Beach  was  opened  in  1929,  the  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  in  1932,  and  the  Dionne  Quintuplets  were 
born  in  1934,  though  not  here  in  the  big  city.  If  you  enjoyed  a 
good  play  you  could  see  What  Price  Glory ,  The  Green  Hat,  or 
Desire  Under  the  Elms  in  1 92  5  or  the  tuneful  Show  Boat  a  couple 
of  years  later;  or,  if  you  preferred  the  flickering  films,  you  could 
see  Rudolph  Valentino  in  The  Sheik  in  1921,  The  Big  Parade  in 
1925,  Cavalcade  and  Tugboat  Annie ,  with  Marie  Dressier  and 
Wallace  Beery,  in  1933.  If  you  preferred  to  stay  at  home  you 
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SOCIETY  GUARD  PROTECTING  THE  LAST  TREE  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 

Cartoon  of  “Central  Park  Fifty  Years  from  Now,”  N.  Y.  World ,  May  22,  1925 
Original  drawing  by  Rollin  Kirby,  the  cartoonist 

Gift  of  the  New  York  World,  1925 
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could,  if  you  wanted  to,  and  some  did,  listen  to  Walter  Winchell 
or  The  Lone  Ranger ;  or  you  could  read  Sinclair  Lewis’  Main 
Street ,  H.  G.  Wells’  Outline  of  History ,  Hemingway’s  A  Fare¬ 
well  to  Arms  or,  a  little  later,  Anthony  Adverse  or  Walter 
Boughton  Pitkin’s  Life  Begins  at  Forty.  As  you  went  down  the 
street  these  years,  if  you  were  not  too  depressed  by  your  finances, 
you  might  find  yourself  whistling  Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas , 
Tea  for  Two ,  Old  Man  River ,  Stormy  Weather ,  or  S?noke  Gets 
in  Your  Eyes. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Society  ended  and  modern  history 
began  when  its  Librarian,  Robert  Hendre  Kelby  (1847-1927), 
resigned  on  March  23,  1921,  ending  53  years  of  loyal  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  growth  of  its  col¬ 
lections.  He  had  begun  work  in  the  Library  in  the  old  building 
on  April  21,1 868,  under  his  brother  William,  then  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  and  later  the  Librarian  from  1893  to  1898.  Robert  H. 
Kelby  succeeded  his  brother  as  Assistant  Librarian  in  1893  and 
as  Librarian  in  1899  and  served  faithfully  until  November  1920 
when  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and,  though  available  for 
consultation  at  his  home,  was  never  able  to  return  to  the  old 
Library  he  loved/”’  Mr.  Kelby  died  on  August  25,  1927.  His  por¬ 
trait  by  Irving  R.  Wiles  hangs  in  the  Library  over  which  he 
reigned  for  so  many  fruitful  years.  He  was  succeeded  on  April 
19,  1921,  the  day  he  became  Librarian  Emeritus,  by  the  Assistant 
Librarian,  Alexander  J.  W all,  who  had  been  2  3  years  with  the 
library  and  was  destined  to  serve  it  for  another  2  3  years. 11  Under 
his  administration  the  Society  became  a  modern  center  for  his¬ 
torical  learning  in  the  field  of  American  history,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  its  kind. 

The  principal  concern  of  the  Society  continued  to  be  the  need 
for  the  completion  of  the  over-crowded  building.  The  campaign 
for  a  building  fund  got  under  way  in  1 92  2  with  a  gift  of  $20,000 
from  one  of  the  Society’s  oldest  members,  the  Due  de  Loubat 
(Joseph  F.  Loubat)  who  had  been  made  a  Patron  the  previous 
year  when  he  gave  $5,000  to  mark  his  fiftieth  year  as  a  member. 
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This  brought  the  building  fund  up  to  about  $40,000  and  made 
it  possible,  in  1925,  with  the  addition  of  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  a  block  of  Liberty  Bonds,  to  buy  the  old  home  of  Oscar 
Straus  adjoining  the  Society’s  building  on  76th  Street.  This  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  plot  measuring  50  by  102  feet  gave  us  the  necessary 
space  on  which  to  erect  the  south  wing. 

With  that  much  progress  made,  tentative  plans  were  drawn 
by  York  and  Sawyer  for  the  rest  of  the  building  and  the  Society 
studied  the  possibility  of  securing  similar  room  for  the  north 
wing  on  77th  Street.  A  year  later  we  finally  secured  the  house 
at  4  W est  77th  Street,  on  a  plot  25  by  102  feet  in  size,  making  it 
possible  to  go  ahead  with  the  completion  of  the  building  as  soon 
as  the  money  was  available.  But  there  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  securing  the  million  and  a  half  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

The  Society  had  vague  hopes  of  some  day  securing  a  bequest 
of  unknown  amount  from  the  Thompson  family.  It  was  known 
that  the  Misses  Elizabeth  Gardiner  and  Mary  Gardiner  Thomp¬ 
son  and  their  brother,  Charles  Griswold  Thompson,  children  of 
David  Thompson,  at  one  time  President  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  had  drawn  identical  wills  leaving  a  life  in¬ 
terest  in  their  property  to  each  other  and,  after  the  deduction 
of  specific  bequests,  that  the  residue  was  to  be  divided  among 
six  institutions  of  which  our  Society  was  one.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gardiner  Thompson  died  November  17,  1 9 1 3 1  but  it  was  not 
until  1938  that  we  received  the  last  of  our  share  of  the  bequest. 
It  was  worth  waiting  for,  however,  for  the  estate  had  grown  in 
the  quarter  century  and,  in  the  end,  was  larger  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

There  were  several  handsome  bequests  during  this  period, 
including  that  of  George  W.  Van  Slyck  of  over  $54,000,  that 
of  Ellen  King  of  more  than  $50,000,  and  thirteen  other  bequests 
totalling  about  $60,000,  all  for  the  general  endowment  fund. 
We  also  received  the  most  welcome  bequest  of  James  B.  Wilbur 
of  $100,000  which  was  set  aside  as  a  special  endowment  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  library. 
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ANNEX  NO.  2  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  4  W.  77TH  STREET,  1 926 

Built  1901-1902;  purchased  1926;  demolished  1937  for  our  North  Wing 
Formerly  the  home  of  Louis  Fleischmann,  1901-1926 
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With  our  endowment  increasing  it  became  desirable  to  use 
some  of  the  income  for  building  construction  and  so  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  Supplemental  Act  of  Exemption  on  April  4,  1927, 
allowing  the  Society  to  own  properties  yielding  an  annual  in¬ 
come,  above  the  cost  of  operating  the  Society,  of  $  2  00,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  former  limit  of  $100,000.  We  could  then  apply  the 
surplus  towards  building  construction.  In  1929  George  A.  Za- 
briskie,  who  had  joined  the  Board  in  1926,  was  made  Treasurer 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  his  skillful  handling  of  our  funds 
which  made  it  possible  eventually  to  build  the  additions  largely 
from  income  and  the  profits  on  investments  without  dipping 
too  deeply  into  our  principal.  He  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
show  his  skill  during  the  depression  years,  for  a  large  proportion 
of  our  principal  was  invested  in  real  estate  and  mortgages.  By 
1933  the  situation  was  really  serious,  for  the  properties  on  which 
the  Society  held  participation  mortgage  certificates  were  mostly 
in  arrears  as  to  taxes,  interest,  and  installments  of  principal,  and 
as  a  consequence  both  Mr.  Zabriskie  and  Mr.  W all  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  business  conferences  and  in  the  courts  trying  to 
salvage  what  they  could  from  the  “deplorable  mortgage  situa¬ 
tion,”  as  the  Executive  Committee  called  it  in  November  1933. 
However,  we  weathered  the  emergency  without  loss  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  income  and  that  was  an  achievement. 

Mr.  Zabriskie,  himself  a  skilled  amateur  finisher  of  beautiful 
bookbindings,  was  greatly  interested  in  our  need  for  a  bindery 
of  our  own  and  so  he  purchased  and  gave  to  the  Society  the 
complete  equipment  and  all  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  modern 
bindery,  which  began  operation  in  May  1929  with  one  binder 
and  a  girl  to  do  the  sewing  (she  is  still  at  it  after  25  years).  To 
his  initial  gift  Mr.  Zabriskie  added  $10,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  bindery,  in  addition  to  the  Howland  Gallatin  Pell  Binding 
Fund  of  $2,000  and  the  Susan  M.  Watson  Binding  Fund  of 
$5,000.  Our  present  bindery  has  a  staff  of  two  men  and  three 
women  and  turns  out  a  large  amount  of  the  best  library  binding 
for  us  every  year. 
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Our  Library  was  busy  in  many  ways  in  addition  to  the  process¬ 
ing  of  incoming  materials  and  the  serving  of  an  ever-increasing 
clientele.  By  1924  it  had  secured  photostats  of  all  of  the  missing 
issues  of  its  New  York  City  newspapers  through  1783,  the  end 
of  the  Revolution,  and  had  supplied  photostat  files  of  many  of 
them  to  subscribing  libraries.  A  series  of  American  history  talks 
to  local  high  schools  was  given  in  1925  from  the  municipal 
broadcasting  studio,  synchronized  with  the  showing  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools  of  lantern  slides  provided  by  the  Society.  This  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  use  of  radio  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  in  recent  years  we  have  added  the  frequent  use  of  television 
in  our  educational  work. 

Our  most  interesting  publication  of  these  years  was  the  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  Uniforms  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution ,  by 
Charles  M.  LefiFerts,  1926,  a  collection  of  fifty  colored  plates 
with  text,  the  only  comprehensive  book  on  the  subject.  The  So¬ 
ciety  had  given  Mr.  Allan  Nevins  permission  to  edit  a  new 
edition  of  the  usable  parts  of  the  famous  Hone  Diary  in  our  pos¬ 
session  which  appeared  in  two  volumes;  and  had  allowed  Dr. 
Grace  Lee  Nute  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  to  prepare 
a  most  useful  calendar  in  two  volumes  of  our  great  collection  of 
American  Fur  Company  papers,  perhaps  the  most  important 
body  of  business  documents  in  the  country,  certainly  so  far  as  the 
pioneer  history  of  the  Northwestern  States  is  concerned.  This 
collection,  which  consists  of  some  100  letter  books  and  15,000 
separate  letters  and  documents  for  the  years  1831  to  1849,  was 
purchased  by  the  Society  in  1863  from  John  D.  Clute,  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  Astor’s  American  Fur  Company,  for  $80,  or  ten 
dollars  per  chest  for  the  eight  chests  in  which  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  stored.  This  collection  has  been  recently  microfilmed  for 
a  group  of  subscribing  libraries  in  the  Northwestern  States  where 
the  famous  old  company  operated.32 

In  1925  the  Society  established  an  annual  prize  of  $300  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  who  wrote  the  best  essay  on  a  designated  topic  of  American 
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EDAL  COMMEMORATING  THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  THE  PURCHASE  OF  MANHATTAN,  1626-1926 
Struck  for  The  New-York  Historical  Society  and  the  American  Numismatic  Society 

Designed  by  Herman  A.  MacNeil  1926 


history.  In  1930  the  competition  was  thrown  open  to  Seniors  as 
well  as  Juniors,  with  two  prizes,  one  of  $250  and  the  other  of 
$50,  but  the  contest  did  not  prove  popular  with  the  undergradu¬ 
ates  and,  in  1933,  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  Also  in  1925 
the  Society  inaugurated  an  award  in  the  form  of  a  Gold  Medal 
for  Achievement  in  History  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  to 
outstanding  scholars.  Five  of  these  awards  have  been  made  and 
it  is  planned  to  present  another  in  this  Sesqui-Centennial  year  of 
1954.  In  1933  President  Weekes  and  former  President  Hoffman 
were  given  the  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
which  they  richly  deserved.  The  ceremonies  connected  with 
these  awards  will  be  found  in  the  final  chapter  of  this  volume. 
In  1925  we  also  joined  with  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
in  issuing  a  medal  by  Herman  A.  MacNeil  to  commemorate  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Manhattan 
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Island,  1626-1926.  In  1933  our  new  building  at  4  West  77th 
Street  was  opened  as  an  annex  to  the  museum  with  a  display  of 
material  relative  to  the  history  of  our  navy;  and  the  following 
year  our  other  annex  at  5  West  76th  Street  showed  an  exhibit 
of  household  implements. 

Work  on  the  Egyptian  collection  continued  from  year  to 
year.  In  1923  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Richardson,  formerly  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  was  appointed 
Curator  of  the  collection,  to  begin  June  1,  1924,  replacing  Mrs. 
Grant  Williams  who  retired  and  became  Honorary  Curator. 
She  began  at  once  on  a  catalogue  of  the  jewelry  in  the  collection 
which  was  completed  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  December 
1930.  This  ended  her  work  for  the  Society  and  the  Society’s 
investment  in  the  Egyptian  collection  on  which  it  had  spent  close 
to  $>60,000  since  1916.  The  collection  of  over  2,000  objects  was 
catalogued  and  photographed  and  the  best  of  it  was  placed  on 
exhibition.  Our  final  contribution  to  the  field  of  Egyptian 
scholarship  was  the  publication  of  the  Edwin  Smith  Surgical 
Papyrus,  translated  by  Professor  James  H.  Breasted  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  sumptuous  volumes  in  1930  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  The  actual  printing  was  done  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press  since  there  was  no  font  of  hieroglyphic  type  in 
America.  The  cost  of  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  was  borne 
by  the  Society  and  the  printing  was  financed  through  a  grant 
from  the  General  Education  Board. 

In  May  1936  the  Society  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Philip  N. 
Youtz,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  unofficially  suggesting 
that  the  Society  deposit  its  Egyptian  collection  with  them.  Since 
we  were  planning  the  completion  of  our  building  and  needed  all 
available  space  for  the  display  of  materials  relating  to  American 
history,  we  were  immediately  interested  in  Mr.  Youtz’s  sucres- 
tion,  especially  since  the  collection  would  remain  in  Greater 
New  York  and  would  be  far  better  displayed  than  we  could  hope 
to  do  in  our  limited  space.  By  October  we  were  negotiating  with 
our  friends  in  Brooklyn  for  the  loan  to  them  not  only  of  the 
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ANNEX  NO.  I  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  5  W.  76TH  STREET,  1936 

Built  1891-1892;  demolished  1937  as  site  for  our  South  Wing 
Formerly  the  home  of  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  1901-1925 
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Egyptian  collection  but  the  Lenox  marble  bas  reliefs  from 
Nineveh,  our  small  but  choice  collection  of  pre-Columbian  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  Indian  artifacts,  and  our  equally  im¬ 
portant  small  collection  of  weapons  and  implements  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Western  plains.  By  the  end  of  the  year  negotia¬ 
tions  were  completed  and,  early  in  1937,  the  collections  were 
on  their  way  to  Brooklyn.  In  1948  all  but  the  Nineveh  marbles 
were  purchased  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  where  they  form  an 
important  part  of  the  collections  of  that  attractive  and  intelli¬ 
gently  operated  institution. 

The  status  of  the  Society  as  an  educational  institution  was  es¬ 
tablished  when  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  (Chapter  208 
of  the  Laws  of  New  York  State  for  1 92  8)  to  remedy  the  wording 
of  our  original  act  of  incorporation  of  1809.  This  act  had  failed 
to  state  in  so  many  words  that  “education”  was  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Society,  though  its  activities  had  been  purely  educa¬ 
tional  from  the  beginning.  As  soon  as  the  Society  was  legally 
established  as  an  educational  institution  its  benefactors  were 
exempt  from  paying  State  taxes  on  gifts  and  bequests,  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  us.  We  were  already  recognized  by  the 
Lederal  laws  as  educational  and  therefore  tax  exempt,  so  this 
new  State  law  made  it  easy  for  our  friends  to  be  generous.  And 
how  generous  they  were  is  very  evident  from  the  following 
partial  list  of  acquisitions  for  the  years  1920  through  1934. 

Among  manuscripts  we  would  mention  the  important  Bancker 
family  papers,  1718-1841,  in  fifteen  volumes  and  415  separate 
letters;  the  DePeyster  family  papers,  1682-1827,  in  26  volumes 
and  1,800  separate  pieces;  the  literary  and  business  papers  of 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  1811-1868,  totalling  2,000  pieces;  the 
small  but  important  collection  of  1 5  papers  of  Mayor  Cornelius 
Steenwyck,  1 658-1 684;  dozens  of  Revolutionary  orderly  books, 
including  those  of  Sir  William  Howe,  1776-1777,  and  other 
papers  of  the  period,  given  by  President  Hoffman;  the  800  Still¬ 
well  family  papers  relating  to  colonial  New  York  and  New 
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Jersey;  the  large  and  very  important  collection  of  official  papers 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
1,000  letters,  diaries,  and  notebooks  of  John  Pintard;  over  600 
architectural  drawings  of  A.  J.  Davis;  1,000  maps  and  surveys 
of  New  York  City  by  Gardner  Avery  Sage,  1835-1 870,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  DeWitt  M.  Lockman;  1,000  New  York  business  papers, 
1738-1819,  and  over  500  eighteenth-century  New  York  City 
inventories  and  land  papers;  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  great 
collection  of  Cadwallader  Colden  papers,  including  the  revised 
manuscript  of  his  History  of  the  Five  Nations  with  its  unpub¬ 
lished  third  part,  which  Mr.  Wall  was  sent  to  London  to  pur¬ 
chase,  all  of  which  (excepting  the  scientific  treatises)  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society. 

The  Library  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  gift  of  the  unsur¬ 
passed  Bella  C.  Landauer  Business  and  Professional  Collection, 
a  collection  which  still  continues  to  grow  through  the  generosity 
and  enthusiasm  of  its  founder.  This  collection  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pieces  is  now  housed  in  its  own  room  and  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use  by  business  historians.  Another  of  the  more  important 
collections  ever  given  the  Society’s  library  was  that  of  the  Naval 
History  Society,  containing  over  3,500  books,  besides  prints, 
relics  and  a  distinguished  collection  of  naval  manuscripts  in¬ 
cluding  the  log  books  of  John  Paul  Jones’  Alliance  and  Ariel  and 
the  Serapis ,  after  he  captured  her;  the  correspondence  of  Com¬ 
modore  John  Barry  and  of  Isaac  Hull,  including  three  logbooks 
of  the  Frigate  Constitution.  With  this  magnificent  collection 
came  a  fund  of  over  $15,000  to  be  used  in  purchasing  other 
materials  on  the  history  of  our  Navy. 

W e  were  also  given  the  Loyal  Legion  Civil  War  Library  of 
4,000  volumes,  including  a  large  collection  of  regimental  his¬ 
tories;  the  very  important  Otto  Spenglcr  collection  of  World 
War  I  clippings,  mounted  in  400  folio  volumes,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.;  hundreds  of  volumes  of  early  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  them  unique;  a  set  of  175  volumes  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Society  series  of  rare  American  books  and 
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1 08  broadsides  in  photostat;  the  Meserve  collection  of  actual 
Civil  War  photographs,  including  Lincoln,  mounted  in  2  8  folio 
volumes  (one  of  four  sets  made);  and  subscriptions  to  the  huge 
British  Museum  and  Bibliotheque  Nationale  catalogues,  both  of 
which  are  still  being  published. 

Many  family  heirlooms  came  to  the  Museum,  including  silver, 
furniture,  costumes,  military  equipment  and  household  utensils. 
Two  hand-pumper  fire-engines,  a  hose  cart  and  a  fine  collection 
of  fire  buckets,  helmets,  and  other  volunteer  fire-fighting  ap¬ 
paratus  arrived,  to  the  delight  of  small  boys  who  visit  our  base¬ 
ment.  Our  collection  of  Rogers  Groups  grew  rapidly,  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hoffman.  A  choice  collection  of  47  pot¬ 
tery  busts  and  figurines  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lafayette 
came  as  a  bequest;  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  put  in  our  per¬ 
petual  care  the  copper  weathervane,  c.i  656,  of  the  old  Dutch 
Stadt  Huys  of  New  Amsterdam  which,  at  a  later  date,  adorned 
Washington  Irving’s  “Sunnyside”  until  he  presented  it  to  its 
present  owners.  Once  a  year  they  borrow  it  back  to  adorn  the 
table  at  their  annual  banquet  on  December  6th,  St.  Nicholas  Day. 
And,  speaking  of  Washington  Irving,  we  also  received  the 
famous  Salmagundi  Punch  Bowl  once  used  by  Irving  and  his 
cronies  in  their  intellectual  (and  convivial)  gatherings  at 
Cockloft  Hall.  One  of  the  choicest  historical  pieces  received  was 
the  desk  at  which  General  Washington  sat  when  he  reluctantly 
wrote  the  order  for  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  as  a  spy.  Per¬ 
haps  next  in  interest  is  the  beautiful  wing  chair  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  which  he  gave  to  his  best  friend,  Colonel  James  Living¬ 
ston,  from  whose  family  it  came  to  us.  W e  must  also  mention  the 
Stuyvesant  family  silver  tankard,  china,  swords,  and  other  heir¬ 
looms;  the  Nash  collection  of  117  pieces  of  American  pewter 
from  Hurley,  New  York;  General  Philip  Schuyler’s  gold  watch, 
Revolutionary  pistol,  and  other  relics;  the  wonderful  R.  A. 
Weed  collection  of  silver  wine-labels;  DeWitt  Clinton’s  Masonic 
regalia  and  three  links  of  the  famous  Revolutionary  Hudson 
River  chain. 
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The  art  galleries  were  not  forgotten  in  this  period  for,  among 
many  others,  we  received  more  than  fifty  oil  portraits,  important 
to  us  for  their  subjects  and  for  the  artists  who  made  them.  How 
can  we  choose  among  so  many  treasures?  The  following,  at  least, 
cannot  be  omitted.  The  largest  single  gift  was  the  collection  of 
portraits  of  Aaron  Burr  by  Vanderlyn,  Inman,  and  James  Van 
Dyck  and  Burr’s  death  mask,  two  portraits  of  his  daughter 
Theodosia,  both  by  Vanderlyn,  and  fifteen  portraits  of  the  Still¬ 
well  family,  eight  of  them  oils,  including  two  of  Mrs.  William  E. 
Stillwell,  one  by  Pine  and  the  other  by  Wightman,  all  the  gift  of 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell. 

Of  important  early  portraits  we  have  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Van  Alstyne  (the  latter  the  lady  with  two  right  hands! ) , 
attributed  to  Pieter  Vanderlyn;  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian 
Bancker  by  John  Durand;  Barent  Rynders  (we  already  had  the 
companion  portrait  of  his  wife),  perhaps  by  Evert  Duyckinck, 
3d.;  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerardus  Duyckinck  by  Lawrence 
Kilburn,  and  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Cornelius  Tiebout  in  his 
garden  by  an  unknown  artist  from  the  destroyed  original  prob¬ 
ably  bv  Kilburn;  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Schuyler  and 
Augustine  Hicks  Lawrence  by  Stuart;  nine  other  later  Schuyler 
portraits;  and  Samuel  Jaudon,  banker,  by  Sully.  There  are  also 
the  important  three-quarters-length  portrait  and  the  head  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  both  by  Marshall;  Secretary  William  L. 
Marcy  by  Kittell;  Patrick  Henry  (the  Aylett  portrait),  artist 
unknown;  John  Pintard  by  Waldo  and  Jewett  (our  frontis¬ 
piece);  George  P.  Morris,  poet  and  editor,  by  Ingham;  and 
Frances  S.  Osgood,  poet,  by  Healy.  It  was  in  1930  that  our 
Recording  Secretary,  DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A.,  offered  to 
paint  for  the  Society  the  series  of  portraits  more  fully  mentioned 
in  the  final  chapter. 

Among  the  miniatures  is  the  important  watercolor  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  by  Field;  Robert  Fulton’s  copy  of  his  own  portrait  by 
Elizabeth  Emmet;  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Fulton;  Evert  Bancker,  by 
Ebcnezer  Alack;  John  Park  by  Dunlap;  and  Elkanah  Watson, 
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artist  unknown.  We  must  also  mention  the  important  silhouette 
of  George  Washington,  1795,  by  Folwell. 

Among  the  other  paintings  we  would  single  out  the  view  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  from  Fort  Clinton  by  George  H.  Boughton; 
26  paintings  of  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound  steam¬ 
boats  of  1 837  to  1 876  by  John  and  Thomas  Bard;  and  fifty  water- 
colors  of  Greater  New  York  scenes,  the  gift  of  T.  O.  Fraenkel. 
Among  drawings  we  find  one  of  the  steamboat  Raritan  by 
Robert  Fulton  and  a  volume  of  architectural  drawings  by 
Colonel  John  Trumbull. 

The  Print  Room  received  the  Edmund  Allen  Cruikshank 
collection  of  nearly  500  New  York  City  prints,  17  maps  and 
four  drawings  which  we  had  exhibited  earlier  as  a  loan;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  nearly  400  engravings  of  distinguished  Americans,  the 

gift  of  Albert  Rosenthal;  the 
excessively  rare  Evers  view  of 
General  Theological  Seminary, 
1841,  of  which  the  Seminary 
does  not  own  a  copy  and  which 
Stokes  could  locate  only  in  the 
Arnold  collection,  now  owned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
We  also  secured  the  attractive 
and  very  rare  set  of  twenty 
lithographic  views  of  New 
York  issued  by  Henry  Hoff 
in  1850C  Our  bookplate  col¬ 
lection,  which  is  a  very  fine 
one,  was  enriched  bv  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  3,000  American  book¬ 
plates,  the  gift  of  Airs.  Bella 
C.  Landauer— the  beginning  of 
her  great  generosity  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  another  collection  of 
1,400  plates  which  came  from 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Andreini.  A  collection  of  photographs  of  famous  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses,  1 865-1 890,  was  given  in  memory  of  Gertrude 
B.  Weed;  and  Harold  Seton  gave  us  his  interesting  collection  of 
photographs  of  guests  dressed  in  costume  for  the  famous  ball 
given  by  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  in  1883. 


Our  Building  Is  Completed  ( 1935-1939 ) 

While  we  were  busy  with  our  own  small  affairs  the  world 
was  approaching  the  abyss  of  another  World  War.  Italy  defeated 
and  annexed  little  Ethiopia,  the  Rome-Bcrlin  axis  was  formed, 
and  Japan  signed  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  with  Germany.  By 
the  Munich  agreement,  Germany  was  allowed  to  take  over  the 
Sudetenland  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  and  the  following  spring 
Hitler  invaded  that  little  country  of  fierce  but  helpless  patriots 
and  annexed  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In  quick  succession,  Italy 
invaded  Albania,  Germany  overran  Poland,  and  World  War  II 
was  on.  And  the  King  of  England  abdicated  to  become  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  and  marry  W allace  Simpson. 

Here  at  home  there  had  been  a  gradual  recovery  from  the  panic 
of  1 929;  then  another  of  lesser  severity  came  on  us.  Having  called 
the  other  a  Depression,  we  softened  the  blow  this  time  by  calling 
it  a  Recession  but  it  caused  hardship  just  the  same.  The  W.P.A. 
was  devised  to  create  jobs  for  the  needy  in  1935;  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  gave  comfort  to  the  poor  and  the  aged  and  we  were 
saddled  with  inheritance,  gift,  surtax,  and  corporate  income 
taxes  to  help  finance  the  growing  Federal  control  of  the  country 
under  F.D.R.  In  1937  the  President  tried  the  universally  un¬ 
popular  device  of  packing  the  Supreme  Court  but  was  not 
allowed  to  get  away  with  it;  and  the  C.I.O.  adopted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  became  a  power  with  John  L.  Lewis  as  President.  The 
Philippines  had  finally  won  commonwealth  status  by  1935  and 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  looming  on  the  political  horizon  while  he 
curtailed  the  independence  of  the  New  York  gangsters.  Sulfa 
drugs  were  bringing  relief  to  the  sick  from  1936  on  and,  in  1939, 
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nylon  stockings  were  replacing  the  no-longer-obtainable  silk 
ones.  That  year  San  Francisco  and  New  York  had  very  suc¬ 
cessful  world’s  fairs;  television  was  first  publicly  broadcast 
from  the  Empire  State  Building  on  April  30th  and  two  months 
later  there  was  regular  transatlantic  air-passenger  service.  New 
York  and  New  England  weathered  the  great  hurricane  of  1938 
and  here  at  home,  two  years  earlier,  the  Triborough  and  Henry 
Hudson  bridges  were  opened,  trolleys  vanished  from  Broadway, 
they  started  to  dig  the  Sixth  Avenue  subway,  and  millions  of 
people  read  Gone  With  the  Wind.  In  1937  they  opened  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel  and  you  could  listen  to  Charlie  McCarthy  on 
the  radio.  Two  years  later,  in  addition  to  the  World’s  Fair  on 
Flushing  Meadow,  you  could  see  Life  With  Father  at  the  old 
Empire  Theatre  or  hear  Kate  Smith  sing  Irving  Berlin’s  God 
Bless  America  for  which  he  later  got  a  well-deserved  Congres¬ 
sional  medal. 

The  Society  was  now  about  to  come  into  its  era  of  greatest 
prosperity.  LJp  to  this  time  we  had  generally  been  in  need  of 
greater  funds  for  the  enlargement  of  our  various  homes.  They 
always  seemed  to  be  too  small  to  hold  our  steadily  increasing 
possessions,  and  our  resources  were  never  adequate  for  the  proper 
endowment  of  our  activities.  As  1935  opened,  the  wingless 
building  was  jammed  to  the  doors  and  its  exhibition  and  storage 
space  crowded  almost  beyond  endurance.  Through  generous  be¬ 
quests  the  endowment  had  been  considerably  enlarged  but,  at  the 
beginning  of  1935,  there  were  only  seven  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  and  there  seemed  little  hope  for  the  enlargement  of 
its  activities  or  for  the  raising  of  the  hopelessly  large  sum  needed 
to  complete  the  building  on  the  lots  we  had  so  recently  secured. 
Then  the  tide  turned. 

On  May  15,  1907,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  Gardiner  Thompson, 
Mary  Gardiner  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Charles  Griswold  Thomp¬ 
son,  children  of  David  Thompson,  former  President  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  drew  virtually  identical  wills 
which,  after  certain  specific  bequests  to  relatives,  left  a  life  in- 
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tcrest  to  each  other  and  the  residuary  estate  of  the  survivor  in 
equal  shares  to  the  following  institutions:  The  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor,  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  The  So- 
ciety  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Miss  Elizabeth  Gardiner  Thompson 
died  November  17,  1913;  her  brother,  Charles  Griswold  Thomp¬ 
son,  on  December  8,  1919;  and  the  remaining  sister,  Miss  Mary 
Gardiner  Thompson,  on  April  22,  1935,  at  the  age  of  91  years.*1 
Through  their  mother,  the  Thompson  brother  and  sisters  were 
descended  from  Lyon  Gardiner,  the  seventeenth-century 
founder  of  the  family  estate  at  Gardiner’s  Island,  east  of  Long 
Island.  From  their  princely  bequest  our  Society  eventually  se¬ 
cured,  between  1935  and  1942,  the  net  amount  of  $4,633,915.92, 
part  of  which  was  used  for  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the 
Society’s  building,  leaving  as  an  endowment  the  sum  of 
$3,077,769.44. 

Though  the  Society  did  not  at  once  realize  the  full  amount  of 
its  good  fortune,  enough  was  in  prospect  to  warrant  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building,  and  the  first  payments  in  1935  were 
welcome  indeed  in  that  period  of  depression  and  financial  in¬ 
security.  Wages  were  raised,  two  more  librarians  and  several 
other  employees  hired,  bringing  the  total  to  24,  but,  as  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  sights  were  raised,  it  aimed  at  a  staff  of  75  which  it  eventu¬ 
ally  achieved.  As  a  beginning,  York  and  Sawyer  were  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  south  wing  and  alterations  to  Dexter  Hall 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  new  construction.  Then  there 
came  another  installment  of  the  Thompson  bequest  and  the 
Executive  Committee  felt  warranted  in  planning  for  both  wings 
at  the  same  time.  They  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  entire  So¬ 
ciety  for  June  16,  1 93 6,  at  which  the  completion  of  the  building 
was  officially  authorized.  In  October,  Walker  and  Gillette  were 
chosen  as  architects  and  the  Turner  Construction  Company  as 
builders;  the  two  annexes  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
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new  wings;  and  plans  were  completed  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Philip  N.  Youtz,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
and  with  the  constant  aid  of  a  very  able  building  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  John  A.  Weekes,  President  of  the  Society,  Robert  E. 
Dowling,  Chairman,  George  A.  Zabriskie,  DeWitt  M.  Lockman, 
Augustus  C.  Hone,  LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman, 
and  the  Society’s  Librarian,  Alexander  J.  Wall,  Secretary,  whose 
advice  and  hard  work  were  everywhere  apparent. 

The  building  was  closed  on  May  i,  1937,  the  paintings  and 
many  other  treasures  were  put  in  storage  or  packed  into  the 
auditorium,  and  the  contractors  went  to  work.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Zabriskie,  at  his  personal  expense,  took  Librarian  Wall  on  a 
tour  of  Europe  “in  search  of  light.”  They  visited  fifty  museums 
in  England,  France,  and  Holland  and  came  back  with  the  latest 
ideas  in  museum  construction  and  installation  which  were  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new 
building.  They  were  especially  successful  in  the  ideas  they 
evolved  for  the  efficient  lighting  of  museum  galleries  and  when 
the  new  skylights  were  installed  they  were  the  best  in  the  country 
and  museum  executives  came  frequently  to  study  them. 

Late  in  1937  the  Society  bought  numbers  7-13  West  76th 
Street,  adjoining  our  building,  which  gave  us  an  additional  100- 
foot  front  on  that  street.  These  buildings  were  demolished  the 
following  year  to  provide  a  garden  and  to  be  used  eventually 
for  an  addition  to  the  building.  Construction  work  was  finished 
in  1938,  including  the  renovating  of  the  old  building,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  new  wings,  and  the  construction  of  a  fifteen-tier 
book  stack  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  at  a  total  cost,  to  February 
1939,  of  $1,702,293.60,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  paid 
from  income  and  skillful  reinvestment  of  securities  by  our  wise 
Treasurer. 

The  completed  building  was  reopened  by  a  preview  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  their  families,  the  directors  and  cura¬ 
tors  of  nearby  libraries  and  museums,  and  the  press  on  March  29, 
1939,  followed  on  the  30th  by  a  special  Members’  Day,  and 
on  April  1st  by  the  official  opening  for  the  public.  These  days  of 
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prideful  jubilation  will  be  found  more  fully  described  in  the 
final  chapter. 

The  additions  to  the  building  tripled  our  exhibition  space,  gave 
us  much-needed  additional  storage  and  work  rooms,  including 
adequate  offices,  larger  quarters  for  the  bindery,  a  studio  for  the 
painting  restorer,  a  large,  well-lighted  map  and  print  room,  a 
special  room  for  the  Landaucr  Collection  of  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  History,  a  room  for  the  manuscript  department,  two  his¬ 
torically  important  period  rooms  from  the  Beekman  Mansion, 
a  special  gallery  for  costumes,  room  for  double  the  number  of 
readers  in  the  Library,  better  seats  and  an  organ  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  special  first-floor  galleries  for  the  Rogers  Groups,  the 
Naval  History  Collection,  a  Port  of  New  York  Gallery  and,  in 
the  basement,  more  space  for  the  display  of  our  collection  of 
volunteer  fire  apparatus  and  oldtime  vehicles. 

The  Society  went  to  work  immediately  to  build  up  an  ade¬ 
quate  staff  by  the  addition  of  a  Librarian  (Air.  Wall  having  be¬ 
come  Director) ,  an  Editor,  Art  and  Museum  Curators,  and  a  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Education  and  Public  Relations;  a  Bibliographer,  a 
Reference  Librarian,  and  Curators  of  Manuscripts,  Newspapers, 
Maps  and  Prints;  as  well  as  additional  accessionists,  cataloguers, 
reading-room  and  museum  assistants,  including  museum  and  pic¬ 
ture-frame  restorers.  The  photographic  staff  of  two  was  ade¬ 
quate  but  we  added  to  our  bindery  and  maintenance  staffs  until 
we  had  a  total  of  48  employees  in  1938  and  later  nearly  the  75 
employees  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the 
completed  building.  We  were,  at  last,  able  to  welcome  the 
thousands  of  visitors  and  hundreds  of  research  workers  who  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  enjoy  and  use  our  beautiful  new  building. 

As  a  richly  merited  reward  for  his  generosity  and  his  skillful 
handling  of  the  funds  during  the  Depression,  for  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Thompson  Bequest  and  the  financing  of  the  build¬ 
ing  fund,  the  Society’s  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  was 
given  the  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  in  1937 
and,  two  years  later,  a  grateful  Board  of  Trustees  presented  their 
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Director,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Wall,  with  a  beautiful  inscribed  silver 
bowl  “In  appreciation  of  his  skill,  knowledge,  and  unremitting 
effort  in  planning  and  carrying  through  the  transition  from  the 
Old  Building  to  the  New,  April  1,  1939.’’ 

President  John  A.  Weekes,  then  in  his  83d  year,  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time  but  he  was  determined  to  stay  on 
until  his  cherished  task  was  completed  and  the  new  building 
opened  to  the  public  on  April  1st.  His  resignation,  which  was 
accepted  “with  deep  regret,”  took  effect  two  days  later  and 
within  a  month  he  had  died,  thus  ending  the  longest  and  one  of 
the  most  loyal  and  fruitful  administrations  in  the  Society’s 
history. 

With  a  larger  building  and  an  increased  endowment  came 
greater  responsibility  for  the  Society’s  governing  body.  The 
Executive  Committee  had  realized  for  some  time  that  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  set-up  was  antiquated  and  so,  on  November  18, 
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1937,  they  called  what  was  to  be  the  last  general  business  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  consider  certain  revisions  of  the 
by-laws.  The  Annual  Report  for  1937,  page  10,  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  meeting: 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws,  which  was  adopted  at  the  special  meeting 
[by  a  vote  of  269  to  2],  changed  the  name  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  title  of  Librarian  to  Director.  It  also 
placed  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  complete  control 
of  the  Society’s  affairs  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  the  past  twenty  years 
the  election  of  officers  was  conducted  almost  wholly  by  proxy,  and 
barely  a  quorum  of  members  attended  such  elections  in  person.  The 
responsibility  for  the  conducting  of  the  Society’s  affairs  lav  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  whose  members  devoted  many  hours  of  service 
every  year  to  the  work  gratis.  Now  with  the  added  responsibility  of  the 
proposed  enlarged  activities,  and  increased  financial  resources,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  submit  to  the  members  the  question  of  placing  the 
Society  under  the  same  Trustee  management  control  as  in  other  kindred 
educational  institutions  [such  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History].  It  is  a  matter  of  much  satis¬ 
faction  to  record  that  the  voting  members  readily  adopted  the  revised 
by-laws,  thereby  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 

With  the  prospect  of  larger  facilities  for  storage,  consultation, 
and  display  and  with  the  Wilbur  Fund  available  for  the  purchase 
of  library  material,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  rare  books  and  prints  and  especially  the  all-im¬ 
portant  files  of  rare  newspapers  should  reach  our  shelves.  One  of 
the  most  important  manuscripts  ever  given  the  Societv  was 
Charles  II’s  letters  patent  to  Governor  Edmond  Andros  authoriz¬ 
ing  him  to  take  over  New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch,  1 674. 
This  fundamental  document  of  our  history,  signed  by  the  King, 
was  presented  by  William  Evarts  Benjamin  and  with  it  came  a 
letterbook  of  Commodore  John  Barry  and  two  important  naval 
logbooks.  For  this  notable  gift  Mr.  Benjamin  was  promptlv 
elected  a  Patron  of  the  Society.  From  other  sources  came  the 
lar^e  and  important  collection  of  military  papers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  patriot,  Colonel  John  Lamb,  including  letters,  mili¬ 
tary  returns  and  orderly  books,  1765-1 800;  twelve  volumes  and 
nearly  3,000  separate  papers  having  to  do  with  the  management 
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of  Castle  Garden  while  it  was  a  concert  hall  and  entertainment 
center,  1840-1860;  the  281  valuable  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and 
Cooper  &  Hewitt  letterbooks,  1848-1915;  and  the  personal 
papers  of  General  Franz  Sigel,  the  popular  Civil  War  hero  of  the 
German  citizens  of  New  York,  numbering  over  a  thousand 
pieces,  1849-1902,  besides  books  and  photographs. 

The  rare  books  of  these  years  include  such  delectable  dainties 
as  these:  A  Libell  of  Spanish  Lies ,  London,  1596;  the  following 
books  printed  by  William  Bradford,  first  printer  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  all  but  the  first  printed  in  New  York:  Thomas 
Budd’s  Good  Order  Established  in  Pennsylvania  &  Neve-Jersey , 
1 685,  one  of  a  dozen  copies  located;  News  of  a  Trumpet  Sound¬ 
ing  in  the  Wilderness ,  1697;  Gospel  Order  Revived,  1700;  and 
the  official  copies,  together  with  contemporary  manuscripts,  sent 
by  Lord  Cornbury  to  Queen  Anne,  of:  An  Account  of  the  Il¬ 
legal  Prosecution  and  Tryal  of  Coll.  Nicholas  Bayard,  in  the 
Province  of  New-York,  for  Supposed  High-Treason,  1 702  (only 
perfect  copy  in  America),  A  Narative  of  the  Treatment  Coll. 
Bayard  Received,  1702  (only  other  known  copy  in  the  Public 
Records  Office,  London),  and  the  accompanying:  An  Account 
of  the  Commitment ,  Arraignment,  Tryal  and  Condemnation  of 
Nicholas  Bayard,  Esq.;  for  High  Treason,  London,  1703.”  We 
also  secured  John  Mason’s  important:  Brief  History  of  the 
Pequot  War,  Boston,  1736;  John  Bartram’s:  Observations  on  the 
Inhabitants ,  Climate,  Soil  .  .  .  in  his  Travels  from  Pensilvania  to 
Onondago,  Oswego  and  the  Lake  Ontario  . . .  London,  1751;  the 
very  rare  and  important:  A  Set  of  Plans  and  Forts  in  America, 
London,  published  by  Mary  Ann  Rocque,  1765;  and  The  Causes 

of  the  Present  Distractions  in  America  Explained  ...  By  F - 

B - [Benjamin  Franklin?],  New  York,  1774. 

The  notable  oil  portraits  added  at  this  time  include  those  of 
Governor  Robert  Hunter  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  about 
1720;  Reverend  and  Mrs.  John  Livingston,  ancestors  of  the 
American  family,  by  a  Dutch  artist  of  about  1660;  Anne  Van 
Rensselaer,  wife  of  John  Schuyler,  born  in  1719  and  painted 
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about  1730-1740  by  an  unknown  Hudson  Valley  artist;  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  bv  Casanova,  the  gift  of  our  new  Board 
member,  Mr.  Forsyth  Wickes;  Reverend  John  Henry  Living¬ 
ston,  by  Stuart,  and  his  wife  by  Savage;  an  unsigned  portrait 
of  Jedidiah  Morse,  the  famous  geographer;  several  additions  to 
our  Durand  collection,  together  with  a  $5,000  gift  for  their 
maintenance;  General  Winfield  Scott,  by  George  Gatlin;  and 
Miss  Mary  Gardiner  Thompson,  our  Benefactor,  by  Daniel 
Huntington.  Among  the  numerous  miniatures  we  should  include 
those  of  Henry  Benson  and  Colonel  Richard  Platt,  by  Ramage; 
and  that  of  Henry  Bedlow,  by  Archibald  Robertson. 

Among  interesting  paintings  of  New  York  City  the  following- 
are  very  attractive:  two  of  the  famous  fire  of  1835,  by  Calvo; 
Castle  Garden,  painted  about  1850;  New  York  Bay,  by  Moran; 
and  an  oil  painting  of  High  Bridge  across  the  Harlem  river  by  an 
unknown  artist.  The  James  Boyd  collection  of  460  etchings  of 
N  ew  York  City  views,  1 860-1935,  was  a  notable  gift  and  so  was 
the  collection  of  1 ,000  studio  photographs  by  Pach  Brothers  of 
distinguished  New  Yorkers  of  the  past  seventy  years.  We  also 
received  a  marble  bust  of  George  Washington,  by  Thomas 
Crawford,  and  signed  plaster  busts  of  him  by  Houdon  and  John 
Rogers.  The  purchase  of  the  latter’s  collection  of  35  of  his  own 
bronze  groups  and  the  gift  by  his  family  of  much  of  his  collection 
of  professional  papers,  immediately  put  us  in  the  forefront  of 
collectors  of  the  work  of  this  distinguished  artist  and  three-di¬ 
mensional  historian.  Our  collection  now  lacks  but  three  of  his 
eighty  published  works  and  includes  many  which  were  never 
offered  for  sale.  The  sculptor’s  daughter  has  recently  given  us  a 
large  and  important  collection  of  her  father’s  letters  to  his  family, 
giving  many  details  of  his  life  and  career. 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Elie  Nadelman  Folk  Art  Collec¬ 
tion  in  1937  we  added  nearly  18,000  pieces  to  our  Museum, 
thus  giving  us  an  outstanding  ready-made  collection  in  this  im¬ 
portant  field.  As  soon  as  the  building  was  reopened  the  best 
pieces  were  exhibited  and  created  much  interest  which  has 
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continued  throughout  the  years. 
Many  of  them,  however,  were 
of  European  origin  and  were 
eventually  sold  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  leaving  us  with  the 
American  pieces  and  certain 
European  prototypes  needed  for 
comparison. 

Our  collection  of  early  silver 
was  notably  improved  bv  the 
gift  by  Perry  Belmont  of  391 
pieces  from  the  set  of  tableware 
given  to  Commodore  Matthew 
Calbraith  Perry  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
New  York  fo: 

1 854. This  is  almost  the  complete 
set  given  Perry  in  1855,  except  for  a  few  pieces  given  the  local 
Historical  Society  of  Newport,  Perry’s  birthplace.  The  Peter 
Grim  heirlooms  added  a  smaller  but  earlier  collection  of  thirty 
pieces  of  family  silver,  together  with  a  hundred  other  heirlooms 
of  this  interesting  early  New  York  family.  Our  Trustee,  Stephen 
H.  P.  Pell,  gave  us  a  unique  ironbound  leather  helmet  of  the 
New  York  City  Guard  with  the  inscription:  “Stadt  Huis  1702” 
which  was  found  in  the  attic  of  an  old  Brooklyn  house.  Our 
carriage  collection  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  generous  gift  of 
eleven  carriages  of  various  types  made  by  Brewster  and  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  Fahnestock  family,  the  gift  of  Harris  Fahnestock, 
three  more  from  the  Misses  Edith  and  Maud  K.  Wetmore,  and  the 
famous  coach,  The  Pioneer ,  of  the  Coaching  Club  of  New  York, 
secured  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Reginald  Rives. The  fam¬ 
ous  eighteenth-century  Beekman  family  coach  was  also  restored 
and  added  to  the  exhibition  of  early  vehicles  in  the  basement.  And 
in  1938  the  two  historically  important  rooms  from  the  Beekman 
Mansion,  given  to  us  in  191 1,  were  installed  in  the  museum. 
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GEORGE  ALBERT  ZABRISKIE  (1868-1954) 

TWENTY-SECOND  PRESIDENT  (1939-1947) 

George  Albert  Zabriskie,  of  seventeenth-century  American  stock ,  was 
born  in  New  York  City  on  December  7,  1868,  and  from  the  age  of  eleven 
earned  his  own  way.  He  became  learned  through  his  own  efforts  and 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Rollins  College  in  1 942 
and  was,  in  the  words  of  the  citation ,  lia  wise  executive,  generous  philan¬ 
thropist,  artist  and  craftsman,  scholarly  historian  and  great  merchant  of 
material  things,  but  greater  merchant  of  good  will  among  men En¬ 
gaging  in  the  flour  business,  he  became  local  New  York  represe?itative 
of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Company  and  one  of  its  directors.  At  one  time 
he  handled  a  mafority  of  the  barrels  of  flour  used  in  this  city  and  sent 
ship-loads  to  South  American  ports.  He  was  associated  with  the  Empire 
Biscuit  Company  a?id  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Columbia  Bak¬ 
ing  Company  until  his  death.  Many  of  his  friends  will  remember  the 
delicious  fruit  cakes  which  he  sent  them  annually  at  Thanks givmg  and 
Christmas,  as  well  as  the  baskets  of  fruit  from  his  winter  home  in  Florida. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Zabriskie  was  a  member  of  the  Sugar 
Equalization  Board  and  also  Flour  Administrator  through  which  service 
he  helped  Herbert  Hoover  save  countless  lives  in  Europe  when  they 
were  threatened  with  starvation.  For  these  services  he  was  decorated  by 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  Iceland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  presidents  of  the  So?is  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  many  delightfid  hobbies,  among  them  the 
collectmg  of  works  of  art  and  rare  books,  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
charming  Christmas  books  which  he  took  delight  in  sending  each  year 
to  his  many  friends;  he  painted  watercolors  and  oils,  was  a  maker  of 
etchings  and  lithographs,  and  many  a  public  and  private  library  contains 
the  beautifully  bound  books  which  he  skillfully  finished  with  his  own 
hands. 

“George  A.  Zabriskie' s  greatest  interest,  however,  was  centered  in 
The  New-York  Historical  Society  to  which  he  was  elected  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  on  October  19,  1920.  From  then  to  the  time  of  his  death,  for  over 
thirty-four  years,  his  devotion  was  continuous  as  show n  by  the  time 
and  money  he  gave  to  the  Society — his  frequent  gifts  of  items  of  art, 
museum  material,  books,  maps  and  prints,  and  of  funds  such  as  a  donatio?i 
to  establish  a  bindery.  Because  of  this  outstanding  generosity,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1928  and  a  Patroji  in  1929. 

“ Serving  as  Treasurer  for  ten  years  until  April  18,  1939,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Society,  an  office  held  for  eight  years, 
he  gave  liberally  of  his  services.  His  most  important  achievements  oc¬ 
curred  while  he  was  Treasurer  during  a  time  when  the  plant  and  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Society  underwent  rapid  expansion,  the  result  of  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth.  Showing  exceptional  financial  judgment  in  invest¬ 
ing  the  Society's  moneys,  he  was  able  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  con¬ 
struction  costs  of  the  building  from  increased  values  of  the  principal 
stmts,  as  well  as  establish  an  endowment  fund  that  earned  an  income 
which  more  than  covered  the  operations  of  the  Society  .... 

“His  discernment  and  sound  advice  while  planning  the  building,  with 
recognition  of  important  details  of  construction  and  formal  supervision 
of  the  actual  work,  accomplished  much  in  making  the  building  and  its 
furnishings  the  most  outstanding  of  its  kind  .... 

“As  President  he  showed  his  leadership  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  in  a  judicious  and  kindly  manner,  guiding  the  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  advancement  of 
American  history. 

“ The  Board  awarded  him  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  193 7  while  he  still  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  and  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  of  1946,  ‘ being  desirous  of  expressing  its  appreciation 
of  the  quarter  century  of  generous  and  devoted  service  and  outstanding 
leadership,'  presented  him  with  an  engrossed  testimonial  signed  by  each 
member. 

“On  retiring  from  the  presidency  in  January,  194"],  he  was  unanimously 
given  the  title  of  Honorary  President  for  life."3"  Mr.  Zabriskie  died  at 
Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  January  2,  1934. 

HESE  EIGHT  YEARS  were  among  the  most  momentous 


X  in  our  history,  for  they  brought  us  the  horrors  of  World 
War  II,  the  coming  of  the  Atomic  Age,  and  the  United  Nations. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  our  President  until  his  death  on 
April  12,  1945,  when  Harry  S.  Truman  tried  to  fill  his  shoes. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  war  the  German  juggernaut  overran 
Belgium  and  France  and  the  epic  Battle  of  Britain  barely  saved 
what  was  left  of  the  allied  army  while  the  Soviets  easily  swal¬ 
lowed  little  Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia.  Then,  in  1941, 
F.D.R.  and  Churchill  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter  and,  on  De¬ 
cember  7th,  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  we  were  in 
the  war.  In  1 942  General  Eisenhower  was  put  in  command  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  and  later  of  the  allied  armies  in 
Europe.  The  tide  of  battle  turned  when  we  invaded  Italy  in  the 
summer  of  1943  and  forced  that  country  to  surrender.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  the  allies  landed  in  Normandy  and  advanced 
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steadily  across  France  to  Germany  and,  the  following  spring, 
forced  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and  the  end  of 
the  European  War.  But  the  Japanese  fought  on  until  August 
when  the  superiority  of  American  naval,  air,  and  ground  forces 
and  the  atom  bombs  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  forced  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Japanese.  By  the  middle  of  1946  the  Philippines 
were  once  more  independent  and  in  the  fall  the  United  Nations 
was  installed  at  Flushing  Meadows.  In  1947  the  Reds  loomed 
large,  the  Cold  War  began,  and  Germany  was  temporarily  par¬ 
titioned  among  the  victors. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1943,  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  re¬ 
pealed  and  immigrants  from  that  nation  were  put  on  a  quota  with 
the  other  nations.  After  the  war  there  were  many  strikes  here 
at  home,  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  skyrocketed,  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  put  in  operation  to  help  our  friends  across  the  water 
and  to  check  the  Red  threat.  The  Taft-Hartley  Law  controlled 
the  labor  situation  to  some  extent  in  1947,  and  sugar  rationing, 
the  last  wartime  control,  was  off.  Two  years  earlier  William 
O’Dwyer  succeeded  the  efficient  and  popular  “Little  Flower” 
as  Mayor  here  in  New  York;  in  1947  we  rode  on  our  last  street¬ 
car  and,  at  holiday  time,  we  had  the  worst  snowfall  since  the 
Blizzard  of  1888. 

The  coming  of  war  affected  every  American  individual  and 
institution.  Here  at  the  Society  attendance  fell  off  markedly, 
our  ablest  young  men  joined  the  colors  or  went  to  work  in  de¬ 
fense  plants,  and  our  routine  activities  were  sadly  disrupted.  But 
we  continued  as  best  we  could,  realizing  that  now,  more  than 
ever,  we  needed  to  keep  alive  our  American  traditions  and  pre¬ 
serve  a  record  of  our  history  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  and 
inspiration  to  our  people.  But  the  care  of  our  precious  posses¬ 
sions,  the  record  of  our  national  achievements,  caused  us  not  a 
little  concern.  As  early  as  June  18,  1940,  Messrs.  Beekman, 
Banks,  and  Wall  were  appointed  a  special  committee  “to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  collections  of  the 
Society  in  an  emergency.” 
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Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor,  we  removed  our  paintings  from  the 
top-floor  galleries  and,  having  bought  a  truck,  moved  our  most 
precious  books,  manuscripts,  and  works  of  art  to  a  safe  place  in 
the  country  and  others  were  put  in  our  vault  in  the  basement. 
As  a  protection  against  the  possibility  of  incendiary  bombs,  the 
skylights  over  our  galleries  and  library  were  covered  with  cor¬ 
rugated  sheet  iron,  the  expensive  inner  diffusing  glass  of  the  skv- 
lights  was  removed,  and  six  inches  of  sand  spread  over  the  gal¬ 
lery  floors.  Barrels  of  sand  were  placed  on  the  roof;  fire-fighting 
apparatus  was  distributed  throughout  the  building  and  the  staff 
trained  in  its  use.  As  a  protection  against  the  possibility  of  sabo¬ 
tage,  the  building  was  closed  at  four  each  day  and  the  guards 
were  armed  for  the  first  time,  a  precaution  which  has  been 
continued. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  our  ablest  young  men  joined  the 
colors;  our  Museum  Curator  and  Supervisor  of  Public  Relations 
became  officers  in  the  Navy  and  Army  and  our  photographer  and 
museum  repairman  became  non-coms.  On  their  departure  we 
gave  each  of  our  staff  a  month’s  pay  and  all  members  of  the 
Society  in  the  services  had  their  dues  suspended  until  their  re¬ 
turn.  In  1943,  due  to  a  shortage  of  guards  because  of  the  war, 
the  museum  was  closed  mornings,  except  Saturdays. 

The  Society  invested  heavily  in  war  bonds  and  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Desk  sold  Defense  Savings  Stamps.  On  June  16th,  1942,  the 
Board  decided  to  invite  the  American  Red  Cross  to  establish 
a  work  unit  in  our  building  and  on  October  fifth  the  Red  Cross 
flag  was  raised  over  our  door  by  Mrs.  William  W.  Green  who 
was  placed  in  charge  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society  unit 
with  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Sr.,  mother  of  our  future  Board 
member,  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  as  her  successor.  This  unit 
started  with  about  one  hundred  volunteers  and  was  later  in¬ 
creased  to  over  two  hundred  members  who  were  housed  in  the 
two  front  galleries  on  the  first  floor.  They  were  soon  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  10,000  or  more  surgical  dressings  per  day. 
When,  by  the  spring  of  1943,  the  unit  had  made  its  millionth 
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dressing,  the  Society  had  a  reception  for  the  workers.  That  year 
they  put  in  32,373  days’  work.  When  the  unit  closed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1944,  they  had  made  four  million  surgical  dressings.  We 
were  proud  to  have  had  this  patriotic  and  practical  war  work 
within  our  walls. 

With  the  threat  of  bombing  over  by  October  of  1 943,  the  war¬ 
time  precautions  were  dropped,  the  building  was  cleaned  up, 
the  Reading  Room  was  again  in  use,  and  the  Society’s  treasures 
were  brought  back  from  out-of-town  storage.  Early  in  1944  the 
Society  erected  five  large  outdoor  signs  in  various  strategic  parts 
of  the  city  for  the  display  of  Fourth  War  Loan  Drive  posters 
and  by  November  of  the  following  year  our  ablest  young  men 
had  returned  from  the  service  and  had  resumed  their  old  jobs 
which  their  associates  had  kept  going  as  best  they  could  in  their 
absence. 

With  the  election  of  President  Zabriskie  on  April  18,  1939, 
to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Weekes,  who  had  resigned  as  soon  as  the 
building  was  completed  and  opened,  interesting  things  began  to 
happen.  That  month  the  Society’s  lovely  garden  was  completed 
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with  its  trees  and  hedges,  its  flower-bordered  walks  and,  a  little 
later,  its  pool  with  the  bronze  Diana  by  Mrs.  Archer  M.  Hunting- 
ton,  and  the  President  decided  to  revive  the  Society’s  ancient 
custom  of  having  an  annual  Strawberry  Festival  in  June.  So,  on 
June  8th,  we  held  the  party  with  many  guests  and  good  enter¬ 
tainment,  as  you  will  find  by  consulting  our  final  chapter. 

Then  Mr.  Gallatin,  one  of  the  Board  members,  suggested  that 
we  should  have  an  official  flag.  One  was  straightway  designed 
with  our  seal  in  white  on  a  deep  blue  background  and  it  has 
flown  ever  since  at  the  front  of  our  building,  together  with  the 
flag  of  our  country.  Visitors  flocked  to  the  new  exhibits  in  the 
enlarged  building— 7,000  of  them  the  first  two  weeks— and  were 
further  delighted  with  the  weekly  organ  concerts  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  which  were  amplified  to  the  galleries  as  background  music 
for  our  visitors. 

Our  President  always  liked  a  party  so,  on  September  4,  1939, 
the  330th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River, 
what  could  have  been  more  fitting  than  to  invite  the  Society  and 
other  friends  for  a  cruise  on  its  sparkling  waters?  So  he  chartered 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  and  took 
400  guests  for  a  cruise  around  most  of  Manhattan  Island  and  up 
the  river  to  Nyack  and  return.  A  historical  lecture  was  given 
over  the  loud  speaker,  telling  of  the  historic  spots  along  the  route, 
a  delicious  luncheon  was  served,  Chrystal  Waters  (well  named) 
sang  some  songs,  and  an  orchestra  played  from  time  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  cruise  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  still  remembered  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
invited. 

Then,  on  December  6th,  the  President  remembered  another 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Society  and  revived  the  celebration  of 
St.  Nicholas  Day  which  is  also  described  in  our  final  chapter. 

The  Society  took  part  in  many  historical  events,  meetings  and 
conferences  outside  of  our  own  walls.  Some  time  earlier  we  had 
joined  with  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  erecting  a  Liberty 
Pole  at  City  Hall  Park  on  the  site  of  the  original  pole  of  Revolu- 
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tionary  days  but  it  had  blown  down  in  a  storm  and  so,  in  the 
summer  ol  1 940,  the  two  societies  put  up  a  new  one,  paid  for  as 
the  other  had  been,  by  Air.  Zabriskie.  VVe  also  put  a  bronze  tablet 
on  the  previously  unmarked  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  which 
seemed  appropriate  since  we  were  the  owners  of  one  of  the 
great  Egyptian  collections  of  the  country. 

We  have  always  been  distressed  at  the  destruction  of  impor¬ 
tant  historical  buildings  and  the  obliteration  of  historic  sites 
within  the  city  but,  when  the  Park  Department  planned  to 
destroy  the  Aquarium,  we  were  really  concerned,  for  it  was  one 
of  less  than  a  dozen  important  historical  buildings  of  the  early 
period  still  standing  on  Manhattan  Island.  Having  been  built  as 
Castle  Clinton  as  a  defense  of  the  harbor  in  the  War  of  1812, 
it  later  was  the  scene  of  the  reception  for  Lafayette  in  1824  and 
still  later  became  known  as  Castle  Garden,  the  famous  concert 
hall  where  Jenny  Lind  and  many  other  distinguished  artists  sang; 
then  for  many  years  it  was  used  by  the  government  as  an  emi¬ 
grant  station  through  which  tens  of  thousands  of  the  ancestors 
of  our  citizens  came  to  the  freedom  and  hope  of  a  new  life  in 
their  new  country;  and  after  that  it  was  turned  over  to  the  city 
and  was  known  to  several  more  generations  as  The  Aquarium, 
the  city’s  chief  show  place  with  its  millions  of  visitors  every  year. 

Now,  in  1941,  the  Society  decided  to  join  with  other  patriotic 
and  civic  bodies,  headed  by  our  member  Mr.  George  McAneny, 
in  trying  to  save  this  historic  monument  from  destruction.  The 
fight  went  on  for  another  five  years,  principally,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  through  the  vigorous  activities  of  the  President 
and  the  Director  and  the  latter’s  successor,  until  the  victory  was 
finally  won  in  1946  and  the  old  fort  was  turned  back  to  the 
government  to  be  restored  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  its 
original  condition  as  a  national  monument  of  distinction. 

There  was  a  little  stir  in  local  library  and  museum  circles  when, 
early  in  1941,  Mr.  Robert  Moses,  the  capable  Park  Commis¬ 
sioner,  made  a  report  to  the  Mayor  in  which  he  made  a  critical 
and,  in  some  ways,  ill-informed,  attack  on  some  of  the  city’s 
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institutions.  This  report  found  its  way  into  the  local  newspapers 
and  the  T hues"  quoted  Mr.  Moses  as  saying  that  these  museums 
and  libraries  “must  let  down  the  bars  for  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  [great  masses  of  the  people  were  using  them  all  con¬ 
stantly ],  should  eliminate  exhibit  duplications  and  end  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  self-perpetuating  boards.”  As  an  example  of  what 
he  had  in  mind  “He  criticizes  the  duplication  of  Egyptology  in 
the  American,  Metropolitan  and  Brooklyn  Museums  and  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  suggests  that  there  isn’t  that 
much  interest  in  Egyptology  in  any  community.” 

Most  of  the  institutions,  somewhat  aghast  at  the  unfairness 
of  the  attack,  did  not  reply  immediately  to  Mr.  Moses’  tirade. 
But  not  the  Historical  Society!  The  following  day  the  Times, 
quoting  the  indignant  Mr.  Wall,  had  this  to  say: 


MOSES  FEELS  STING  OF  ‘DEAD’  MUSEUM 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  RISES  TO  SMITE  HIM  FOR  CALLING  IT 
MUSTIEST  CITY  EXHIBIT 

The  New  York  Elistorical  Society  registered  yesterday  the  most 
vigorous  protest  of  all  the  city’s  museums  and  kindred  institutions 
criticized  by  Park  Commissioner  Robert  Moses  as  too  ‘musty,’  ‘sacred’ 
and  in  need  of  revivification. 

In  his  report  to  Mayor  La  Guardia,  released  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Moses 
singled  out  the  New  York  Historical  Society  as  the  one  institution  that 
was  ‘dead.’  In  its  reply  to  the  Park  Commissioner  the  society  disclosed 
a  great  deal  more  animation  than  some  of  the  other  institutions  belabored 
by  Mr.  Moses  .... 

“Mr.  Moses’s  remarks  about  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  if 
quoted  correctly  in  the  papers,”  said  Alexander  Wall,  secretary  of  the 
society,  “reveal  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  society,  which,  while 
it  is  open  free  to  the  public,  is  not  operated  with  public  money. 

“His  statement  that  the  society  had  Egyptian  objects  [which  were] 
duplicated  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Brooklyn  Museums  indicates  that 
it  is  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Moses  or  anyone  else  representing  him  was 
here,  because  this  collection  was  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
in  1937. 

“In  addition  to  its  museum  activities  this  society  is  a  research  institu¬ 
tion  in  American  history  with  a  library  of  books,  maps  and  manuscripts 
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to  which  the  Park  Department  is  continually  sending  its  research  workers 
because  its  own  records  are  insufficient  to  determine  the  facts. 

“It  serves  the  students  and  scholars  the  country  over,  and  school 
children  in  large  numbers  visit  its  classes  each  day,  while  the  public  is 
provided  with  every  opportunity  for  education  and  the  enjoyment  of 
our  collection.  From  5,000  to  10,000  people  visit  here  each  month.  Surely 
this  doesn’t  indicate  being  dead.” 

Mr.  Wall  pointed  out  that  the  New  York  Historical  Society  was  a 
private  institution,  privately  endowed  and  that  it  received  no  support 
from  the  city  treasury.  He  also  emphasized  that  the  society  has  never 
charged  an  admission  fee.'8 

In  the  same  article,  Mr.  Beverley  Robinson,  President  of  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  quoted  regarding  mu¬ 
seum  duplication: 

Concerning  Mr.  Moses’  criticism  that  there  was  duplication  in  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  Robinson  said  that  he  had  observed  duplication 
when  he  toured  the  great  museums  of  London,  and  that  he  had  never 
found  one  exhibit  less  interesting  because  of  a  similar  exhibit  in  another 
museum. 

Mr.  Moses  has  mellowed  with  the  years.  He  is  now  more 
friendly,  for,  having  paid  us  a  visit  at  last,  he  knows  firsthand 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  enjoyment  and  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic;  and  we  can  only  applaud  his  fine  cooperation  with  the  Staten 
Island  Historical  Society  in  their  attempt  to  make  a  little  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  of  charming  and  historically  important  old  Richmond- 
town.  He  must  have  learned  that  history  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  average  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  professional  historian  and 
that  the  historical  centers  in  his  city  should  be  encouraged  for 
the  enjoyment  of  “the  masses  of  the  people,”  both  those  who 
live  here  and  those  who  come  to  visit  us  every  year  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

In  1941  our  President  urged  the  desirability  of  the  Society’s 
buying  the  summer  home  of  our  benefactors,  the  Thompson 
family,  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
family  and  as  a  summer  museum.  This  suggestion  was  carried 
out  and  earl}'  the  next  spring  the  house  was  ours.  It  was  opened 
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as  the  East  Hampton  Thompson  Homestead  Memorial  on  July 
25,  1942,  with  addresses  by  our  President  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
town  and  with  an  exhibit  of  costumes,  toys,  and  household  uten¬ 
sils  brought  from  the  main  building.  New  exhibits  of  military  and 
American  Indian  materials  were  installed  from  time  to  time  but, 
though  it  was  kept  open  each  summer  for  several  years,  it  was 
off  the  beaten  path  and  our  Board  finally  decided  that  it  was  not 
of  sufficient  benefit  to  the  public  to  warrant  the  continued  ex¬ 
pense  and  so  the  house  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  1 946  summer 
season  and  sold  the  following  autumn.  On  December  6,  1943, 
we  secured  the  house  at  15  West  76th  Street,  adjoining  our 
garden  on  the  west,  as  a  place  for  surplus  museum  storage  and 
as  additional  room  for  a  future  wing  to  our  main  building. 

The  wartime  lessening  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  museum 
gave  the  staff  a  welcome  opportunity  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  collections  in  many  ways.  Nearly  400  new  members  came 
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in  during  these  years,  the  Society’s  lectures  were  continued  and 
many  interesting  new  exhibits  were  prepared.  The  Quarterly 
and  other  publications  appeared  with  gratifying  regularity;  there 
was  much  reorganizing  to  be  done.  Both  the  professional  and 
building  staffs  were  considerably  enlarged  (except  for  the  actual 
war  years  when  so  many  were  in  the  service),  a  new  editor  was 
hired,  making  it  possible  for  the  Librarian  to  devote  all  of  her 
time  to  the  library,  a  permanent  painting  restorer  was  employed, 
and  a  manuscript  curator  was  added.  Satisfactory  progress  was 
made  in  the  cataloguing  of  the  library  collections  and  the  gal¬ 
leries  were  improved  with  better  lighting,  the  use  of  colorful 
backgrounds,  and  modern  exhibition  techniques,  and  many 
treasures  came  out  of  hiding  for  the  delight  of  the  visitor. 

In  order  to  work  in  closer  cooperation  with  the  faculties  and 
graduate  students  of  our  universities,  a  seminar  course  on  the 
“Resources  and  Methods  of  an  American  Historical  Society” 
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was  planned  between  the  graduate  history  faculty  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  Society;  our  Director,  with  the  title  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  in  History,  was  designated  to  conduct  the  course  in  our 
building  with  the  cooperation  of  the  heads  of  the  library,  mu¬ 
seum,  editorial,  educational,  and  public  relations  departments. 
This  course,  which  began  in  1942,  has  proved  very  popular  with 
the  graduate  students  of  the  history  and  education  departments 
and  the  library  school  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present. 

In  1940  we  received  a  two-year  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  with  which  we  were  able  to  employ  the  eminent  au¬ 
thority  on  early  American  painting,  Mr.  William  Sawitzky,  to 
give  two  scries  of  fifteen  lectures,  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  University  Art  Department,  and  to  plan  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  early  American  artists  by  Mr.  Sawitzky.  One  of  these, 
on  Matthew  Pratt,  was  published  but  the  author’s  failing  health 
and  untimely  death  ended  the  project,  though  it  is  hoped  that 
Mrs.  Sawitzky,  who  has  worked  on  the  undertaking  ever  since, 
will  eventually  be  able  to  finish  the  rest  of  the  series. 

Another  valuable  publication  issued  under  the  Society’s  aus¬ 
pices  was  The  Life  of  Emma  T  burs  by,  1 845-1 93 1 ,  by  Richard 
M.  Gipson,  published  in  1 940  and  based  on  our  manuscripts  and 
other  records  of  this  famous  concert  soprano.  At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  our  auditorium  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  volume, 
there  was  an  address  on  Miss  Thursby’s  life  by  Walter  Damrosch 
and  a  concert  of  her  most  popular  selections  sung  in  costume  by 
Miss  Jean  Dickenson  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  The 
entertainment  was  followed  by  a  reception  for  Miss  Thursby’s 
sister  and  the  performers.  There  was  also  a  special  Emma 
Thursby  exhibition  in  one  of  the  galleries,  including  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  full-length  portrait  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy. 

In  order  to  improve  our  work  with  the  school  children  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  for  use  with  our  regular  lecture  scries,  we  secured 
an  up-to-date  lantern-slide  machine  and  a  sixteen  millimeter 
sound  projector  for  motion  pictures.  These  are  in  constant  use 
during  the  school  year,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
demonstration-lecture-motion  picture  programs  for  schools  in- 
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augurated  by  Alexander  J.  Wall,  Jr.,  and  continued  by  his 
successors. 

A  high  school  project  in  which  we  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  ever  since  the  building  reopened  is  the  series  of  lectures 
and  gallery  tours  given  partly  in  our  building  and  by  our  staff 
for  the  benefit  of  the  School  Art  League,  a  group  organized  to 
encourage  talented  young  artists  by  the  supplying  of  study 
facilities  and  by  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  scholarships.  This 
group  held  its  annual  meeting  for  the  awarding  of  prizes  in  our 
auditorium  in  June  1939,  with  a  welcome  from  our  Director  and 
addresses  by  distinguished  educators  and  an  exhibit  of  the  work 
of  the  young  artists  in  the  adjoining  foyer.  This  pleasant  cere¬ 
mony  has  been  an  annual  event  ever  since. 

A  most  interesting  traveling  exhibit,  “When  Old  New  York 
was  Young,”  prepared  by  our  education  and  museum  depart¬ 
ments  for  use  in  the  city’s  high  schools,  was  put  in  circulation  in 
1946,  stopping  a  month  in  each  school.  This  was  followed  by 
another  show,  carrying  the  history  down  to  a  later  period,  called 
“New  York  from  Meadow  to  Metropolis,”  and  bv  still  another 
showing  the  development  of  lighting  devices  from  the  rush  light 
to  the  incandescent  lamp.  These  exhibits  include  pictures,  maps, 
books,  broadsides,  newspapers,  weapons,  costumes,  and  other 
three-dimensional  objects  and  admirably  illustrate  the  programs 
of  the  social  studies,  art,  and  English  departments  of  the  high 
schools  where  they  are  greatly  appreciated  by  students  and 
teachers  alike. 

For  more  mature  artists,  both  amateur  and  professional,  we 
opened  our  galleries  for  a  display  of  the  300  paintings  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Allied  Artists  of  America  of  which  our 
Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A.,  was 
President.  These  varied  and  colorful  shows  continued  in  our 
building  from  1942  to  1946  and  brought  us  great  crowds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  who  had  never  before  found  their  way  here. 

Another  very  successful  exhibit  promoted  by  Mr.  Lockman, 
then  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Portrait  Painters, 
was  their  “Portraits  of  Americans  by  Americans”  which  brought 
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over  1 2,500  visitors  to  our  galleries  in  1945.  Our  own  most  popu¬ 
lar  special  exhibit  of  this  period  was  the  showing  in  1946  of  a 
large  selection  from  our  collection  of  the  nearly  500  original 
watercolors  of  Audubon’s  “Birds  of  America’’  which  attracted 
57,000  visitors  in  eight  months.  After  this  exhibit  was  closed, 
a  selection  of  some  35  of  these  fascinating  watercolors  was  given 
a  small  permanent  gallery  of  its  own. 

One  great  collection  was  added  to  each  of  our  departments  in 
these  eight  years.  On  June  1,  1944,  the  Society  opened  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  is  still  on  view,  selected  from  the  remarkably 
interesting  and  important  collection  of  329  items  having  to  do 
with  the  career  of  Captain  James  Lawrence  who  won  fame  in 
victory  by  the  capture  of  the  Peacock  by  the  Hornet  and  in  de¬ 
feat  with  his  dying  admonition:  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship”  when, 
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on  June  i ,  1 8 1 3,  his  frigate,  the  Chesapeake ,  was  captured  by  the 
British  blockade  runner  Shannon.  The  Lawrence  Collection  con¬ 
sisted  of  65  manuscripts,  including  the  Captain’s  three  commis¬ 
sions;  44  prints  and  paintings;  182  printed  items  and  a  large 
collection  of  personal  memorabilia  as  well  as  a  wonderfully  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  scale  model  of  the  Chesapeake ,  made  in  part 
from  one  of  the  timbers  of  the  original  ship.  This  unsurpassed 
Lawrence  collection  was  assembled  by  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Pool,  a 
great-great-nephew  of  the  famous  Captain,  who  added  to  it 
from  time  to  time  after  the  original  presentation.  The  collection 
fits  perfectly  into  our  very  fine  library  and  museum  of  material 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  American  Navy.  "' 

The  museum  was  given  many  choice  antiques  collected  with 
great  discrimination  by  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair,  including  109  pieces 
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of  blue  Staff  or  dshireware  decorated  with  American  views,  given 
in  memory  of  her  husband;  75  Sandwich-glass  cup  plates;  37 
historical  chintzes;  three  chairs  made  by  the  famous  English 
cabinetmaker,  Thomas  Chippendale,  for  Samuel  Bayard,  and 
Mrs.  Bayard’s  Hepplewhite  sewing  table;  three  Sheraton  and 
four  Empire  chairs;  a  Hepplewhite  chest  of  drawers  and  a  dress¬ 
ing  table  with  mirror.  To  this  magnificent  gift  she  continued  to 
add  others  and  finally  bequeathed  to  us  some  of  the  finest  similar 
pieces  in  her  collection,  to  which  her  daughters  generously  added 
others. 

The  art  gallery  received  one  of  its  most  important  collections 
when  the  New  York  Public  Library,  in  1944,  placed  in  our 
care,  on  permanent  loan  (since  they  could  not  legally  give  it), 
the  Robert  L.  Stuart  collection  of  243  nineteenth-century  Euro¬ 
pean,  English,  and  American  paintings  and  a  Brussels  tapestry  of 
about  1710  by  I.  De  Vos.  The  47  artists  who  were  natives  or 
residents  of  America,  most  of  whose  canvasses  were  bought  di¬ 
rect  from  the  artists,  include  such  well-known  names  as  Bellows, 
Bierstadt,  Boughton  ( Pilgrims  Going  to  Church ),  Cafferty, 
Casilear,  Church,  Cole,  Cropsey,  Durand,  Durrie  ( Returning  to 
the  Farm,  Far?n  Yard ,  Winter ),  Edmonds,  Gifford,  Glass,  Guy, 
Heade,  Huntington,  Inman,  Inness,  Eastman  Johnson  ( Old 
Kentucky  Ho?ne ),  Kensett,  Leutze,  William  Sidney  Mount 
( Coming  to  the  Foint ,  a  sequel  to  Bargaining  for  a  Horse  [which 
we  also  have  in  another  collection]),  Rossiter,  Sonntag,  Tait, 
Weir,  and  Whittredge.  The  European  artists  include  Corot, 
Detaille,  Troyon,  Gerdme,  Dupre,  Bonheur,  and  Jacob  van 
Ruysdael  (c.  1625-1682).  This  collection  is  not  only  interesting 
for  its  fine  showing  of  modern  American  landscape  and  genre 
artists  but  also,  like  the  Bryan  and  Durr  collections,  because  it 
illustrates  the  collecting  taste  of  another  of  our  early  American 
merchant  collectors,  at  a  time  when  they  were  still  on  their 
own  and  before  they  had  a  Duveen  to  tell  them  what  to  buy— 
and  how  much  to  pay  for  it. 

A  great  deal  of  important  material  came  to  us,  largely  by  the 
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gift  of  our  generous  friends,  during  these  war  years.  The  more 
important  large  collections  of  manuscripts  included  the  Alex¬ 
ander  McDougall  Revolutionary  War  papers,  numbering  4,200 
items,  and  with  them  the  4,000  Hawkes  family  papers,  1830- 
1880;  several  large  and  important  collections  of  James  Duane 
papers  and  others  from  the  family  relating  to  New  York  City 
and  Duanesburg;  a  large  collection  of  Beekman  papers  from 
Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman  and  the  Beekman  Family  Association, 
which  we  are  about  to  publish.  We  also  received  from  the  same 
source  the  Philip  Milledoler  papers,  including  those  which  he 
kept  as  first  President  of  Rutgers  College;  from  other  sources 
the  Hamilton  half  of  the  correspondence  regarding  the  Burr- 
Hamilton  duel,  preserved  by  Hamilton’s  second,  Nathaniel 
Pendleton,  together  with  other  Pendleton  papers  (the  other  half 
of  the  duel  correspondence  is  owned  by  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association  at  Cooperstown) ;  letters  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  of  Mexico  to  Chevalier  Charles  F.  de  Loosey, 
Mexican  Consul  General  in  New  York,  and  the  latter’s  official 
papers,  1843-1868,  the  gift  of  his  descendant,  Henry  O.  Have- 
meyer,  Esquire;  eighteenth-century  papers  of  the  DePeyster 
and  Van  Cortlandt  families  and  of  Elias  Boudinot  and  Robert  G. 
Livingston;  and  7,000  New  York  State  legal  papers,  1790-1 890. 

Of  a  later  period,  there  were  collections  of  the  papers  of  John 
Pintard  and  Frederic  DePeyster,  founders  of  the  Society;  a  set 
of  autographs  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Chester  A.  Arthur  papers,  1830-1886;  the  Emma  Thursby 
collection  of  3,000  pieces;  500  manuscripts  relating  to  the  town 
of  Harlem,  New  York,  from  1662  on,  five  of  them  signed  by 
Peter  Stuvvesant;  letters  and  papers  of  Stephen  and  Madame 
Jumel  (to  which  we  later  added  a  much  larger  collection);  the 
papers  of  Governor  William  Sulzer,  together  with  many  books 
from  his  library;  the  account  books  of  William  Brewster,  the 
carriage-maker;  the  800  War  of  1812  manuscripts  of  Major 
J.  M.  O’Connor;  and  the  letters  to  and  from  the  Long  Island 
artist,  William  Sidney  Mount. 
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Of  individual  items  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  mention¬ 
ing  a  precious  volume  of  some  200  poems,  mostly  in  Dutch,  by 
Dominie  Henricus  Selyns,  first  minister  in  Brooklyn  ( 1 660),  the 
second  poet  of  New  Netherland,  those  relating  to  this  country 
having  been  translated  by  Henry  C.  Murphy  in  his  Anthology 
of  New  Netherland.  There  is  also  the  very  interesting  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Alexander,  drygoods  merchant  of  New 
York,  including  swatches  of  the  materials  purchased,  1730;  two 
letters  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his  cousin  Samuel  Franklin,  1767 
and  1771;  the  American  travel  journal  of  Joshua  Brookes,  1 798- 
1 803,  which  we  expect  to  publish;  the  notebook  of  New  Jersey’s 
first  artist,  J  ohn  Watson,  1701-1726;  several  Revolutionary  W ar 
orderly  books;  Aaron  Burr’s  receipt  book,  1792-1794;  Mayor 
William  Paulding’s  address  of  welcome  to  Lafayette  on  his 
arrival  in  the  city  in  1824;  three  full  autograph  letters  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  to  General  George  Gordon  Meade  and  one  from 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  Meade;  the  diary  of  a  former  slave  in 
the  employ  of  the  Yerplanck  family  at  Fishkill,  1839-1864; 
and  the  first  full-sized  facsimile  engraving  made  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

Since  printed  materials  arrive  in  an  endless  stream  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  pieces  every  year,  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  select  the 
outstanding  items.  One  unusual  collection  of  great  distinction 
in  its  field  was  the  more  than  200  volumes  on  astrolabes,  includ¬ 
ing  two  volumes  of  incunabula,  which  accompanied  the  gift  of 
the  Hoffman  collection  of  astrolabes  described  with  the  other 
museum  objects;  of  considerable  importance  was  a  fine  lot  of  250 
books  by  or  about  Benjamin  Franklin,  including  a  few  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  writings  and  of  books  printed  by  him;  the  W.  J. 
Quinn  collection  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pieces  relating  to  the 
hotels  of  New  York;  a  large  number  of  books  from  the  library 
of  Governor  William  Sulzer;  nearly  150  volumes  on  early 
American  architecture,  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  already 
large  collection;  over  2,700  volumes  from  the  libraries  of  the 
Beckman  and  Milledoler  families,  many  of  them  dating  from 
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the  eighteenth  centry,  received  through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Fenwick  Beckman;  a  complete  set  of  the  37  first  editions  of  the 
writings  of  Irving  Bacheller,  save  for  one  book  (which  we  have 
since  secured)  and  one  pamphlet,  together  with  a  few  of  his 
literary  manuscripts;  and  the  unsurpassed  collection  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pieces  of  material  relating  to  jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish 
Nightingale,  assembled  by  our  former  trustee,  Mr.  Leonidas 
Westervelt,  and  presented  by  President  Zabriskie,  much  of 
which  is  on  exhibition. 

Thousands  of  issues  of  rare  newspapers  were  secured  by  gift 
and  purchase,  such  as  the  only  good  file  known  of  the  Kingston, 
New  York,  Ulster  Plebian,  running  roughly  from  1815,  when 
it  was  founded,  to  1833.  There  were  also  three  broadsides  of  out¬ 
standing  historical  importance  and  rarity:  a  proof  copy  with 
manuscript  corrections  of  the  Constitution  of  the  New  York 
Sons  of  Liberty,  1769,  of  which  but  two  other  copies  are  known; 
another  mviiw  the  first  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
1775;  and  the  excessively  rare  and  most  important  first  edition 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Of  separate  books  and  tracts,  we  would  mention  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  held  in  1767  and 
printed  in  Boston,  1768;  and  the  following  rare  New  York  City 
imprints:  A  Little  Olive  Leaf,  printed  by  William  Bradford, 
1704,  and  the  only  known  copy;  A  Plat-Form  of  Church-Dis¬ 
cipline,  also  printed  by  Bradford,  1711;  The  Laws,  Ordinances 
and  Charter  of  New  York  City,  printed  by  Hugh  Gaine,  1774; 
and  John  Andre’s  satirical  Revolutionary  War  poem  The  Cow 
Chase,  1789,  DeWitt  Clinton’s  copy.  Of  later  books,  we  cannot 
omit  mentioning  a  fine  copy  of  Washington  Irving’s  Knicker¬ 
bocker  History  of  New  York,  1 809,  the  first  edition;  and  the  first 
edition  of  The  Book  of  Mormon,  with  the  extremely  rare  four- 
page  Table  of  References  at  the  end,  present  in  almost  none  of 
the  copies  of  this  fundamental  Mormon  book. 

When  we  try  to  make  a  selection  from  the  oil,  watercolor, 
and  pastel  portraits  of  this  period  we  are  again  embarrassed  by  a 
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multitude  of  riches.  Early  portraits  include:  Charles  II,  attributed 
rather  hopefully  to  Sir  Peter  Lely;  Garret  Rapalje,  by  John 
Durand,  c.  1770,  and  the  outstanding  group  of  Rapalje’s  four 
children  painted  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  artist;  portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Wynant  Van  Zandt,  of  the  Pieter  Vanderlyn  type, 
c.  1720;  Frederic  DePeyster  (The  Marquis)  (1731— 1773),  by 
N.  du  Pont,  1765;  Judge  Henry  Brockholst  Livingston,  by  John 
Vanderlyn;  a  self-portrait  of  Charles  Willson  Peale  with  a 
mastodon  bone,  1824;  portraits  of  Colonel  Frederic  Eichel- 
berger  and  his  wife,  by  Jacob  Eichholtz;  one  of  James  Rivington, 
the  Tory  printer,  by  Francis  Cotes,  1756;  Major  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Bleecker,  pastels  by  James  Sharpies;  Mrs.  James  Grade, 
by  John  Trumbull;  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  by  Stuart; 
Robert  Fulton,  attributed  by  the  donor  to  Benjamin  West,  but  a 
magnificent  portrait,  whoever  painted  it;  William  Bayard,  after 
Stuart;  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  after  Copley;  Jacob 
Lorillard  ( 1774-1838,  of  the  famous  tobacco  family  whose  snuff 
mill  in  Bronx  Park  is  now  a  museum) ;  and  Simon  Bolivar. 

Harold  E.  Dickson’s  John  Wesley  Jarvis ,  which  we  published 
in  1 949,  credits  us  with  two  dozen  of  his  paintings,  which  is  twice 
the  number  of  our  nearest  rival.  His  portraits  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
Governor  Thomas  Ellison,  and  Benjamin  Bailey,  as  well  as  his 
own  portrait  by  Bass  Otis,  1808,  were  received  between  1939 
and  1946,  as  well  as  our  first  example  of  the  work  of  his  son, 
Charles  Wesley  Jarvis,  a  portrait  of  John  Brownson,  painted 
about  1850.  We  were  also  given  an  interesting  large  (9  bv  15 
feet)  portrait  group  of  3 1  famous  New  York  merchants,  painted 
by  Thomas  Prichard  Rossiter  in  1857;  and  portraits  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distinguished  artists:  Daniel  Huntington’s  Thomas  Cole, 
the  artist,  his  James  B.  Stokes  and  General  John  A.  Logan; 
William  Sidney  Mount’s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Hood;  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse’s  General  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Morton  and  his  General 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  seated  in  his  library;  and  Samuel 
L.  Waldo’s  Joshua  Jones. 
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Our  gallery  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  was  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  portraits:  Fillmore,  Grant, 
Flayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
McKinley  (by  See),  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft  (by  Halmi), 
Wilson,  Harding,  Hoover,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (by  Lock- 
man),  and  Truman  (by  Kaufman),  thus  completing  our  gallery 
of  the  Presidents  down  to  President  Eisenhower.  Other  notable 
Americans  added  to  our  portrait  gallery  include  Levi  P.  Morton; 
Governor  Benjamin  Pierce  and  daughter,  father  and  sister  of 
President  Franklin  Pierce;  Governor  Reuben  E.  Fenton;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge;  Elbert  Henry  Gary;  Samuel  Gompers,  by  Leo¬ 
pold  Seyffert;  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith;  Secretary  Josephus 
Daniels,  by  Lockman;  Carl  Schurz,  by  Ferraris;  Washington 
Irving,  by  J.  H.  Shegogue,  1836;  David  Livingstone;  and  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  with  two  grandchildren. 

Several  portraits  of  famous  actors  and  singers  were  received, 
including:  Joseph  Jefferson;  two  of  Richard  Mansfield  and  one 
of  Beatrice  Cameron,  his  wife;  Laura  Keene;  Edwin  Forrest; 
Emma  Thursby  by  Healy;  Emma  Calve;  and  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

The  most  delightful  and  important  of  the  dozens  of  miniatures 
received  were  the  beautifully  executed  youthful  portraits  of 
President  and  Mrs.  James  Madison,  but  there  were  others  worth 
mentioning:  General  Lewis  J.  Costigan  (Revolutionary  soldier 
and  spy),  General  Samuel  B.  Webb  (Revolutionary  soldier). 
Governor  Joseph  Bloomfield  of  New  Jersey,  John  Rivington 
(son  of  James,  the  printer  ) ,  Lewis  Morris  Ashfield  (1724-1769), 
John  Lincklaen  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  his  father  and 
sister,  and  several  others  from  the  Bleecker  and  Duyckinck  fam¬ 
ilies.  A  few  others  by  famous  artists  are  worth  mentioning: 
James  Scrobie  by  Malbone,  Mrs.  Remsen  by  James  Peale,  Mrs. 
Ann  Quinlan  by  Sully,  Stephen  Paine  by  Thomas  Birch,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Gordon  by  Henry  Benbridge,  Dr.  Charles  Chapin  by 
Chester  Harding,  General  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  by 
Charles  Fraser,  and  Martha  Harris  Tufts  by  Sarah  Goodridge. 
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A  dozen  wax  portraits  were  received  including  those  of  Mrs. 
Nelly  Madison  (mother  of  President  James  Madison)  and 
Samuel  B.  Webb  by  Reuben  Moulthrop. 

Of  the  many  sculptures  we  will  mention  only  a  dozen.  Here 
are  the  bronzes:  Diana ,  by  Mrs.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  which 
adorns  the  pool  in  our  garden;  The  Puritan,  statuette  by  Augus¬ 
tus  St.  Gaudens;  Henry  B.  Hyde,  statuette  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward; 
Y oik’s  life  mask  and  a  cast  of  the  right  hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  is  also  a  marble  bust  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren  by 
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Hiram  Powers  and  a  marble  bas-relief  of  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Stimson 
(Candace  Wheeler),  the  mother  of  Henry  L.  Stimson,  by 
Launt  Thomson;  a  majolica  bust  of  Giovanni  da  Verrazano, 
discoverer  of  New  York  Harbor;  and  plaster  busts  of  George 
Washington  by  William  Rush,  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  William 
Ordway  Partridge,  of  Silas  S.  Packard,  founder  of  Packard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  and  a  plaster  bas-relief  of  the 
N  ew  York  merchant,  Joshua  Brookes,  by  Salathiel  Ellis. 

Among  paintings  other  than  those  in  the  Stuart  Collection, 
we  would  like  to  mention  two  landscapes  each  by  John  W. 
Casilear  and  J.  F.  Cropsey;  and  nine  watercolors  by  W.  G.  Wall 
for  his  Hudson  River  Portfolio,  of  which  we  now  have  fourteen; 
also  the  Hudson  River  from  Tarry  town  Heights,  by  Robert 
Havell;  the  Mill  Pond  at  Sleepy  Hollow ,  by  William  R.  Miller; 
Mill  Grove,  Audubon's  First  American  Home,  by  Thomas 
Birch,  and  three  marines  by  the  same  artist.  Of  historical  and 
genre  subjects  there  are:  The  Landing  of  George  Washington 
at  the  Foot  of  Wall  Street  in  1789,  by  A.  H.  Rivey,  from  which 
the  1888  engraving  was  made;  John  Brown's  Blessing,  1 867,  and 
Witch  Hill,  1 869,  by  Thomas  S.  Noble,  as  well  as  his  portrait  by 
John  Ward  Dunsmore  and  30  historical  paintings  by  the  latter 
artist;  Capital  and  Labor,  by  E.  L.  Henry;  the  race  horse  Iola  by 
the  famous  early  animal  painter,  Edward  Troye  (we  own  two 
other  horse  portraits  by  him) ;  1 2  charming  watercolors  of  James 
Hazen  Hyde’s  famous  road  coach  “Liberty,”  by  Max  Klepper; 
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and  T he  Departure  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  for  the  Civil  War , 
by  Thomas  Nast. 

Of  course  many  views  of  New  York  City  came  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  but  we  will  mention  only  a  dozen  of  the  oils  and  water- 
colors:  St.  Paul's  Chapel ,  by  Jacob  Eichholtz,  watercolor,  1806; 
Tammany  Society  Celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1812 ,  by 
William  P.  Chappel;  Skating  Rink ,  Central  Park ,  by  Hughson 
Hawley,  watercolor,  1907;  West  Forty -Sixth  Street ,  by  A. 
Mario,  1868;  TheBattery,  by  Andrew  Melrose,  1885;  The  Bren¬ 
nan  Farm  House ,  84th  Street  and  Bloomingdale  Road;  The  John 
Ericsson  House  and  Manhattan  Contrasts  (the  Glen  Island 
Hotel,  West  Street),  both  by  Everett  Warner,  about  1918;  and 
three  charming  studies  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper:  Municipal 
Building ,  Waldorf  Astoria ,  and  Water  Front. 

Among  the  drawings  received  were  two  sketch  books  of  New 
York  State  and  other  views  by  the  Canadian  artist,  George 
Heriot;  43  drawings  of  old  New  York  buildings  by  W.  H. 
Wallace;  a  fine  group  of  the  rare  World  War  I  sketches  of 
Boardman  Robinson  and  3  2  made  by  Frederic  Remington.  Many 
rare  prints,  mostly  early  views  of  New  York,  came  in  as  gifts  or 
from  two  important  print  sales  held  in  1941-1942  but  the  most 
notable  additions  were  the  collection  of  nearly  200  political 
cartoons,  1831-1874,  the  gift  of  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Esquire, 
and  the  interesting  and  useful  Harry  T.  Peters  Collection  of 
10,000  woodcuts  from  the  illustrated  magazines  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Photographs  came  to  us  by  the  thousand,  chief  among  them 
being  the  distinguished  collection  of  Portraits  of  Men  by  Pirie 
MacDonald,  1900-1943,  the  negatives  of  which  were  destroyed 
on  the  photographer’s  death.  In  most  cases  they  are  the  best  por¬ 
trait  studies  ever  made  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation  during 
the  period.  We  also  received  1,000  photographs  of  the  building 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  1895-1938;  1,700  of 
the  Navy  in  World  War  II;  and  nearly  600  of  1  he  Bronx  and 
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Manhattan  Island,  1890-1906.  We  also  secured  over  18,000  im¬ 
portant  photographic  negatives,  mostly  of  New  York  City  views 
in  the  nineteen  hundreds,  but  also  including  3,500  very  impor¬ 
tant  photographs  of  important  persons,  places,  and  events  in 
this  period  by  Burr  McIntosh;  over  1,200  of  lighthouses  in  the 
New  York  area,  1880-1927;  and  2,000  negatives,  lantern  slides, 
and  photographs  by  William  L.  Calver,  the  record  of  his  ar¬ 
cheological  excavations  in  the  New  York  area  and  elsewhere. 

Aside  from  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair,  which  gave  so 
much  distinction  to  our  collection  of  early  American  household 
furnishings,  the  most  important  single  gift  to  the  museum  was 
the  group  of  astrolabes  and  portable  sundials  which  had  been 
assembled  over  the  years  by  our  late  President,  Samuel  V.  Hoff¬ 
man.  This  collection  of  31  astrolabes  and  14  sundials  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  largest  assemblage  of  these  fascinating  scientific 
instruments  in  this  country  and,  when  taken  with  the  200  books 
on  the  subject  which  came  with  them,  gives  us  the  best  available 
study  collection  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hoffman  left  us  in  his  will 
the  sundials  and  a  selection  of  the  choicest  astrolabes,  including 
the  wonderful  astrolabe  of  Ahmed  Ibn  Mohamed  of  Isfahan,  of 
about  1000  A.D.,  and— the  most  important  of  all— the  astrolabe 
used  by  Champlain  in  his  explorations  of  Canada  and  New  York 
State.  To  these,  Mr.  Hoffman’s  son,  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Hoffman, 
later  added  the  rest  of  the  collection  and  all  of  the  literature  his 
father  had  assembled  on  the  subject."' 

The  museum’s  fine  collection  of  early  silver  is  constantly 
growing.  We  were  particularly  pleased  when  our  Trustee, 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  V,  having  no  son  to  inherit  them,  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  Society  the  ancient  silver  seal  of  the  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  family,  1586,  and  wedding  ring  of  the  first  Patroon,  1626, 
both  of  which  had  been  used  by  each  succeeding  head  of  the 
family  down  to  himself,  the  fifteenth  Patroon  and  thirteenth 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  W e  were  also  given  by  another  member  of 
the  family,  the  silver  snuff  box  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer, 
1742;  the  silver  mug  of  Johannes  Schuyler,  son  of  the  emigrant 
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ancestor  of  the  family,  which  was  made  for  him  by  Koenraet 
Ten  Eyck  (1678-1753)  of  New  York  City.  We  were  greatly 
delighted  when  we  found  the  silver  wine  taster  made  by  Hen- 
ricus  Boelen,  also  of  New  \ork,  about  1690,  among  the  effects 
of  one  of  the  old  families  where  it  had  become  blackened  with 
age  and  with  its  ignominious  use  as  an  ash  tray.  Now  beautifully 
polished,  it  has  returned  to  its  original  proud  condition.  We 
picked  up  at  the  Haskell  sale  a  beautiful  covered  silver  sugar 
bowl  by  Ephraim  Brasher,  another  New  York  silversmith  of 
about  1796  and  were  greatly  pleased  when  we  were  given  a 
lovely  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  which  George  Washington 
had  given  Julia  Bayard,  the  bride  of  his  nephew,  Lawrence 
Washington.  Undoubtedly  the  finest  example  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  kas  in  this  country  is  the  treasured  family  heir¬ 
loom  given  us  by  Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman.  We  also  were  happy 
to  secure  from  another  source  the  early  medicine  chest  of  Dr. 
Gerard  Beekman  (1653-1723);  and  the  handsome  mahogany 
four-post  bed,  1740-1750,  of  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair.  Comparatively  modern  costumes  and 
costume  accessories  are  frequently  offered  to  us  but  a  beautiful 
early  dress  with  a  history,  such  as  the  wedding  dress  of  Mrs. 
George  Clinton,  the  wife  of  the  first  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  is  particularly  prized. 

We  always  welcome  additions  to  our  notable  collection  of 
early  weapons  but  we  had  never  had  a  crossbow  of  the  type  used 
in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  until  Mr.  Hoffman  picked  up 
one  for  us  at  one  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  sales.  The 
pair  of  duelling  pistols  and  sword  of  John  Lincklaen,  the  agent 
of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  are  much  admired;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  musket,  still  in  excellent  condition,  which  was  surrendered 
at  Saratoga  in  1777,  is  surely  a  treasure.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
were  given  3  6  early  pistols  and  revolvers  which  had  been  enthu¬ 
siastically  assembled  by  another  collector. 

We  frequently  have  Powers  models  in  the  building,  gracefully 
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The  17th-century  Dutch  Kas  (right)  is  a  Beekman  family  heirloom 
Gift  of  Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman,  1941 
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posed  in  an  ancient  setting  before  the  appreciative  eye  of  the 
camera,  but  models  of  another  sort  are  our  stock  in  trade.  Our 
scale  model  of  the  Monitor ,  the  beginning  of  the  modern  navy, 
has  greater  historical  significance  and  so  has  the  twelve-foot 
builder’s  model  of  the  once  famous  Puritan  side-wheeler  of  the 
old  Fall  River  Line.  It  is  an  easy  transition  from  ship  models  to 
cigar-store  Indians,  since  the  latter  were  sculptured  in  wood 
by  the  ships’  carvers  who  used  to  make  the  figureheads  for  the 
sailing  ships  of  an  earlier  era.  Our  choicest  wooden  Indian  is 
Chief  Osceola  of  the  Seminoles,  modeled  from  the  painting  by 
Catlin  of  which  we  also  have  one  of  the  rare  prints.  Appropri¬ 
ately  enough,  it  was  given  us  by  President  Zabriskie  who,  in  his 
later  years,  was  more  than  half  a  Floridan.  Two  other  very  fine 
wooden  figures,  carved  by  Ernest  Plassmann  about  1865,  now 
ornament  our  carriage  gallery.  They  would  never  stoop  to  ad¬ 
vertise  tobacco,  however,  for  they  used  to  stand  at  the  door  of 
the  Brewster  carriage  factory  which  was  appropriate  since  they 
represented  a  coachman  and  a  groom  and,  when  the  head  of  the 
old  firm  retired,  he  put  them  in  our  care  where  they  could  guard 
the  beautiful  carriages  he  had  made  for  the  old  families  of  New 
York.  And  now  that  we  are  down  among  the  coaches,  carriages 
and  sleighs,  we  would  like  you  to  admire  the  mail  coach  Light¬ 
ning ,  built  for  an  American  in  Paris  from  an  English  model  and 
proud  to  have  the  world’s  record  for  the  fastest  time  ever  made 
in  such  a  vehicle.  I  am  sure  you  will  also  admire  the  graceful 
basket  phaeton  given  us  by  Mrs.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  and  the 
pony  cart  presented  by  her  husband,  as  well  as  the  private  hansom 
cab  which  was  originally  offered  to  us,  horse,  harness  and  han¬ 
som,  all  together.  W e  took  everything  but  the  old  white  horse 
which  brought  this  all-but-extinct  vehicle  to  our  door.  You 
never  can  tell  what  a  person  will  collect.  One  of  our  friends  spent 
many  years  gathering  the  26  early  nineteenth-century  apple 
parers  which  he  finally  gave  us  to  show  future  generations  how 
ingenious  our  ancestors  really  were  when  they  went  about  the 
making  of  a  useful  gadget. 
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By  DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A. 

Painted  for  the  Society,  1934 
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On  April  14,  1944,  Alexander  J.  Wall,  the  devoted  Director 
of  the  Society,  though  none  too  well,  was  at  his  desk  as  usual.  The 
next  day  he  died  and  his  friends  in  the  Society  and  his  colleagues 
throughout  the  nation  mourned,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
them  all.  But  we  will  let  President  Zabriskie,  the  man  with  whom 
he  worked  so  long  and  so  well,  give  his  just  and  kindly  appraisal 
of  the  merits  of  the  man  who  made  our  old  Society  an  efficient 
and  modern  center  for  American  historical  research. 

This  Societv  has  lost  an  able  director,  and  there  are  tears  of  heartfelt 
sorrow.  Alexander  James  Wall  served  The  New-York  Historical  Society 
for  forty-six  years  as  Assistant  Librarian,  Librarian  and  Director. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  Citv  on  October  25,  1 884,  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Societv  in 
1898  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1921  he  was  appointed  Librarian  and 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee— later  the  Board  of  Trustees;  in 
1937  his  title  was  changed  to  Director  as  more  fittingly  describing  his 
many  duties  and  responsibilities.  By  pure  love  of  learning  and  devotion 
to  study  he  acquired  information  which  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  mind;  he  possessed  many  of  the  talents  of  Herodotus,  had  a  wonderful 
memory,  and  the  prefaces  of  many  historical  works  testify  to  the  help 
he  generously  gave  to  many  scholars  and  authors.  While  making  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  personal  merit,  he  also  had  an  excellent  capacity  for  business. 

Mr.  Wall  prepared  and  edited  a  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery  of  Art  of 
the  Society,  published  in  1915,  with  a  new  arrangement  of  the  paintings 
and  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  artists.  He  edited  for  many  years 
the  John  Watts  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series  and  the  volumes  in 
the  John  Divine  Jones  Fund  Series  [listed  in  the  Appendix ].  In  April 
1917  he  started  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  as  a  publication  for  historical 
monographs,  source  material,  and  notes.  He  continued  as  its  editor  until 
1936,  contributing  to  it  more  than  thirty  articles  of  permanent  value, 
resulting  from  his  careful  researches. 

O  m 

When  the  Thompson  estate  made  funds  available  and  the  Trustees 
decided  upon  enlarging  the  Society’s  building  to  its  present  proportions, 
Mr.  Wall  took  an  active  part  in  drawing  the  plans  and  supervising  the 
construction.  He  visited  some  fifty  galleries  abroad  in  1937,  studying 
lighting  methods  and  effects  in  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  his 
observations  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  Society  the  lighting  system  now 
in  use  and  conceded  to  be  the  best  in  the  land.  This  he  incorporated  in  an 
article,  “In  Search  of  Light,”41  which  has  been  widely  read  by  museum 
architects  with  profit.  In  1939  the  Board  of  Trustees  presented  to  Mr. 
Wall  a  silver  bowl  on  which  was  inscribed  “In  appreciation  of  his  skill, 
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knowledge,  and  unremitting  effort  in  planning  and  carrying  through  the 
transition  from  the  old  building  to  the  new.” 

Mr.  Wall  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  among  librarians  and  directors 
of  other  historical  societies,  and  for  many  years  met  with  them  informally 
to  discuss  problems  in  which  they  were  all  concerned.  His  professional 
interest  and  desire  to  associate  with  other  specialists  in  the  several  fields 
in  which  this  Society’s  work  lies,  led  him  to  join  a  number  of  like  organi¬ 
zations,  serving  on  different  committees  and  lecturing  frequently  on 
historical  subjects.  In  the  spring  of  1942  Mr.  Wall  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University  to  graduate  students  and 
professional  librarians,  using  the  Society’s  facilities  for  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  its  work  in  accessioning,  cataloguing,  binding,  manuscript 
repair,  and  many  other  phases  of  an  historical  society’s  work  and  service; 
as  special  preparation  to  give  that  course,  Mr.  Wall  made  a  tour  of 
historical  societies  throughout  the  country,  studying  the  methods  used. 
[This  course  is  still  being  given  by  Mr.  Wall’s  successor .]  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  publications  other  than  those  of  our  Society  included 
articles  for  Valentine’s  Manual,  The  American  Collector,  The  Chronicle 
of  the  Early  American  Industries  Association,  The  Papers  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical  Society  of  America,  and  many  others.  A  complete  bibliography 
of  Mr.  Wall’s  writings  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  He 
was  always  concerned  about  the  preservation  of  historical  records  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  methods  of  their  care.  In  1922  he  inserted  advertisements 
in  1 6  newspapers,  asking  everyone  not  to  destroy  old  documents  but  to 
send  them  to  the  Society,  and  several  years  later  he  wrote  an  article 
upon  “Historical  Records:  Their  Lack  of  Care  and  Restoration.” 

From  1921  until  his  death,  AT.  Wall  was  the  official  examiner  of  all 
membership  application  papers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  continuing  the  friendly  relationship  between  the  Society 
and  the  Sons,  dating  from  the  organization  of  the  Sons  in  the  Historical 
Society’s  rooms. 

Mr.  Wall  married  on  November  26,  1906,  Lillian  B.  Hashagen  of  New 
York,  and  their  son  Alexander  J.  Wall,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1912.  Junior 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Society  in  July,  1935,  after  several  years  with  the 
AUtropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  is  now  [1944]  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps.  [ Having  followed  worthily  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps,  he  is  now,  1954,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Newark ,  has  a  lovely  wife  and  a  small  son  to  carry  on 
an  honored  name  to  a  third  generation .] 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  say  of  Air.  Wall  that  his  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Society  wron  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
members.  His  life  was  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  experiences  and  a  vein 
of  good  humor.  His  companions  in  youth  were  those  of  later  years,  and 
his  disposition  was  one  of  lively  sociability  and  human:  a  kind  friend 
and  benevolent. 
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As  a  speaker  he  was  always  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  those  who  have 
heard  him  speak  on  early  New  York  history  remember  him  as  possessed 
of  a  discriminating  mind  and  a  comprehensive  understanding. 

Mr.  Wall  closed  his  useful  life  association  with  the  Society  at  the  age 
of  59— held  in  the  highest  regard  and  a  model  for  historians.4" 

The  present  writer  met  Mr.  Wall  for  the  first  time  in  this 
building  in  1914  and  is  proud  to  say  that  we  were  close  friends 
for  thirty  years.  His  colleagues  in  the  historical  field  had  the 
highest  praise  for  his  abilities  and  those  who  knew  him  well  had 
a  warm  affection  for  him  as  well.  We  sat  in  adjoining  seats  for 
the  last  time  at  a  Council  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America  only  a  few  days  before  his  untimely  death.  His 
passing  was  keenly  felt  by  all  engaged  in  the  preservation  and 
use  of  American  historical  materials. 

Mr.  Wall  died  on  April  15,  1944,  and  on  June  20th  the  Board 
chose  as  his  successor  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  State  Librarian  of  New 
York,"  who  began  his  work  as  the  Society’s  Director  on  Sep¬ 
tember  first  of  that  year.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  working  for 
three  seasons  with  President  Zabriskie  who,  at  the  end  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  could  boast  that  the  Society  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  with  86,000  visitors  to  the  building,  4,400 
readers  in  the  library  who  had  used  52,000  manuscripts,  books, 
newspapers,  maps  and  prints  during  the  year.  Then,  at  his  final 
meeting  as  President,  at  the  age  of  78,  he  modestly  spoke  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  Board: 

“With  this  report,  having  completed  eight  years,  your  Presi¬ 
dent  takes  his  leave.  He  considers  his  election  was  a  privilege  of 
service  rather  than  a  tribute  to  personal  merit.” 

Mr.  Zabriskie  was  elected  Honorary  President  of  the  Society 
he  had  served  so  well  and,  whenever  he  was  in  the  city,  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Strawberry 
Festival,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Day  party,  to  which  he  always 
sent  a  large  and  luscious  orange  for  every  guest.  And  then,  at 
the  good  old  age  of  86,  he  came  back  to  his  Florida  home  after 
a  pleasant  drive,  lay  down  and  cpietly  breathed  his  last. 
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Twenty-third  President  of  the  Society,  1947  to  date 
By  DeWitt  M.  Locknian,  1949 
Painted  from  life  for  the  Society 
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FENWICK  BEEKMAN,  AID.  (1882-) 

TWENTY-THIRD  PRESIDENT  (1947-) 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Zabriskie ,  the  eminent  surgeon  Dr.  Fenwick 
Beekman  was  elected  President  of  the  Society.  He  was  bom  in  New  York 
City ,  the  son  of  William  Bedlow  and  Katherine  Morris  (Parker)  Beek¬ 
man.  He  seemed  his  education  at  the  Saint  Marks  School,! 8 96-1  go  / ;  at 
Columbia  University,  1901-1 903;  and  received  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  190J.  He  married,  first, 
Sabina  Wood  Strut  hers ,  October  12,  1912,  and  had  three  sons:  Fenwick, 
Reverend  Gerardus,  and  Dr.  Robert  Struthers  Beekman,  a  practicing 
physician  in  New  York  City.  He  married,  second,  V era  Byerley,  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1933.  On  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  Dr.  Beekman  joined  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  served  with  distinction  in  Europe  and  was  one  of 
the  group  of  surgeons  who  brought  to  perfection  the  techniques  of 
plastic  surgery  which  saved  so  many  of  our  soldiers  from  death  and 
deformity.  He  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  Major  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  with  a  citation  for  umeritorious  service  in  the  Battle  of  Cambrai.11 

Dr.  Beekman  has  served  as  Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  for 
Special  Surgery  (the  old  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled),  of  the 
Lincoln,  Bellevue,  and  North  County  Community  Hospital  at  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  as  well  as  Consulting  Pediatric  Surgeon  at  the  Fitkin 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Neptune,  New  Jersey.  He  has  taken  his  place  as 
a  leader  in  his  profession,  being  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  T reasurer 
of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society ,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  the  Harvey 
Society  of  New  York,  the  N ew  England  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons , 
the  American  Association  for  Surgery  of  Trauma,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Oral  and  Plastic  Surgery,  a  founding  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Surgery  and  the  American  Board  of  Plastic  Surgery.  Dr.  Beek¬ 
man  is  the  leading  American  collector  and  student  of  the  eminent  Scottish 
surgeon  John  Hunter  and,  if  his  health  had  permitted,  he  would  have 
accepted  the  invitation  of  his  British  colleagues  to  address  them  this  year 
on  the  career  of  John  Hunter. 

Dr.  Beekman  has  many  other  interests  than  his  profession.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  of  the 
New  York  Society  Library,  and  of  Green-Wood  Cemetery .  He  is  the 
author  of  Office  Surgery,  1932 ,  Elospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled: 
A  Historical  Sketch,  1939,  and  of  many  surgical  and  historical  papers, 
some  of  the  latter  having  appeared  in  our  Quarterly.  Dr.  Beekman1  s  chief 
hobby ,  aside  from  his  interest  in  John  Hunter,  is  the  skillful  binding  and 
finishing  of  beautiful  books,  an  art  which  he  has  learned  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  distinguished  binder,  Gerhard  Gerlach.  For  Dr.  Beek¬ 
man1  s  association  with  our  Society  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
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the  appreciation  written  by  his  old  friend ,  and  predecessor  in  office ,  Mr. 
George  A.  Zabriskie,  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  our  President : 

“It  is  the  custom  for  an  outgoing  President  to  welcome  the  new  one, 
offer  his  congratulations,  express  his  pleasure,  and  wish  him  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  administration.  To  do  all  this  gives  me  genuine  satisfaction,  but 
there  is  much  more:  the  election  of  Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman  to  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  this  Society  assures  it  of  a  forward-looking  administration, 
with  a  well-equipped  staff  and  the  warm  support  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
whose  one  thought  is  to  instruct  and  render  every  service  possible  to  a 
community  interested  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  history. 

“Our  Annual  Report  shows  that  last  year  [1946 ]  we  had  the  largest 
over-all  attendance  and  the  largest  single-day  attendance  in  the  Society's 
history;  more  books,  maps,  and  prints  used;  more  lectures  offered  to 
more  groups;  wider  publicity;  more  intensive  educational  activity;  bigger 
income;  larger  total  funds:  and  much  credit  for  all  this  belongs  to  Dr. 
Beekman.  He  became  a  life  member  of  the  Society  in  1930,  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1939,  became  Second  Vice-President  in  1941, 
and  First  Vice-President  in  1944,  during  all  of  which  time  he  has  served 
with  distinction  on  many  committees  and  in  almost  every  branch  of 
endeavor  ....  [Under  his  leadership]  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  greater  achievement  and  wider  renown."44  Dr.  Beekman  was  elected 
a  Patron  of  the  Society  on  November  26,  1992 ,  “in  recognition  of  his 
devotion  and  outstanding  services ."  He  was  given  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  in  1994.  The  Society  owns  ait  oil  portrait 
of  President  Beekman  by  DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N .  A. 


HIS  IS  the  Atomic  Age— the  age  of  the  Cold  War  and  of 


X  small  but  serious  wars  in  far  places;  an  age  of  social,  political, 
economic,  and  artistic  unrest  and  uncertainty.  World  War  II 
was  over,  Germany  had  been  occupied  and  the  Air  Lift  had 
frustrated  Russia’s  attempt  to  starve  Berlin  into  submission; 
through  the  Marshall  Plan  the  United  States  was  doing  much 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-torn  world.  The  States  of 
Israel  and  Trans-Jordan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States  in  1949  and  the  twelve-nation  North 
Atlantic  Pact  was  signed. 

Then  the  North  Korean  Communists  invaded  South  Korea, 
the  United  Nations  rallied  to  the  latter’s  defense  and  American 
troops  went  into  action  in  Korea  on  July  3,  1950.  Later  in  the 
year  the  Chinese  Communists  joined  the  fight,  with  Russian 
training  and  equipment.  With  the  South  Koreans  and  the  United 
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States  troops  doing  most  of  the  fighting,  the  war  ended  in  an 
uneasy  armistice  in  1953.  There  had  been  1,300,000  casualties 
for  the  South  Koreans  and  1 37,000  for  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  high  price  to  pay  but  South  Korea’s  independence  was  safe  for 
the  moment. 

In  the  meantime  Communist  China  grew  strong,  drove  the 
Americans  and  other  Westerners  out  of  the  country,  defeated 
the  Chinese  Republican  forces  which  retired  to  Formosa,  con¬ 
quered  Tibet  and  invaded  Southeast  Asia.  Our  best  friends,  the 
English,  floundered  about  with  a  Labor  government  until  1951, 
when  they  returned  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  to  power;  the  following  year  King  George  VI  died  and 
Elizabeth  II  became  a  well-loved  Queen. 

Here  at  home  our  nation  of  150,600,000  people  had  Truman 
as  President  until  Dwight  Eisenhower,  former  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Europe,  and  later  President  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  November  1952  “to  clean  up  the  diplomatic  and  domestic 
mess”  he  had  inherited.  Wartime  subsidies  and  controls  were 
gradually  removed,  subversives  were  prosecuted,  Alger  Hiss  and 
the  leading  Red  spies  were  jailed,  the  Rosenbergs  executed,  and 
the  nauseating  antics  of  the  investigations  in  Washington  dis¬ 
gusted  tens  of  millions  of  television  viewers  and  other  good 
citizens. 

When  not  attending  the  baseball  games,  lolling  about  the 
beaches  or  racing  over  the  roads  in  their  spare  time,  our  people 
were  staying  home  and  enjoying  the  varied  and  generally  medi¬ 
ocre  fare  of  the  television  programs  which,  however,  were 
crippling  the  movie  industry  in  spite  of  the  use  of  color  and  wide 
screens.  But  even  with  television  to  distract  them,  our  people 
were  reading  huge  quantities  of  literature,  good  and  bad.  1  he 
Bible  sold  as  never  before  and  so  did  such  books  as  the  Kinsey 
Report.  Important  writers  of  history,  biography  and  literature 
were  read  as  well  as  paper-backed  reprints  of  the  classics  and 
tons  of  trash  in  similar  bindings. 

This  is  written  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  administration  of 
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Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D.,  twenty-third  President  of  our  ancient 
Society.  In  spite  of  the  world’s  preoccupation  with  the  threat 
of  atomic  war  and  the  steadily  mounting  cost  of  our  daily  ex¬ 
istence,  great  gifts  of  friendship  and  material  things  have  been 
ours  and  our  service  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow.  Though  we  have  looked  longingly  to  far  hori¬ 
zons  and  have  seen  a  tempting  mirage  or  two,  we  have  kept  to 
the  trail  and  have  made  many  new  friends  along  the  way. 

In  the  last  of  these  years  our  attendance  reached  nearly  90,000 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that,  within  a  twelvemonth,  nearly 
13,000  school  children  have  been  among  our  guests.  A  far  cry 
indeed  from  the  ancient  day  when  an  invitation  from  a  member 
was  required  before  crossing  our  doorstep  and  when  a  dozen 
visitors  a  day  was  a  crowd.  Now  everyone  is  welcome  and  we 
even  go  out  to  meet  the  young  people  in  our  high  schools  where 
our  travelling  exhibits  reach  another  60,000  every  year.  Motion- 
picture  programs  for  young  and  old  and  our  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts  reach  another  1 2,000  in  addition  to  the  other  thousands 
who  attend  our  members’  lectures  every  year.  Washington 
Irving,  in  1 809,  may  have  had  two  or  three  scholarly  companions 
when  he  came  to  use  our  library  but  he  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  today,  nearly  5,000  readers  use  our  books  and  news¬ 
papers,  our  manuscripts,  maps  and  prints  every  year;  and  he 
would  be  amazed  to  discover  that  nearly  a  thousand  friends  give 
us  over  30,000  additions  to  our  collections  before  each  annual 
anniversary  of  our  founding. 

As  in  the  past,  it  is  considered  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
this  Society.  When  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
accepted  membership  on  October  28,  1947,  he  wrote: 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that  I  have  been  elected  an  Honorarv 
Member  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society.  Naturally,  I  am  proud 
to  accept  the  membership,  and  am  truly  appreciative  of  the  distinction 
accorded  me.  Will  you  please  convey  my  grateful  thanks  to  your  mem¬ 
bers? 

Sincerelv, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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Not  infrequently  a  foreign  visitor  of  distinction  finds  it  his 
pleasant  official  duty  to  pay  us  a  visit.  Honorable  Paul  van  Zee- 
land,  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  headed  the  delegation 
which  gathered  in  our  library  on  September  22,  1953,  for  the 
presentation  of  a  historical  Mechlin  tapestry  commemorating 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Walloons  and  Flemings  to  settle  in  New 
Netherland.  This  handsome  example  of  the  art  for  which  his 
country  has  been  famous  for  centuries  was,  on  that  occasion, 
presented  by  Mr.  van  Zeeland  to  Mr.  Lee  Thompson  Smith, 
President  of  the  Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  New  York’s 
Three  Hundredth  Anniversary,  who  accepted  the  gift  for  the 
city  and,  in  turn,  presented  it  to  President  Beekman  for  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  tapestry  had  been  brought  to  America  originally  for 
exhibition  in  the  Hall  of  Honor  in  the  Belgian  Pavilion  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  in  1939  and,  after  its  unveiling,  was 
given  a  permanent  place  on  the  north  wall  of  our  library." 

Sir  Francis  Evans,  British  Consul  General  at  New  York,  also 
paid  us  a  visit  when  he  came  to  transmit,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  the  four  copper  plates  of  the  important  early 
maps  of  our  region  which  had  been  used  in  The  Atlantic  Nep¬ 
tune ,  an  official  atlas  issued  for  the  use  of  the  British  Navy  in 
1774-1781.  Tea,  at  which  Mrs.  Beekman  poured,  was  served  to 
the  guests  after  the  presentation  which  several  of  our  officers 
and  trustees  and  their  wives  attended. 

“On  a  day  in  May,  1942,  Sergeant  Edward  Tempest  of  the 
constabulary  force  of  Yorkshire,  England,  while  observing  the 
ruins  of  the  historic  Guildhall  of  York— destroyed  by  Nazi  air 
attacks— noticed  that  there  remained  intact  a  portion  of  stained 
glass  containing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Washington  family  and 
a  bronze  tablet  erected  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  bearing  an 
expression  of  friendship  and  good  will  from  the  citizens  of  the 
New  World  city.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  ancient  city  of 
York  might  spare  one  relic  from  the  ruins  of  this  honored  edifice 
for  its  godchild— New  York  City! 

“From  this  thought  there  emerged  a  gavel  fashioned  from  oak 
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His  Excellency,  Paul  van  Zeeland,  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Mr.  Lee  Thompson  Smith,  Chairman,  New  York  City’s  300th  Anniversary 

Committee 

Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman,  President,  The  New -York  Historical  Society 
Hon.  Jacques  de  Thier,  Belgian  Consul  General  in  New  York  City 
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of  the  Guildhall  timbers,  which  Mr.  Tempest  was  delegated  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  to  carry  to  this  city  for  presentation 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York  for  safekeeping  in  The  New-York 
Historical  Society.  On  April  n,  1947,  Mr.  Tempest  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  City  Hall  by  Deputy  Mayor  John  J.  Bennett.  After 
delivering  the  gavel,  which  Mr.  Bennett  entrusted  to  Dr.  Fen¬ 
wick  Beekman,  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Tempest  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  Society’s  building  where  a  reception  was  held  in 
his  honor.”  On  hand  to  greet  him  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beekman, 
Dr.  LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Kimball  and  several  of  the  other  officers  and  trustees  and 
their  wives,  as  well  as  a  half  dozen  of  Mr.  Tempest’s  personal 
friends.  The  casket  containing  the  gavel  encloses  an  illuminated 
parchment  which  bears  this  inscription:  “This  Gavel  and  Casket, 
fashioned  from  ancient  Guildhall  Oak,  a  symbol  of  affectionate 
regard  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  is  the  gift  of 
Alderman  Frank  Gaines,  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Citizens  of  York, 
England  to  The  New-York  Historical  Society.  April  nth 
1946.”*"  The  gavel  is  always  used  at  the  deliberations  of  the 

On  March  24,  1954,  we  had  at  our  monthly  Board  meeting 
Monsieur  Frangois  Boucher,  former  Conservator  of  the  Musee 
Carnavalet  of  Paris,  the  distinguished  guest  of  Mr.  Forsvth 
Wickes  who  spoke  of  their  years  of  friendship,  both  as  comrades 
in  World  War  I  and  in  their  common  interest  in  the  collecting 
of  French  art. 

The  Society  is  frequently  represented  by  our  officers  on  pub¬ 
lic  occasions  beyond  our  walls.  On  the  occasion  of  the  official 
transfer  of  our  Egyptian  collection  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum  a 
dinner  was  given  by  the  Museum  on  November  17,  1948,  at 
which  President  Beekman  made  the  opening  address  at  the  end 
of  which  he  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  the  oil  por¬ 
trait,  by  Thomas  Hicks,  of  Dr.  Henry  Abbott,  founder  of  the 
collection.  The  Museum’s  appreciation  of  the  Egvptian  collec¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  the  portrait  of  its  founder  was  ex- 
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pressed  in  an  address  by  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Davidson,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  D.  Cooney,  the  Mu¬ 
seum’s  Egyptologist  who,  in  extolling  the  merits  of  the  Abbott 
Collection,  said  that  their  Egyptian  collection  now  ranks  third 
in  the  country,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Six  other 
officials  of  our  Society  were  present  at  the  dinner,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Many  of 
the  guests  were  accompanied  by  their  wives.  The  following  year 
the  Museum  secured  full  title  to  our  collection  of  Pre-Columbian 
Spanish-American  Indian  artifacts  and  our  small  but  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  weapons  and  implements  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains 
which  they  had  had  for  several  years  on  loan. 

One  very  important  piece  from  the  Egyptian  collection,  the 
Edwin  Smith  Surgical  Papyrus,  the  oldest  surgical  manuscript 
in  the  world,  was  presented  jointly  by  our  Society  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Museum  to  the  library  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  latter  organization  on  December  2, 
1948.  Again  President  Beekman  and  Mr.  Davidson  made  the 
principal  addresses  and  the  papyrus  was  accepted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  where  it  will  always  remain  their  choicest 
treasure.  The  presentation  ceremony  is  shown  on  the  following 
page. 

When  the  Society  wished  to  present  its  Gold  Medal  for 
Achievement  in  History  to  Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters  because  of  his 
outstanding  historical  works  on  early  American  lithography,  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Peters  was  not  well  enough  to  attend  a  public 
function  in  his  honor  so,  on  December  8,  1947,  President  Beek¬ 
man  and  Director  Vail,  both  old  friends  of  Mr.  Peters,  went  to 
his  home  where,  with  a  few  members  of  his  family  present,  Dr. 
Beekman  presented  the  medal  and  Mr.  Peters  voiced  his  deep 
appreciation  of  the  honor.47 

On  May  14,  1951,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Albert  Gallatin’s  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Society,  through  President  Beekman,  laid  a  wreath  on  Gallatin’s 
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grave  in  Trinity  Church  Yard.  There  were  prayers  by  Reverend 
Frederic  S.  Fleming,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  brief  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Dr.  Beekman,  Mr.  Wayne  Andrews,  Curator  of 
Manuscripts  of  the  Society  and  our  authority  on  the  life  of 
Gallatin,  and  by  Honorable  Rudolph  Sharer,  Vice-Consul  of 
Switzerland,  Gallatin’s  birthplace.  The  Gallatin  family  was 
represented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  FitzRoy  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Vail,  the  Society’s  Director,  was  also 
one  of  the  group.  Six  days  earlier  there  was  a  lecture  at  the  So¬ 
ciety  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Walters  in  connection  with  a  preview 
of  the  special  exhibition:  Gentleman  from  Geneva— Albert  Gal¬ 
latin. ,  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ,iS  a  remarkable  show¬ 
ing  of  Gallatin  manuscripts,  books,  portraits,  furnishings  and 
memorabilia. 

President  Beekman  represented  the  Society  at  the  inauguration 
of  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Jones  as  President  of  Rutgers  University  on 
May  28,  1952,  and  the  Director  performed  a  like  service  as  one 
of  the  academic  procession  at  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  that  spring.  To  further 
celebrate  the  event,  the  Society  had  a  special  West  Point  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  lecture  on  March  4th  which  was  attended  by  Major 
General  Frederick  A.  Irving,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy; 
Major  General  Orlando  Ward,  Chief  of  Military  History  of  the 
Army  (the  speaker);  Lieutenant  General  Willis  D.  Critten- 
berger,  Commanding  General,  First  Army;  and  other  officers. 

In  these  years  the  Society’s  exhibition  galleries  were  rein¬ 
stalled  and  modernized  and  many  new  cases  added  so  that  we 
could  show  twice  the  material  previously  on  exhibition.  Among 
the  more  interesting  exhibits  of  the  period  were:  Frederic  Rem¬ 
ington,  Artist  of  the  Old  West,  the  largest  exhibit  of  the  artist’s 
paintings,  sculptures  and  prints  ever  held,  arranged,  with  an 
accompanying  lecture,  by  Harold  McCracken,  November  1, 
1947;  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Trinity  Church  which  opened  with  a  preview  for  500  invited 
guests  on  May  6,  1947;48  Gold  Fever,  celebrating  the  centennial 
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of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  on  October  19,  1948;'° 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Greater  New  York  on  October 
seventh  of  that  year;  the  first  important  Northern  showing  of 
material  on  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  a  meeting 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  on  April  28,  1949;  Survi¬ 
vors  of  a  Century  which  celebrated  the  New  York  newspapers 
at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  on  September  18,  1951,  with  a 
special  program  shortly  after  at  which  Major  General  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  General  Manager  of  The  New  York  Times ,  and 
Mr.  James  Wechsler,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Post  were  the 
speakers;  the  Hats  in  the  Ring  political-campaign  show  which 
featured  the  actual  headgear  of  our  Presidents,  which  opened 
November  17,  1952;  the  extremely  popular  Circus  Time  which 
opened  on  April  1,  1953,  with  the  celebrated  Ringling  clown, 
Emmett  Kelly,  present  in  costume  and  with  the  Director’s 
booklet  on  the  history  of  the  early  circus:  This  Way  to  the  Big 
Top!  published  for  the  occasion;  and  the  meeting  and  preview  of 
an  exhibit  on  January  6,  1954,  to  commemorate  the  bicentennial 
of  Columbia  University  with  Mr.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
President  of  The  New  York  Times  and  a  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Board  of  Trustees,  as  the  speaker. 

Though  the  threat  of  atomic  war  in  no  way  interfered  with 
our  activities,  certain  precautions  were  taken,  as  in  the  past,  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  our  possessions.  The  President  got  in 
touch  with  the  owner  of  our  World  War  out-of-town  deposi¬ 
tory  late  in  1950  and  arranged  for  the  possible  future  use  of  the 
same  facilities;  the  Director  met  with  other  library  and  museum 
executives  and  with  them  examined  a  large  and  safe  hideout  some 
miles  from  the  city  and  made  tentative  plans  for  its  use. 

In  1950  our  first  series  of  historical  and  documentary  motion 
pictures  was  shown  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  three  years  later, 
on  December  6,  1953,  we  inaugurated  a  series  of  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  concerts  given  by  the  seniors  and  recent  graduates  of  the 
music  schools  of  the  city,  including  vocal  and  instrumental 
soloists,  quartettes  and  choruses,  all  of  which  played  to  packed 
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houses  with  many  turned  away.  We  received  many  letters  from 
some  of  our  more  recent  citizens  voicing  their  appreciation  for 
the  pictures  which  told  them  so  much  about  their  new  country 
and  the  concerts  which  brought  to  them  again  the  classical  music 
they  loved  but  could  not  afford  to  hear  in  the  great  concert  halls. 

In  the  years  from  1947  to  1954  treasures  poured  into  our  col¬ 
lections  in  great  profusion.  Mr.  Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap,  a 
scholarly  man  of  old  family,  had  an  excellent  idea.  He  would 
assemble  a  collection  of  the  family  portraits  and  silver  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  For  years  he  pursued  his  hobby  and  with  remarkable 
success.  At  his  untimely  death  he  left  to  our  Society  this  priceless 
collection  to  which  his  estate  has  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  it  a  fund  of  $15,000  for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement. 
The  original  bequest  included  nineteen  oil  portraits  of  great 
merit,  nine  miniatures,  and  ten  individual  pieces  or  sets  of  family 
silver.  The  portraits  included  seven  of  great  historical  value  from 
the  colonial  period  of  New  York,  three  by  Trumbull,  two  by 
Inman,  three  by  Durand,  one  by  Jarvis,  and  two  by  E.  L. 
Mooney.  The  collection  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  a  private 
view  for  the  family  and  their  friends  on  October  18,  1950,  and 
will  be  shown  as  a  unit  every  five  years  as  a  memorial  to  the 
donor.  A  catalogue  is  in  preparation  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Harvard  University  Press  which  will  publish  it  within  the  calen¬ 
dar  year. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Prentis  Murphy  has  spent  more  than  half  a 
lifetime  in  collecting,  with  knowledge  and  discriminating  taste, 
the  household  furnishings  of  our  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  ancestors,  three  rooms  of  which  she  and  her  brother, 
Mr.  Edmund  Astley  Prentis,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society, 
have  given  to  us  as  a  memorial  to  their  mother,  Mrs.  Edmund 
Astley  Prentis,  Sr.  The  Prentis  Collection  is  of  such  superb 
quality  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  collection,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  in  the  country.  The  three  rooms,  a  magnificent  seventeenth- 
centurv  dining  room,  a  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth- 
century  drawing  room,  and  an  early  eighteenth-century  bed- 
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room,  are  now  installed  as  period  rooms  in  the  north  wing  of  our 
second  floor  where  they  have  been  visited  and  greatly  admired  by 
the  leading  collectors  in  this  field.  With  them  are  shown  a  re- 
markably  complete  collection  of  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  porcelain 
and  a  surprisingly  large  collection  of  Whieldon  ware,  both  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  a  choice  collection  of  conti¬ 
nental  and  English  delft  pottery  and  several  superb  Lambeth 
pieces.  The  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  portraits  in 
the  collection  include  excellent  examples  of  the  work  of  Smibert, 
Greenwood,  Thetis,  and  that  mysterious  primitive  artist  J. 
Cooper. 

When  the  Prentis  Rooms  were  opened  with  a  reception  and 
preview  on  May  15,  1951,  the  distinguished  gathering  listened  to 
a  delightful  and  authoritative  address  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lloyd  Hvdc. 
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Gift  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Prentis  Murphy  and  Mr.  Edmund  Astley  Prentis 
in  memory  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Edmund  Astley  Prentis,  Sr. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PARLOR,  C.  1700-1725,  AT  THE  SOCIETY 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Prentis  Murphy  and  Mr.  Edmund  Astley  Prentis 
in  memory  of  their  mother ,  Mrs.  Edmund  Astley  Prentis,  Sr. 


On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Prentis  were  presented 
by  President  Beekman  with  diplomas  as  Patrons  of  the  Society. 
Each  guest  was  given  a  booklet  descriptive  of  the  collection  in 
which  the  late  Joseph  Downs,  Curator  of  the  Henry  Francis  du 
Pont  Winterthur  Museum,  wrote  of  the  furnishings  and  the  late 
John  Marshall  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Yale  University  Art 
Gallery,  of  the  portraits  and  silver. 2  For  their  share  in  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment,  Messrs.  Hyde,  Downs  and  Phillips  were 
made  Associate  Members  of  the  Society.  In  the  hall  adjoining  the 
Prentis  Collection,  Mrs.  Murphy  has  placed  her  large  and  de¬ 
lightful  collection  of  old  time  dolls  and  toys  which  admirably 
supplements  the  Society’s  original  collection  shown  in  the  same 
corridor. 

The  late  Mrs.  T.  Inslev  Blair  was  one  of  the  most  discriminat- 
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ing  collectors  of  American  antiques.  Having  enjoyed  her  hobby 
for  many  years  she  generously  decided  to  share  her  treasures 
with  her  favorite  museums.  Many  wonderful  pieces  were  given 
to  us  by  Mrs.  Blair  during  her  lifetime  and  some  of  the  best  were 
left  to  us  in  her  will.  To  these  her  two  daughters  added  other 
pieces  so  that  we  now  have  in  our  museum  many  of  the  choicest 
treasures  of  this  wonderful  collection,  including  Staffordshire 
pottery  with  American  views,  early  American  glass,  pottery, 
textiles,  furniture,  watercolors,  and  prints. 

For  many  years  we  have  owned  the  extremely  important 
collection  of  papers  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  to  which  the  various  members  of  the  family  have  recently 
added  over  2,000  letters  and  documents,  including  personal  fam¬ 
ily  letters  of  Gallatin  of  great  historical  value.  The  collection 
has  been  further  enriched  by  the  addition  of  household  furnish- 

J 

ings  and  family  portraits,  the  latter  by  bequest  from  our  late 
Trustee,  Mr.  A.  E.  Gallatin.  The  portraits  include  five  original 
oils  and  one  miniature  and  copies  of  1 5  ancestral  portraits.  The 
originals  include  a  portrait  of  Albert  Gallatin  by  Daniel  Hunt¬ 
ington,  his  son  Albert  R.  Gallatin,  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Gallatin  by 
Sully,  Jean  L.  de  Gallatin,  Madame  Gallatin  by  P.  L.  Bouvier, 
and  Marie  Madeleine,  Comtesse  de  Lafayette,  by  Pierre  Mignard. 

Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Americans  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  He  helped  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  while  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
served  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chancellor  of  New  York 
State,  United  States  Minister  to  France  during  the  Napoleonic 
regime  at  which  time  he  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
and  partner  of  Robert  Fulton  in  the  first  steamboat  enterprise. 
He  had  two  daughters  both  of  whom  married  distant  Livingston 
cousins.  From  his  younger  daughter  at  least  half  of  his  personal 
effects  and  virtually  all  of  his  family  papers  descended  to  the 
Chancellor’s  great-grandson,  Richard  M.  C.  Livingston  who 
died  in  France  on  March  16,  1945,  leaving  the  possessions  of  the 
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Chancellor  and  his  daughter  to  his  distant  cousin  the  late  Good- 
hue  Livingston  of  New  York  City. 

This  collection  included  some  sixty  oil  paintings,  many  pieces 
of  furniture,  silver,  glass,  jewelry,  a  considerable  library  and  a 
great  mass  of  thousands  of  family  papers,  many  of  them  of  great 
historical  significance.  The  portraits  in  the  collection  included 
those  of  Robert  Livingston  (Third  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Living¬ 
ston)  and  his  wife  by  Thomas  Mcllworth,63  1764;  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  Livingston  (wife  of  the  Chancellor)  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and 
two  portraits  of  their  son-in-law,  Robert  Livingston  Livingston, 
one  by  St.  Memin. 

Much  of  the  furniture  was  French  but  there  was  a  set  of  thir¬ 
teen  mahogany  dining-room  chairs,  presumably  by  Duncan 
Phyfe,  and  several  other  American  pieces.  There  was  much  fine 
silver  in  the  collection  and  a  large  amount  of  period  jewelry. 
The  library,  largely  English  and  French,  contained  a  few  im¬ 
portant  books  of  American  interest;  but  the  really  important 
part  of  the  collection,  other  than  the  portraits,  was  the  mass  of 
thousands  of  letters  to  and  from  Chancellor  Livingston  and  other 
members  of  the  family,  the  personal  and  manorial  papers  for 
several  generations.  There  were  many  important  letters  from 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Hamilton,  Madi¬ 
son,  Afonroe,  Steuben,  Lafayette,  John  Paul  Jones,  Thomas 
Paine,  Philip  Schuyler,  Duane,  Gates,  Greene,  Burr,  Gallatin,  a 
large  collection  by  Robert  Fulton  and  John  Stevens  relating  to 
the  early  steamboat  enterprise,  Rufus  King,  John  Jay,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  George  and  DeWitt  Clinton,  Barbe-Marbois,  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  Livingston’s  letterbooks  and  retained  copies  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  letters,  and  the  official  correspondence  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  including  Napoleon’s  authorization 
for  the  sale  of  the  territory. 

We  feared  that  this  important  collection  would  be  split  up  and 
scattered,  so  President  Beekman  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Goodhue  Livingston,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  such  part  of  the  collection  as  the  family  did  not 
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Painted  at  Paris  by  John  Vanderlyn,  1804 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Livingstone ,  1876 
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wish  should  be  kept  together  as  a  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  and 
his  family  and  that  it  should  come  to  us.  The  idea  appealed  to 
Air.  Livingston  and  so,  after  his  family  had  selected  a  few  pieces 
which  particularly  interested  them,  the  bulk  of  the  collection, 
including  all  but  one  of  the  paintings  (a  copy  of  Stuart’s  portrait 
of  the  Chancellor)  and  all  of  the  precious  manuscripts,  were 
turned  over  to  us  in  a  series  of  annual  gifts  begun  bv  Air.  Living- 
ston  in  1950  and  completed  by  Airs.  Livingston  in  1954  after  his 
death.  Thus  was  rescued  for  the  use  of  scholars  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  of  historical  material  to  come  to  light  in 
many  a  year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that,  with  these  manuscripts 
available  at  last,  the  first  full-scale  biography  of  the  Chancellor 
is  now  being  written  by  a  competent  scholar. 

Such  an  institution  as  ours  is  valuable  to  scholars  and  to  the 
public  only  when  it  has  rich  resources  for  their  study,  admira¬ 
tion,  and  enjoyment.  Through  the  continued  generosity  of  our 
friends  and  the  understanding  policy  of  our  official  Board,  we 
have,  during  these  eight  years,  added  great  treasures  to  those  al¬ 
ready  within  our  walls.  Those  of  you  who  seek  original  materials 
for  your  study  or  who  have  family  treasures  for  which  you  wish 
to  find  an  appreciative  permanent  home,  will  find  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lists  many  suggestions  of  the  richness  of  our  holdings  and  of 
the  tvpes  of  material  we  seek. 

Family  and  business  papers  are  valuable  not  only  to  the 
biographer  and  genealogist  but  also  to  the  social  and  economic 
historian.  Flere  are  a  few  such  collections,  chosen  almost  at 
random  from  those  acquired  during  these  recent  years:  The 
James  and  Henry  Lloyd  account  book,  dealing  with  the  early 
settlement  of  Queens  Village  and  Lloyd’s  Neck  on  Long  Island, 
r  67  3— 1 7  3 1 ;  100  Van  Schaack  letters  from  many  important  per¬ 
sonages,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  a  further  large  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  already  important  Duane  family  papers;  a  large 
additional  collection  of  Beekman  family  papers,  1684-1914; 
2,000  Reverend  Philip  Milledoler  papers,  1785-1852,  including 
his  autobiography  and  three  diaries  before  he  became  first  Presi- 
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dent  of  Rutgers  College  and  a  large  collection  dealing  with  that 
institution  which  came  to  light  just  in  time  to  be  used  in  a  history 
of  Rutgers  University.  We  also  received  1,000  personal  papers 
of  Madame  Stephen  Jumel;  600  eighteenth-century  papers  of 
Nicholas  Bayard;  500  papers  of  the  Jay  family  and  the  account 
books  of  Augustus  and  Peter  Jay,  1724-1768,  grandfather  and 
father  of  John  Jay;  43  letters  by  Theodosia  Burr  '  and  one  each 
bv  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Burr,  1788-1 802;  400  filing 
boxes  of  the  legal  papers  of  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  1834-1944;  the 
diaries  of  E.  N.  Tailcr,  1845-1917;  six  filing  cabinets  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  of  General  James  G.  Harbord;  hundreds 
of  volumes  of  the  records  of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  of 
steamboats  and  its  predecessors;  nearly  400  letters  of  George 
Washington  Strong,  New  York  businessman,  1783-18 55;  400 
volumes  and  100  file  cases  of  the  papers  of  Samuel  Thompson’s 
Nephew  and  Company  (the  Black  Ball  line  of  clipper  ships); 
300  papers  of  William  Smith,  Jr.,  historian  of  Canada,  part  of 
them  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  father,  William  Smith,  first 
historian  of  New  York.  There  were  also  the  “lost”  colonial 
records  of  Esopus  or  Kingston,  New  York,  1643-1826;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  architectural  drawings  of  John  McComb,  Jr.,  and  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  business  correspondence,  archi¬ 
tectural  plans  and  photographs  of  the  distinguished  firm  of  Alc- 
Kim,  Mead  and  White, beginning  with  1879;  early  papers  of 
the  well-known  Seligman  family;  50  interesting  documents  of 
French  and  Heiser,  proprietors  of  Castle  Garden;  400  important 
letters  from  the  sculptor  John  Rogers  to  his  family,  1 846-1 864; 
500  letters  of  the  Squier  family,  including  over  300  from  the 
eminent  archeologist  E.  G.  Squier;  the  autobiography  of  James 
Herring,  portrait  painter;50  record  of  the  portraits  painted  by 
Oliver  I.  Lay,  1 861-1889;  and  two  collections  of  Colonial  papers 
of  great  importance:  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  New  \rork  City  letters  and  documents  collected  by  the  late 
Gabriel  Wells,  including  some  of  the  earliest  letters  from  New 
Amsterdam;  and  the  papers,  muster  rolls,  and  account  book  (to- 
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gether  with  several  unique  broadsides)  relative  to  the  Colonel 
Francis  Nicholson  and  Colonel  Samuel  Vetch  expedition  to 
Canada  in  1 709-1 7 1 1 

We  always  find  Colonial  manuscripts  such  as  the  following— 
—all  acquired  during  Dr.  Beekman’s  administration— of  great  in¬ 
terest:  part  of  the  manuscript  of  the  History  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony  by  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  with 
accompanying  unpublished  manuscripts  on  Colonial  history; 
original  Indian  deed  for  part  of  the  original  town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
signed  with  the  totems  of  the  chiefs,  1669;  original  patent  from 
Queen  Anne  to  Lancaster  Symes  for  a  large  part  of  Staten  Island, 
1708;  two  scientific  notebooks  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  later 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Colonial  New  York,  1706;  two  maps 
by  an  army  engineer  showing  the  regions  from  Albany  to  Crown 
Point  and  from  Albany  along  the  Mohawk  River  to  Oswego, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  about  1 756;  memorial 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  signed  by  William  Bradford, 
New  York’s  first  printer,  and  by  Charles  Le  Roux,  engraver  of 
the  paper  money  of  the  Colony,  1715;  and  the  account  book  of 
Jellis  Fonda,  Mohawk  Valley  Indian  trader,  1768-1775. 

We  have  always  considered  that  material  relating  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth-century 
was  our  particular  concern  and  so  we  are  happy  to  record  a 
number  of  newly  acquired  items  in  this  field:  a  letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington  to  Major  Tallmadge,  his  chief  of  army 
intelligence,  regarding  the  report  of  a  spy,  1779;"  a  letter  from 
General  John  Burgoyne  to  General  Riedesel  ordering  his  Ger¬ 
man  mercenaries  to  join  the  Burgoyne  Expedition,  1777;  Gen¬ 
eral  Riedesel’s  journal  of  the  campaign;  letter  of  Captain  Horatio 
Nelson,  then  a  young  British  naval  captain  in  the  Revolution, 
written  in  New  York  Harbor,  1782;  George  Washington’s  plan 
for  taking  New  York  from  the  British,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
1781;  Patrick  Wall’s  New  York  City  and  Halifax  Revolutionary 
War  Tory  tailor’s  account  book  in  which  General  and  Mrs. 
Benedict  Arnold  are  recorded  as  customers,  1781-1784;  journal 
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of  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  French  troops  under  Lafayette, 
written  by  Chevalier  de  Meyronnet  de  Saint-Marc,  1 779;”  the 
British  headquarters  orderly  books  of  1777-1778;  General  Alex¬ 
ander  McDougall’s  orderly  book  of  American  operations  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  1781;  the  Tomlinson  collection  of  1,500  Revo¬ 
lutionary  and  other  eighteenth-century  papers  of  Colonel 
Richard  Varick,  Marinus  Willett,  George  Clinton,  and  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  family;  also  600  similar  papers  from  the  Townsend  and 
Van  Rensselaer  families;  and  the  extremely  interesting  and 
important  New  York  Loyalist  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King 
signed  by  over  700  Tories,  New  York,  November  28,  1776;*’  18 
letters  from  John  Ramage,  the  Loyalist  miniature  painter,  to  his 
wife,  together  with  a  collection  of  his  other  family  papers;  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  organized  to 
combat  epidemics,  1793-1796,  containing  source  materials  for 
the  history  of  Bellevue  Hospital.*1 

We  have  also  recently  acquired  three  single  items  of  a  later 
period  which  have  their  appeal:  Experiments  on  the  Model  of  a 
Boat  to  be  Moved  by  a  Steam  Engine ,  by  Robert  Fulton,  Paris, 
1803;  letter  from  the  New  York  State  Canal  Commissioners  to 
President  James  Madison  asking  for  Federal  aid  in  building  the 
Erie  Canal,  1 8 1 1 ;  and  last  and  little  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
unpublished  autobiography  of  the  Countess  Magri,  formerly 
Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  Barnum’s  famous  midget.92 

Not  all  of  our  interesting  new  additions  to  the  library  were  in 
manuscript.  Here  are  some  of  the  books.  First,  a  note  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  large  collections:  the  great  Lathrop  Colgate 
Harper,  Litt.D.,  Spanish- American  War  Collection  of  over  6,000 
items;  the  entire  library  of  military  history  of  the  Seventh  Regi¬ 
ment,  National  Guard,  to  the  number  of  9,000  volumes;  General 
James  G.  Harbord’s  military  library  on  the  Philippines  and 
World  War  I,  containing  over  400  volumes;  a  selection  from 
Colonel  G.  Creighton  Webb’s  library,  including  over  400  books, 
200  photographs,  and  some  important  manuscripts;  700  volumes 
from  the  earlier  generations  of  the  Beekman  family;  a  large  col- 
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lection  of  business  ephemera  having  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  of  steamboats;  a  collection  of  1 18 
volumes  on  bookplates;  700  volumes  from  the  library  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Robert  R.  Livingston;  300  volumes,  360  maps,  and  a  mass 
of  historical  notes  from  the  library  of  the  historian,  C.  A.  Hanna; 
an  excellent  collection  of  material  from  the  library  of  Tom 
Thumb  and  his  widow;  150  volumes  on  art  and  family  history 
from  the  estate  of  A.  E.  Gallatin;  500  volumes  and  many  his¬ 
torical  notes  and  manuscripts  from  the  estate  of  Victor  Hugo 
Paltsits. 

Our  collection  of  New  York  City  newspapers  was  greatly 
improved  by  securing  the  office  files  of  the  New  York  Sun , 
1833-1949,  in  1,800  volumes  and  a  card  index  of  its  files  from 
1915  to  1924  on  420,000  cards;  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
Herald-Tribune ,  1843-1916  in  650  volumes;  the  New  York 
World ,  1860-1931,  in  1,443  volumes;  and  the  completion  by 
microfilm  of  our  partial  file  of  the  New  York  Times ,  so  that  we 
now  have  this  important  paper  complete  from  its  first  issue  in 
185 1  (of  which  we  have  the  only  known  original)  to  date.  We 
also  secured  the  publisher’s  files  of  Jules  Leroux’s  radical  news¬ 
papers  Etoile  du  Kansas ,  Etoile  du  Kansas  et  de  Flowa  and  Etoile 
des  Pauvres,  1873-1883. 

We  would  like  to  mention  a  couple  of  dozen  delectable  dain¬ 
ties  which,  having  come  to  us  during  the  last  eight  years,  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  collector  of  Americana.  Some  of  them 
are  unique  and  all  are  extremely  rare  and  important.  As  is  emi¬ 
nently  fitting,  the  first  edition  of  the  King  James  Bible  heads  the 
list.  Ours  is  the  second  issue,  generally  called  the  “She  Bible.” 
Then  follow  Father  Vimont’s  Jesuit  Relation  for  1642-1643; 
and  Father  Lallemant’s  Jesuit  Relation  of  1647;  then  a  lovely 
Dutch  title:  Den  Distelvink  [the  Thistle-Finch]  by  Jacob 
Steendam,  the  first  poet  of  New  Amsterdam,  1649-1650;  Father 
Bressani’s  Jesuit  Relation  of  1653;  Father  Jean  de  Quen’s  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1655-1656;  Cotton  Mather’s  Late  Memorable  Provi¬ 
dences  Relating  to  Witchcraft ,  London,  1691;  his  Life  of  the  Re- 
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nowned  John  Eliot ,  Boston,  1691;  and  his  Johannes  in  Eremo , 
Boston,  1695,  being  the  lives  of  John  Cotton,  John  Norton,  etc.; 
four  broadsides  relating  to  the  Yetch-Nicholson  Expedition  of 
1709,  two  of  them  unique  Bradford  imprints  and  one  printed  in 
Boston  with  only  one  other  located;  a  New  York  broadside  is¬ 
sued  by  Governor  Hunter,  printed  by  Bradford  in  1715  and  also 
unique;  the  Dutch  Bible  of  the  Vanderbilt  family,  containing 
their  manuscript  genealogical  records,  Amsterdam,  1718;  Bur¬ 
net’s  Essay  on  Scripture  Prophecy ,  1724,  one  of  seven  known 
copies  of  Bradford’s  finest  piece  of  printing;  The  French  C 072- 
vert,  1725,  the  unique  and  unrecorded  earliest  example  of  the 
printing  of  John  Peter  Zenger  without  a  partner;  the  1 742  treaty 
with  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians;  the  two  most  famous  Ephrata 
Cloister  imprints:  Der  Bliitige  Schau-Platz  oder  Martyrer 
Spiegel,  1748;  and  Paradisisches  W under-Spiel,  17 66.  Then  we 
have  Thomas  Pownall’s  Considerations  Towards  a  Plan  for  the 
English  Provinces,  London,  1756,  of  which  we  can  locate  one 
other  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  next  follows  Ethan 
Allen’s  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Proceedmgs  of  the  Government 
of  New  York,  1774,  one  of  the  most  important  tracts  relating  to 
the  controversy  over  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  of  which  we 
can  locate  a  half-dozen  copies;  six  more  lovely  items,  all  unique 
Revolutionary  War  broadsides  published  in  New  York;  and  the 
all-but-unique  broadside  edition  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  published  in  New  York  by  Hugh  Gaine  in  1776;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  British  broadside  announcing  the  capture 
of  Forts  Clinton,  Constitution,  and  Montgomery  which  opened 
the  Hudson  to  the  English  in  1777.  Coming  down  to  a  much 
later  day,  we  are  glad  to  record  our  ownership  of  the  first 
Hawaiian  editions  of  the  books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John, 
printed  separately  at  Rochester  in  1828-1829  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  Islands  for  incorporation  in  the  first  edition  of  the  native 
Bible  published  some  years  later.  As  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
art  of  extra-illustration  we  would  like  to  mention  the  copy  of 
John  W.  Francis’  Old  New  York  which  has  been  extended  from 
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one  to  thirteen  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  hundreds  of  rare 
manuscripts,  drawings,  watercolors,  and  prints. 

Hundreds  of  maps  come  to  us  every  year  but  we  were  greatly 
pleased  to  get  a  beautiful  copy  of  Henry  Popple’s  British  Empire 
in  North  America ,  1733,  which  is  seven  feet  square;  the  rare 
first  state  (one  of  two  or  three  copies  known)  of  the  famous 
Ratzer  plan  of  New  York  City  as  it  was  in  1766-1767;  and  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  four  of  the  original  copper  plates 
forth &  Atlantic  N eptune  of  1774-1781. 

Of  sheet  music  we  will  mention  only  two  single  items  and  one 
collection.  When  George  Washington  was  travelling  to  New 
York  to  be  inaugurated  our  first  President,  he  passed  through 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  the  townspeople  went  all  out  to 
do  him  honor.  For  that  thrilling  occasion  the  eminent  musician 
Alexander  Reinagle  wrote  A  Sonata  in  honor  of  the  nation’s 
hero  which  was  sung  to  him  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  and 
immediately  published.  Apparently  only  three  copies  have  sur¬ 
vived  and  now  we  have  one  of  them.  Even  rarer  is  Andre  s  Com¬ 
plaint ,  published  in  New  York  about  1 798,  and  we  have  that  too. 
Mrs.  Bella  C.  Landauer,  whose  great  collection  of  Business  and 
Professional  Ephemera  is  an  important  treasure  of  our  Society, 
recently  gave  us  a  wonderful  collection  of  nearby  1 ,200  pieces  of 
sheet  music  with  pictorial  covers,  about  half  of  which  relates  in 
some  way  to  New  York  City. 

Many  years  ago  Mrs.  Landauer  gave  us  her  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  American  and  foreign  bookplates.  To  this,  in  the  last 
eight  years,  we  have  added  nine  other  collections  totalling  about 
12,000  items,  including  virtually  complete  collections  of  the 
works  of  such  famous  designers  as  E.  D.  French,  S.  L.  Smith,  and 
A.  N.  Macdonald,  together  with  many  original  bookplate  de¬ 
signs  and  original  woodblocks  and  cuts,  as  well  as  a  library  of  1 1 8 
volumes  on  the  subject.  With  what  we  already  had  in  the 
Landauer  collection  and  in  the  main  library,  ours  is  now  one  of 
the  notable  collections  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Esquire,  a  member  of 
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our  Board,  amused  himself  by  the  collecting  of  American  his¬ 
torical  engravings  and  lithographs  and  eventually  made  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  complete  collection  of  about  5,000  of  them  which  he 
has  now  given  to  us.  They  include  portraits  of  the  Presidents, 
Cabinet  and  Supreme  Court  members,  statesmen,  generals,  scenes 
and  battles  of  the  Revolution,  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  From 
other  sources  we  received  200  mezzotint  engravings  by  the  Sar- 
tains;  nearly  800  engravings  and  lithographs  showing  symbolic 
representations  of  the  four  continents;  nearly  1 ,200  United  States 
Government  posters  of  World  War  II,  which  admirably  supple¬ 
ment  our  great  collection  relating  to  World  War  I;  and  about 
125  circus  and  theatrical  posters  and  over  a  hundred  original 
drawings  for  such  posters. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  only  a  handful  of 
our  recent  separate  prints.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  all  is  the 
unique  View  of  Fort  George ,  which  was  located  where  the  New 
York  Custom  House  now  stands  at  the  foot  of  Broadway.  It  was 
engraved  and  colored  by  William  Burgis  about  1730  to  1731." 
He,  you  will  remember,  was  the  artist  of  the  famous  first  pub¬ 
lished  panorama  of  the  city,  of  which  we  have  one  of  the  two 
known  copies.  W e  must  confess  to  a  partiality  for  the  engravings 
of  the  Four  Kings  of  Canada,  as  the  New  York  Indian  chiefs 
were  called,  who  were  taken  to  visit  Queen  Anne  in  1710  and 
who  were  frequently  painted  and  engraved  while  they  were  in 
England.  We  have  now  picked  up  a  set  of  these  prints  which  we 
did  not  previously  have.  They  were  engraved  by  Peter  Schenck 
in  1710.  And,  speaking  of  Indians,  we  also  secured  a  contempo¬ 
rary  impression  of  the  copper  plate  with  an  Indian  council  en¬ 
graved  at  the  top  (of  which  we  own  the  original  copper)  which 
Sir  William  Johnson  used  in  1770  as  a  testimonial  to  the  fidelity 
of  his  Indian  allies, **  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  harsh  old  saying 
that  “the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian”  is  by  no  means  true. 
And  this  logically  leads  to  a  mention  of  the  rare  print  of  George 
Catlin’s  oil  portrait  of  Osceola,  the  Seminole  Chief,  which  was 
used  as  a  model  for  the  best  “cigar  store  Indian”  in  our  museum.66 
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Let  us  now  take  a  hasty  glance  at  a  half-dozen  other  recently 
acquired  prints,  each  typical  of  a  type  of  illustrative  material 
which  finds  a  welcome  home  in  our  cabinets.  Here,  for  example, 
is  the  very  rare  English  caricature  of  an  event  in  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  entitled  T he  Patriotic  Barber,  one  of  a  series  of  which 
we  now  have  the  first  three;  next  we  turn  to  the  very  rare  View 
of  Yale  College  engraved  by  Amos  Doolittle  in  1 807;  and  then  to 
two  fine  prints  of  West  Point,  one  after  Doughty  and  the  other 
after  Havell;  a  series  of  hand-blocked  wallpapers  sufficient  to 
paper  a  room,  showing  views  of  New  York  City  and  West  Point 
about  1834;  the  charming  and  spirited  Capture  of  a  Sperm  Whale, 
an  aquatint  by  J.  Hill  after  William  Page;  and  lastly  two  im¬ 
portant  original  copper  plates  used  in  printing  Audubon’s  Birds 
of  America ,  of  which  we  own  most  of  the  original  watercolors. 

Silhouettes  are  always  quaint  and  delightful  and  very  often 
they  are  the  only  portraits  ever  made  of  their  subjects.  We  were 
therefore  very  glad  to  secure  silhouettes  of  President  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  Pierre  Lorillard,  the  famous  tobacco  manufacturer, 
and  of  the  New  York  merchant,  George  Griswold  by  August 
Edouart;  also  silhouettes  of  Marinus  Willett  and  William  Living¬ 
ston,  made  at  the  Peale  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  album  of 
100  other  shades  by  Peale  and  King,  as  well  as  photographic 
negatives  of  3,800  silhouettes  of  Americans  by  August  Edouart, 
copied  from  the  artist’s  own  collection. 

Our  photographic  collection  grows  at  an  amazing  rate.  In 
these  eight  years  we  have  secured  about  50,000  negatives,  includ¬ 
ing  40,000  showing  the  pictorial  history  of  the  building  of  our 
subways  and  elevated  railroads,  together  with  50,000  prints;  900 
negatives  of  east  coast  steamboats  (the  T.  H.  Franklin  Collec¬ 
tion)  ;  1,000  of  buildings  designed  by  the  architect,  R.  M.  Hood, 
and  a  large  similar  collection  from  McKim,  Mead  and  White; 
4,000  negatives  of  famous  people,  street  scenes,  and  events  by 
the  famous  photographer,  Arnold  Genthe;  nearly  500  negatives 
of  New  York  City  by  H.  N.  Tiemann;  64  albums  of  elevated- 
railroad  photographs;  760  New  York  City  photographs  of  un- 
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usual  interest  and  historical  importance  by  Jacob  Riis  and  Robert 
L.  Bracklow;  339  photographs  of  famous  Americans,  1940- 
1947,  by  Pach  Brothers,  to  add  to  the  thousand  from  their  studio 
already  in  our  print  room;  and  two  magnificent  photographs  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  printed  from  recently  rediscovered  negatives 
by  Alexander  Hesler,  i860. 

How  can  we  give  you  any  idea  of  the  rich  new  treasures  of 
our  art  galleries  in  so  little  space?  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  hint  of 
what  is  in  store  for  you  when  you  come  to  visit  us.  In  addition  to 
the  seven  Hudson  Valley  Colonial  oil  portraits  in  the  Belknap 
Collection,  here  are  a  few  others  of  the  Colonial  period:  Edward 
Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor  of  New  York,  dressed  as  a 
woman,  by  an  early  New  York  artist;  study  in  oils  of  Gaius 
Caligula  and  two  plumbago  drawings:  Governor  William  Burnet 
and  Daniel  Hendrickson  by  New  Jersey’s  first  artist,  John  Wat¬ 
son;  the  following  by  the  elusive  J.  Cooper:  Gentleman  with 
a  violin  (signed),  Princess  Anne  (later  Queen  Anne)  with  three 
children,  Prince  George  (consort  of  Princess  Anne),  and  Queen 
Anne;  Anthony  Duane  (1679-1747)  attributed  to  Evert  Duy- 
ckinck  III;  Dominie  Johannes  Weeckstein,  third  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Kingston,  New  York,  by  Mathys 
Naiveu;  Thomas  Appleford  by  John  Wollaston,  1746;°“  Robert 
Livingston  and  his  wife  by  Thomas  Mcllworth;  Mrs.  Sarah  Pres- 
bury  W est  by  Christian  Gullager;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Carne 
by  Jeremiah  Theus;  Mrs.  Clarke  Gay  ton  by  John  Smibert,  and 
her  niece,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Holyoke  (Judith  Pickman)  by  John 
Greenwood;  Dr.  Benjamin  Young  Prime  by  John  Mare,67  1774; 
Governor  John  Winslow’s  son  and  daughter,  by  a  colonial  New 
England  artist;  and  Cadwallader  Colden,  after  Matthew  Pratt. 

You  may  find  these  portraits  of  a  somewhat  later  period  in¬ 
teresting  either  for  their  artists  or  because  their  subjects  have 
some  historical  importance:  Honorable  John  Watts,  Jr.,  by  G. 
Bruecke;  Dominick  Lynch  by  John  Vanderlyn;  Mrs.  Daniel 
Truman  and  child  by  Reuben  Moulthrop;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Codwise  by  John  Trumbull  (what  a  lot  of  these  artists  were 
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named  John!);  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Gallatin  by  Thomas  Sully; 
Captain  Henry  B.  Brevoort  of  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  fame  by  Bass 
Otis;  David  Garrick  and  Mayor  James  Duane  by  Robert  Edge 
Pine  and  Mrs.  Duane  by  Ralph  Earl;  Chief  of  the  Little  Osage 
tribe  of  Indians  (watercolor)  and  Robert  Livingston  Livingston 
by  St.  Memin;  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Livingston  by  Gilbert  Stuart; 
pastels  by  members  of  the  Sharpies  family  of  General  John  Smith 
(1756-1816)  and  Peter  Augustus  Jay  (President  of  our  So¬ 
ciety);  a  pastel  of  Harriet  Warner  by  G.  Schipper,  1806;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerard  Beekman  by  Jacob  Eichholtz;  Right  Reverend 
John  Henry  Hobart  by  John  Paradise,  together  with  the  artist’s 
self-portrait  and  those  of  four  other  members  of  his  family;  draw¬ 
ing  of  Henri  Gallon  by  John  James  Audubon;  and  the  very 
important  large  group:  The  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1 830,  a  watercolor  by  George  Catling 

We  also  take  pride  in  showing  you  the  following  canvases  by 
John  Wesley  Jarvis:  Henry  H.  Panton;  Mayor  Caleb  Smith 
Woodhull;  a  watercolor  of  Susannah  Shannon;  and  a  watercolor 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  Sosman  family,  1 809;  and  these  by  William 
Sidney  Mount:  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk;  and 
Anne  C.  Hood,  1863;  Robert  W.  Weir’s  self-portrait  as  well  as 
his  canvas  of  Nathaniel  Platt  Bailey  and  his  jolly  portrayal  of 
Santa  Claus;09  Oliver  I.  Lay’s  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  his  six  splendid 
pencil  studies  from  life  of  Edwin  Booth,  used  in  painting  the 
well-known  portrait  of  the  great  actor  at  the  Players’  Club;  Sey¬ 
mour  J.  Guy’s  portrait  of  Benjamin  G.  Edmonds;  Mayor  Ste¬ 
phen  Allen  by  Waldo  and  Jewett,  1846;  Nathaniel  Platt  Bailey 
by  Daniel  Huntington  and  the  portrait  of  Mayor  Philip  Hone 
attributed  to  him.  We  also  have  portraits  of  Daniel  Webster  by 
J.  G.  Chandler  and  Chester  Harding;  Henry  Clay  by  Giuseppe 
Fagnani,  1850;  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  by  Emanuel  Leutze;  President  U.  S.  Grant  by  J.  R. 
Lambdin,  1868,  and  by  T.  W.  Brown;  an  equestrian  portrait  of 
General  Winfield  Scott  by  H.  B.  Hall;  and  General  George 
B.  McClellan  by  E.  D.  Marchant. 
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Or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  what  some  of  the  following 
people  looked  like:  Charles  L.  Tiffany  (founder  of  Tiffany  and 
Company),  at  the  age  of  26,  by  William  H.  Powell,  1840; 
Horace  Greely  by  F.  B.  Carpenter,  1874;  the  archeologist, 
Ephraim  George  Squier,  by  J.  H.  Lazarus;  Reverend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  by  T.  W.  Brown;  William  Rhinelander  Stewart 
by  Ellen  E.  Rand;  or  Lucretia  Morse  by  E.  H.  May.  Of  a  still 
more  recent  date  we  can  offer  you  the  87  oil,  watercolor,  and 
crayon  portraits,  mostly  from  life,  of  a  great  variety  of  con¬ 
temporary  celebrities  from  presidents  to  pugilists  by  Enit  Kauf¬ 
man;  Samuel  Untermeyer  by  Anders  Zorn,  1901;  the  marine 
engineer  (built  the  foundations  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty),  artist, 
novelist  and  raconteur,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  by  J.  A.  St.  John; 
Chauncey  M.  Depcw  by  S.  M.  Stone,  1 929;  Frank  A.  Munsey  by 


Howard  Chandler  Christy;  and  three  more  examples  of  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  our  Recording  Secretary,  DeWitt  M.  Lockman, 
NA.:  “Coco”  (George  Hubert  Herbert),  the  famous  Barnum 
and  Bailey  Circus  clown;  President  Fenwick  Beckman,  M.D.; 
and  Director  R.  W.  G.  Vail.  There  are  also  the  following  un¬ 
signed  portraits  of  considerable  historical  interest:  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hand  V  anderbilt,  mother  of  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt; 
Reverend  Charles  Henry  Parkhurst,  the  reformer;  Governor 
Silas  Wright;  Harvey  Dodworth,  the  famous  early  New  York 
bandmaster;  and  a  Stuyvesant  family  group  including  Gerard  and 
his  wife,  Susan  (Rivington)  Stuyvesant  and  their  two  small  boys, 
Augustus  Van  Horne  Stuyvesant,  Sr.,  and  Robert  R.  Stuyvesant, 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Augustus  Van  Horne  Stuyvesant,  Jr.,  the 
last  of  the  New  York  Stuyvesants. 
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From  oil  portraits  we  turn  naturally  to  miniatures.  By  John 
Ramage,  whose  surviving  papers  and  personal  possessions  we  also 
own,  we  have  miniatures  of  Isaac  Carleton  and  General  Alex¬ 
ander  McDougall;  by  E.  G.  Malbone:  Mrs.  William  Coggeshall 
and  the  famous  merchant,  Nicholas  Brown  of  Providence;  by 
Robert  Field:  Governor  John  Langdon  and  an  unidentified 
officer;  also  an  unidentified  gentleman  signed  by  George  Harvey, 
which  is  rare;  unidentified  lady  and  gentleman  by  James  Peale, 
1798;  Mrs.  Gerald  DePeyster  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  and  an 
unsigned  portrait  of  her  husband;  Abram  DePeyster  (probably) 
by  Louis  Binsse;  Mrs.  Cowman  by  Joseph  Wood;  Barbara  Car¬ 
rington  by  Thomas  Gibson,  1793;  President  John  Tyler  by 
William  Dunlap;  Joseph  Kip  by  Anson  Dickinson;  Katherine 
Polegreen  attributed  to  Benjamin  West;  James  Gallatin  (son  of 
Albert  Gallatin)  attributed  to  Jacques  Louis  David;  the  follow¬ 
ing  by  Henry  Inman:  Nathaniel  Platt  Bailey,  Margaret  Babcock, 
Henry  James  Genet  (son  of  Citizen  Genet),  and  Henry  Living¬ 
ston.  Of  more  recent  times,  we  have,  among  the  nine  miniatures 
in  the  Belknap  collection,  three  of  various  members  of  the  Lenox 
family  by  Aimee  Thibault  and  unsigned  miniatures  of  Robert 
and  James  Lenox;  a  group  comprising  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ward  and 
nephew  and  a  self-portrait  of  the  artist  by  Ann  Hall;  Mrs. 
William  L.  Morris  (Mary  Elizabeth  Babcock)  by  Nathaniel 
Rogers;  Augustus  Van  Horne  Stuyvesant,  Sr.,  by  Williams;  Lu- 
cretia  Morse  by  John  Carlin;  and  unsigned  portraits  of  General 
William  Irvine  ( 1 741-1804) ;  and  of  the  eminent  editor  and  his¬ 
torian,  William  Leet  Stone  and  his  wife. 

Varied  and  interesting  are  the  oil  and  watercolor  paintings 
which  we  have  recently  collected  to  illustrate  the  history  of  our 
country.  Of  peculiar  charm  and  unusual  historical  value  are  the 
88  pencil  and  watercolor  sketches  of  scenes,  people,  Indian  and 
other  types  made  in  this  State  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
1807-1822,  by  the  Baroness  Hyde  de  Neuville7>;  Alfred  Jacob 
Miller’s  important  Plains  Indian  and  buffalo  picture:  The  Sur¬ 
round ,  184071;  Fort  1  iconderoga  and  two  of  Niagara  Falls  by 
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Lieutenant  Thomas  Davies  of  the  British  Army,  1759;  the  water- 
color  of  a  Revolutionary  blockhouse  at  West  Point  by  Archibald 
Robertson,  1802;  Forcing  the  North  River  in  1776  by  William 
Joy  after  Dominique  Serres,  1778”;  The  Wasp  and  the  Frolic  by 
Thomas  Birch  and  Seascape  with  Schooner  by  the  same  artist; 
The  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake  by  J.  T.  Lee;  and  an  unsigned 
watercolor  of  The  Launching  of  the  Ohio  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  1820. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  one  of  the  many  admirers  of  William 
G.  Wall’s  charming  and  rare  Hudson  River  Portfolio.  If  so  you 
might  like  to  see  some  of  the  many  originals  in  our  collection  or 
one  of  his  rare  oil  paintings:  American  Mountain  Scenery,  1836. 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  charmed  with  the  24  oils  and  watercolors 
of  George  Harvey,  many  of  them  of  scenes  in  New  York  City 
and  State,  which  we  have  recently  acquired;  or  the  134  oils, 
watercolor  of  The  Launching  of  the  Ohio  at  the  New  York 
Rickarby  Miller  in  the  same  field.73 

If  you  like  portraits  of  ships,  our  four  newest  James  Bards  will 
please  you;  or  if  you  prefer  romantic  scenery  or  views  of  our 
colorful  towns  and  villages,  you  may  enjoy  seeing  our  1 794  view 
of  Cazenovia,  New  York,  when  it  was  a  new  settlement;  or  views 
of  Niagara  Falls  by  Antoine  Philippe  d ’Orleans,  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  which  this  brother  of  Louis  Philippe  painted  in  1804 
for  his  mother  from  the  sketch  which  he  made  on  the  spot  in  1797 
when  the  three  famous  brothers  were  exiles  in  America;  or  the 
delightful  panoramic  watercolor  of  the  same  falls  by  Ralph  Gore, 
1 82 1 ,  or  the  Alvan  Fisher  Niagara  Falls  of  the  same  year.  If  you 
favor  the  Hudson  River  School,  you  will  want  to  see  Thomas 
Cole’s  sketch  in  oils  and  his  pen  and  ink  of  a  tree  as  well  as  the 
more  famous  examples  of  his  art  in  our  collection;  and  Windsor 
Castle  by  J.  F.  Kensett;  Catskill  Mountain  Scene  by  A.  D.  O. 
Browere;  Landscape  by  the  veteran  actor,  Joseph  Jefferson;  or 
the  Scene  in  Norther n  New  York  bv  R.  Swain  Gifford,  1851.  If 
you  like  these,  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy  M.  Ledyard’s  Fort 
Putnam,  West  Point,  1804;  the  Old  Covered  Bridge  at  Sche- 
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nectady ,  1835-1840;  The  Scythe  Grinder  (a  fine  genre  piece)  by 
F.  W.  Edmonds,  1856;  or  perhaps  the  Indian  Hunting  Scene  by 
George  DeForest  Brush. 

If  you  are  thrilled  by  the  quaint  corners  of  old  New  York  you 
certainly  will  not  want  to  miss  these:  Park  Row,  Looking  West 
to  the  Park  Theatre  and  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  a  watcrcolor  by  C. 
Milbourne,  1798;  the  Old  Custom  House  at  Staten  Island  as  it 
appeared  in  1 800  by  R.  F.  Gignoux;  the  rare  view  at  the  foot  of 
Cortlandt  Street  in  about  1818;  two  oils  of  the  Madison  Cottage 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  23d  Street,  once  a  popular  roadhouse,  which 
was  torn  down  in  1 852  to  make  way  for  Franconi’s  Hippodrome 
(an  indoor  circus)  and  later  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  which 
gave  us  these  paintings  when  it  too  bowed  to  the  march  of 
progress.  Or  perhaps  you  would  prefer  Louis  G  rube’s  painting  of 
the  William  and  Abraham  Beckman  House  on  the  East  River 
and  the  companion  view  from  its  garden,  looking  across  Black¬ 
well’s  Island  (now  misnamed  Welfare  Island)  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  painted  in  1857;  or  New  York  Harbor  by  Arthur 
Quarterly,  about  1885.  Perhaps  you  have  a  sentimental  interest  in 
the  Old  Building  of  Hunter  College  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper 
or  can  remember  what  it  was  like  during  The  Rush  Hour  at 
City  Hall  Park  which  the  same  artist  painted  in  1 906.  Perhaps  the 
not  so  New  Grand  Central  by  Ernest  Albert  was  where  you  en¬ 
countered  the  rush  hour;  if  so  you  will  find  more  restful  the 
charming  waterfront  sketches  of  F.  L.  Hunter,  made  in  1 878— 
1879  when  there  were  still  sailing  ships  at  the  East  India  Dock. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  sentimental  attachment  for  the  dear  departed 
old  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated,  but  I  can’t  imagine  why,  and  would 
like  to  see  the  charcoal  which  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  made  of  it  at 
Fourth  Street  many  years  ago. 

If  drawings  and  sketches  as  such  appeal  to  you,  you  might  like 
to  look  over  the  three  volumes  of  sketches  by  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton;  William  Sidney  Mount’s  pencil  and  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
two  men;  F.  O.  C.  Darlev’s  original  drawing:  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
Return:  or  Howard  Pyle’s  wash  drawing:  Sailor  on  Shore  Leave 
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at  the  Battery  or  his  Alexander  Hamilton  Addressing  the  Mob; 
and  there  are  even  those  who  would  be  thrilled  to  have  a  chance 
to  study  the  original  plans  of  the  Mary  Powell,  the  Washington 
Irving,  or  some  of  the  other  famous  steamers  which  did  or  still 
do  ply  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

In  no  other  period  of  our  history  have  so  many  or  such  fine 
sculptures  come  to  adorn  our  galleries.  The  twenty-six  original 
plasters  by  Malvina  Hoffman  had  a  special  showing  and  attracted 
much  favorable  attention.  They  are  as  follows:  Robert  Bacon, 
diplomat;  Artur  Bodansky,  conductor;  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing, 
eminent  brain  surgeon;  William  Adams  Delano,  architect; 
Henry  C.  Frick,  industrialist;  Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve,  edu¬ 
cator;  Edward  S.  Harkness,  industrialist  and  philanthropist;  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  social  leader;  Rita  de  Acosta  Lydig,  social 
leader;  Anne  Morgan,  philanthropist;  John  Muir,  nature  poet 
and  essayist;  Ignace  Paderewski,  pianist;  Ernest  Peixotto,  artist; 
Ernest  Schelling,  conductor;  Felix  M.  and  Paul  M.  Warburg, 
bankers;  Thomas  J.  Watson,  industrialist;  Wendell  L.  Willkie, 
statesman;  Ivan  Mestrovic,  sculptor  and  Miss  Hoffman’s  teacher; 
Richard  and  Fidelia  M.  Hoffman,  the  sculptor’s  parents,  the 
former  an  eminent  pianist;  Anna  Pavlova,  dancer;  Michael 
Mordkin,  dancer;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  newspaper  publisher;  Dr. 
Selman  Waksman,  physician;  and  Swami  Vivekananda  of  India. 
To  these  was  added,  from  another  source,  a  charming  plaster 
medallion  portrait  of  Malvina  Hoffman  herself,  by  Edward 
MacCartan  whose  bronze  statuette  of  Diana,  1939,  also  recently 
came  to  us. 

Mrs.  William  Penn  Cresson,  daughter  of  the  eminent  sculptor 
Daniel  Chester  French,  and  a  notable  sculptor  in  her  own  right, 
gave  us  the  original  plaster  of  her  own  portrait  bust  of  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  explorer,  and 
the  following  distinguished  examples  of  her  father’s  art:  the 
original  study  for  the  seated  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  national 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington;  the  full-size  head  of  the  same 
statue;  a  full-length  Lincoln  for  the  statue  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
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a  seated  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  and  busts  of  the  following: 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Washington  Irving,  Ed¬ 
gar  Allan  Poe,  William  H.  Seward,  and  George  Westinghouse. 
We  also  have  his  plaster  statuette  of  the  allegorical  figures  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture. 

To  our  outstanding  collection  of  the  works  of  John  Rogers 
we  added  the  following  bronze  groups:  Courtship  at  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low,  the  Peddler  at  the  Fair,  and  the  Mock  Trial;  and  these  plaster 
groups:  the  extremely  rare  Bushwhacker,  the  Council  of  War 
(a  variant),  and  a  bust  portrait  of  the  sculptor’s  small  son,  John 
Rogers,  Jr.,  as  well  as  22  other  plaster  groups,  duplicates  which, 
in  some  cases,  improved  our  collection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sculptured  portraits  in  the  whole 
collection  is  the  bust  of  Jeremiah  Dodge,  famous  New  York  ship- 
carver  and  maker  of  figureheads,  carved  in  wood  by  his  son  and 
partner,  Charles  J.  Dodge.71  There  are  also  marble  busts  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Pendleton  by  Thomas  Crawford,  1839,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Hiram  Powers  and  General  Winfield  Scott  by  Lamberto 
Vito.' 

Some  famous  names  will  be  found  in  the  following  list,  famous 
sculptors  as  well  as  well-known  subjects,  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  them  all  to  add  to  our  gallery  of  native  American  art. 
Among  the  bronzes  are  the  following:  a  head  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  by  Gutzon  Borglum;  statuette  of  Albert  Gallatin  and  bas- 
relief  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  James  Earle  Fraser;  a  bas-relief 
of  C.  J.  Ryan,  Sr.,  by  Paul  Manship;  and  a  bust  of  President 
Herbert  Hoover  by  Bryant  Baker,  1921,  as  well  as  a  statuette  of 
Frederick  MacMonnies’  much-discussed  Bacchante  and  Frederic 
Remington’s  famous  Broncho  Buster. 

To  some  people  life-  and  death-masks  of  famous  people  are 
rather  gruesome  but  to  the  sculptor  and  the  historian  they  are 
invaluable  accurate  records  to  be  studied  and  treasured.  W e  have 
had  for  some  years  copies  of  Volk’s  famous  life  mask  of  Lincoln, 
made  in  i860,  and  a  cast  of  Lincoln’s  right  hand  by  the  same 
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sculptor.  To  these  we  have  now  added  a  bronze  of  the  cast  of  his 
left  hand  made  at  the  same  time.  W e  also  have  a  bronze  cast  of 
the  death  mask  of  the  poet  and  editor,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
and  plasters  of  the  life  masks  of  Mrs.  George  O.  Holyoke  made 
by  John  Rogers  about  1862  and  of  John  J.  Audubon  by  Robert 
Havell,  as  well  as  death  masks  of  George  W.  Bellows,  the  artist, 
by  A.  S.  Colder,  1925;  and  of  Don  Marquis,  humorist  and  essay¬ 
ist,  by  Adolf  A.  Weinman,  1937. 

Three  interesting  sculptures  of  foreign  origin  are  the  famous 
Houdon  bust  of  V oltaire  in  plaster  and  a  plaster  statuette  of  the 
same  subject,  both  from  the  Gallatin  family;  and  a  full-length 
terra  cotta  statue  of  Amerique,  a  replica  of  one  of  a  set  of  allegori¬ 
cal  figures  representing  the  four  continents  in  the  gardens  at 
Versailles. 

The  museum  too  has  had  its  share  of  varied  and  interesting, 
beautiful  and  useful  additions  in  these  fruitful  eight  years  of  the 
Beekman  administration.  We  have  mentioned  the  wonderful 
Prentis  Rooms  with  their  wealth  of  colonial  furnishings,  the 
many  choice  specimens  of  American  furnishings  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair,  including  her  bequest  of  extremely 
rare  early  American  glass  and  pottery,  her  gifts  of  china,  chairs, 
settee,  dresser,  mirrors,  a  banjo  clock,  textiles,  watercolors  and 
prints;  the  beautiful  mahogany  Philadelphia  high  and  lowboys 
from  her  collection;  and  we  have  spoken  of  the  furniture  in  the 
Chancellor  Livingston  collection.  We  have  also  mentioned  the 
early  furniture  from  the  old  Beekman  Mansion  including  tables, 
bookcases,  silver,  a  crystal  chandelier,  etc.,  and  the  1 7  pieces  left 
to  us  by  A.  E.  Gallatin. 

Among  the  other  pieces  which  have  come  in  singly  are  these: 
a  tall  clock  by  Asa  Whitney  of  New  York;  an  eighteenth-cen- 
turv  Pennsylvania  day  bed  and  a  Pennsylvania  dower  chest, 
attractively  decorated  by  John  Rank,  1804;  a  charmingly 
painted  eighteenth-century  Hudson  Valley  dower  chest;  a 
matching  set  including  a  settee,  two  arm  chairs  and  two  side  chairs 
by  John  Henry  Belter;  and,  by  no  means  least,  Abraham  Lin- 
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coin’s  office  safe.  There  are  also  three  seventeenth-century  New 
York  Dutch  leaded  windows  with  coats  of  arms75;  two  lead  eagle 
gatepost  ornaments  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  from  near 
Kingston,  New  York;  and  an  eighteenth-century  Connecticut 
tavern  sign. 

W e  were  very  happy  when  we  secured  the  mahogany  work¬ 
bench  and  tools  of  the  eighteenth-century  miniaturist,  John 
Ramage,  together  with  his  manuscripts,  books,  silhouettes,  silver, 
jewelry  and  miniatures,  which  had  been  described  in  one  of  our 
publications  long  before  they  came  to  us.  " 

Of  household  furnishings  recently  acquired  we  would  like  to 
mention  the  following:  The  Clarence  G.  Michalis  collection  of 
some  500  pieces  of  early  American  glass  and  pottery;  about  150 
pieces  of  early  nineteenth-century  American  pressed  glass;  86 
copper  and  gold  lustre  pitchers  and  244  pieces  of  silver  lustre;  an 
exceptional  large  pair  of  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  jugs  of  about  1770; 
and  five  pieces  of  cut  glass  given  to  Albert  Gallatin  by  the  Czar 
Nicholas  I  of  Russia. 

Of  beautiful  early  American  silver  and  gold  ware  we  now 
have,  in  addition  to  the  ten  fine  pieces  or  sets  in  the  Belknap  Col¬ 
lection,  the  excessively  rare  gold  fork  and  spoon  inscribed  I.C.F. 
and  made  in  New  York  by  William  G.  Forbes  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (the  only  other  similar  pieces  known  are  from  the  same 
set) ;  the  silver  christening  spoon  of  Cornelia  Duyckinck,  made 
in  New  York  by  Jesse  Kip,  dated  August  25,  1686,  and  bearing 
a  Dutch  inscription  around  the  underside  of  the  bowl— the  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  dated  American  spoon.7.  With  these  we  proudly  list 
the  beautiful  caudle  cup  made  by  Joseph  Stokes  of  London, 
1699-1700;  and  the  Rhenish  stone  jug  with  silver  mounts,  en¬ 
graved  CF  and  VB,  1 641 ;  a  silver  tankard  by  Myer  Myers  from 
Murray  Hill,  about  1784;  and  another  by  Benjamin  Wynkoop 
of  New  York,  1712.  We  also  have  received  a  beautiful  gold 
insignia  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  made  in  Paris  for  one  of 
the  original  members. 

Among  the  many  costumes  received,  three  stand  out:  the 
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yellow  brocaded  wedding  gown  of  Cornelia  DePeyster  and  her 
diamond-clustre  engagement  ring  of  1712;  the  satin  brocaded 
wedding  gown  of  Mary  Lynch,  1 740;  and  the  Napoleonic  court 
costume  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston.  In  addition  to 
pieces  of  intricate  embroidery,  crewel  work  and  stump  work,  we 
received  about  thirty  interesting  printed  campaign  banners  and 
handkerchiefs,  a  welcome  addition  to  our  already  large  collec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  wonderful  Eugene  A.  Pool  naval  history  collection  of 
material  on  Captain  James  Lawrence,  including  manuscripts, 
paintings,  prints,  books,  weapons  and  relics,  we  received  our 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  ship  model— the  frigate  Chesapeake. 
When  the  model  was  just  finished,  two  old  salts  from  the  Sailor’s 
Snug  Harbor  came  over  to  see  her.  After  a  long  and  detailed  in¬ 
spection,  the  oldest  turned  to  the  builder  of  the  model  and  said: 
“That’s  her,  all  right!  ”  They  knew— they  had  both  sailed  on  her! 
Other  models  recently  received  include  the  Santa  Maria ,  the 
Mayflower,  the  Half  Moon,  the  frigate  Congress  (last  sailing 
frigate  of  the  Navy) ;  the  ocean  packet  Albion  of  the  Black  Ball 
Line;  an  eighteenth-century  Dutch  fishing  boat;  the  famous  and 
beautiful  Hudson  River  steamer  Mary  Powell ;  the  equally 
famous  Mississippi  River  stern-wheeler  the  Robert  E.  Lee;  a 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  freight  boat;  a  scale  model  of  the 
tanker  Socony,  built  in  1913;  and  the  model  of  a  100,000-barrel 
tanker  of  1936.  While  we  are  speaking  of  ships  we  must  not 
forget  the  most  precious  relic  of  all,  the  original  ship’s  bell  of 
Robert  Fulton’s  first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  given  us  by  the 
President  of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line. 

Not  all  of  our  treasures  come  from  the  sea  or  relate  to  the 
Navy.  The  Army,  too,  has  its  place  in  our  museum.  So  we  were 
glad  to  welcome  two  large  collections  of  oldtime  guns,  pistols 
and  revolvers,  swords  and  other  warlike  equipment,  one  from  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  the  other  from  the  Seventh  Regi¬ 
ment,  New  York  National  Guard,  as  well  as  the  personal  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  of  Major  General  J.  G.  Harbord.  Other  choice 
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pieces  came  in  singly,  including  a  Kentucky  flintlock  rifle  by 
Gumph,  1 828;  an  eighteenth-century  English  flintlock  “Tower” 
musket;  a  flintlock  rifle  carried  in  the  Battle  of  Concord;  an 
eighteenth-century  flintlock  musket  which  must  have  been 
dropped  overboard  from  a  frigate  in  the  harbor,  for  it  was 
scooped  up  by  a  steam  shovel  while  excavating  for  the  Brooklyn- 
Battery  Tunnel.  We  also  were  given  two  War  of  1812  cannon; 
the  saddlebags  of  Dr.  Myron  Orton,  a  War  of  1812  Surgeon  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  complete  with  all  the  bottles  and  oldtime 
medicines;  a  War  of  1812  presentation  sword  given  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  Chrystie  by  Brigadier  General  Zebulon  M.  Pike 
in  1812;  and  a  very  rare  Civil  War  uniform  of  Duryea’s  Zouaves. 
A  most  welcome  addition  to  our  collection  of  Revolutionary 
relics  excavated  in  upper  New  York  City  and  formerly  exhibited 
at  the  Roger  Morris- Washington  Headquarters  Mansion,  was 
the  personal  collection  of  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  a  member  of 
the  Society’s  former  Field  Exploration  Committee. 

One  type  of  military  relic  in  which  we  are  extremely  interested 
is  the  engraved  powder  horn  carried  by  the  foot  soldiers  and 
artillerymen  in  all  the  wars  down  to  the  Mexican  War.  We  have 
the  second  largest  collection  in  any  historical  museum  and  so 
were  happy  to  add  these  new-comers:  the  William  Starling  horn 
of  1760  with  plans  of  Forts  Niagara  and  Ontario  engraved  on  it7"; 
the  Henry  McNeel  Revolutionary  horn,  Totowa  [Paterson, 
N.  J.],  1780”;  the  map  horn  of  Daniel  Menter,  1775;  and  the 
Black  Hawk  War  horn  of  Tim  Tansel,  a  professional  horn  en¬ 
graver  serving  with  the  army,  1832.  As  appropriate  decorations 
for  our  Revolutionary  W ar  gallery,  we  have  added  full-size  re¬ 
productions  of  a  dozen  of  the  flags  carried  by  our  soldiers  during 
this  period. 

Our  basement  museum  also  received  a  few  valued  additions, 
including  two  hand-pushed  Dutch  sleighs  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century;  a  Morrisania  volunteer  fire  company’s  hose  cart;  and 
a  pair  of  painted  leather  fire  buckets  of  1847,  the  most  beautiful 
ones  we  ever  saw.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  searching  for 
the  camera  and  equipment  of  an  oldtime  daguerreotype  studio 
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and  we  have  only  recently  secured  one  complete  with  all  the 
materials  necessary  to  make  this  charming  earliest  type  of 
photograph.  It  is  our  ambition  to  use  the  oldtime  method  and 
equipment  and  see  if  we  cannot  make  a  modern  daguerreotype 
to  rival  those  of  the  eighteen-forties  and  fifties. 

The  most  curious  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  museum 
pieces  to  come  to  us  in  many  a  day  has  just  arrived  as  this  is  being 
written.  It  is  none  other  than  the  original  wooden  leg  of  Honor¬ 
able  Gouverneur  Morris,  which  came  as  the  gift  of  one  of  his 
direct  descendants.  Morris  was  one  of  the  two  great  men  of  New 
York  to  wear  a  wooden  leg,  the  other,  as  you  very  well  know, 
being  old  Peter  Stuyvesant.  But  Morris  appears  to  have  lost  his 
leg  in  a  romantic  rather  than  in  a  military  encounter,  as  did  the 
redoubtable  Peter.  However,  there  seem  to  be  two  schools  of 
thought  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Gouverneur  Morris  came  by 
his  timber  toe.  One  group  of  historical  students  maintains  that  he 
lost  his  balance  and  then  his  leg  in  falling  from  a  carriage;  the 
other  asserts  that  the  accident  happened  as  he  was  precipitately 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  a  jealous  and  outraged  husband.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  loss  of  the  leg  seems  to  have  had  no  permanent  effect 
on  his  later  diplomatic  or  undiplomatic  career.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  the  leg  which  has  already  become  an  object  of  admiration 
and  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  one  eminent  orthopedic 
surgeon  with  a  taste  for  the  history  of  his  profession. 

Being  mindful  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Society’s  hundred 
and  fiftieth  birthday,  our  President,  on  November  25,  1953,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  Sesqui-Centennial  Committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  Dunlap  (Chairman),  Kimball,  and  Streeter,  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  with  the  Director  and  himself  as  ex-officio  members. 
As  a  result  of  their  several  meetings  it  was  determined  that  the 
event  could  be  satisfactorily  celebrated  by  carrying  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program: 

1.  A  banquet  for  officers,  trustees,  and  distinguished  guests  at  the 
Union  Club  on  May  3,  1954-  How  successfully  this  was  carried  out  you 
will  learn  by  turning  to  the  final  chapter  of  this  volume. 

2.  To  issue  a  Sesqui-Centennial  Medal  in  bronze  for  presentation  to 
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certain  appropriate  individuals  and  institutions  and  to  be  placed  on  sale 
to  the  commonality  at  $1.50  the  copy.  This  was  most  beautifully  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  design  by  Ralph  J.  Menconi,  executed  by  the  Aledallic  Art 
Company  in  an  edition  of  800  copies.  The  design  uses  the  seal  of  the 
Society  on  the  obverse  and  a  view  of  its  building  on  the  reverse,  with 
appropriate  lettering. 

3.  The  holding  of  special  exhibits  on  the  Society’s  history.  To  this 
end,  an  exhibition  dealing  directly  with  the  history  of  the  Society  was 
opened  in  the  spring  and  another  showing  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
Society  in  the  fall,  with  the  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  old  in¬ 
stitution  decorating  the  main  hall  throughout  the  year. 

4.  The  holding  of  a  meeting  for  the  members  and  invited  guests  on 
November  19,  1954,  at  which  the  President  of  the  Society  and  Professor 
Allan  Nevins  of  Columbia  University  should  be  the  speakers  and  at 
which  the  Society’s  sixth  Gold  Medal  for  Achievement  in  History 
should  be  awarded.  Plans  for  this  meeting  were  accordingly  made. 

5.  The  writing  of  a  Sesqui-Centennial  History  of  The  New-York 
Historical  Society  by  the  Director,  to  be  published  in  time  for  the 
November  19th  meeting.  As  you  see,  this,  too,  was  accomplished. 

In  bringing  up  to  date  this  account  of  President  Beekman’s 
administration,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that,  on  September  22, 
1954,  the  Board  of  Trustees  awarded  him  the  Society’s  Gold 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  in  recognition  of  his  twenty 
years  of  generous  and  outstanding  leadership  as  a  trustee  and 
officer  of  the  Society. 

Notes 

1  Checklist  of  the  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman  Collection  of  Astrolabes  and  Sun¬ 
dials,  by  H.  Maxson  Holloway,  in  Annual  Report  for  1945,  p.  63-79,  portrait  and 
three  illustrations;  The  Champlain  Astrolabe,  By  George  A.  Zabriskie,  in  Quarterly, 
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6  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  1804-1904.  By  Robert  Hendre  Kelby,  Li¬ 
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Catalogue  of  the  Commemorative  Exhibition  of  Historical  Treasures  from  the 
Collections  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  and  of  The  New-York  Historical 
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80  R.W.G.  Vail,  “The  Loyalist  Declaration  of  Dependence  of  November  28,  1776,” 
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91  Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D.,  “The  Origin  of  Bellevue  Hospital,”  in  our  Quarterly, 
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“Alice  Curtis  Desmond,  “General  Tom  Thumb’s  Widow:  The  Autobiography 
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77  Carolyn  Scoon,  “Cornelia  Duyckinck’s  Birthday  Spoon,”  in  our  Quarterly, 
October  1950,  pp.  3 15-3 17,  illus.;  The  Prentis  Collection,  by  Joseph  Downs  and 
John  Marshall  Phillips,  1951,  pp.,  29-32. 

78  Charles  E.  Baker,  “The  William  Starling  Powder  Horn  and  the  Niagara  Cam¬ 
paign  of  1759,”  in  our  Quarterly,  April  1948,  pp.  89-103,  illus. 

"‘"Annual  Report  for  1931,  pp.  15-17,  illus. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  (  I  783— I  859) 

Plaster  bust,  1928,  by  Daniel  Chester  French  (1850-1931) 
Gift  ( 1953)  °f  Mrs.  William  Penn  Cresson,  daughter  of  the  sculptor 
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IT  HAS  SOMETIMES  been  assumed  that  the  worthy  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker,  when  in  1809  he  dedicated  his  History 
of  New -York  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of 
the  Dutch  Dynasty  to  that  lusty  five-year-old  youngster  The 
New-York  Historical  Society,  did  so  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  We  would  not  suggest  any  action  so  undignified  on  the 
part  of  our  venerable  author,  though  he  may  have  had  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  when,  with  a  flourish,  he  wrote:  “To  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society  this  work  is  respectfully  dedicated,  as 
a  humble  and  unworthy  testimony  of  the  profound  veneration 
and  exalted  esteem  of  the  Society’s  Sincere  Well  Wisher  and 
Devoted  Servant,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.”  He  himself  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  originally  set  about  writing  a  good-natured 
parody  on  the  somewhat  pedantic  Picture  of  New-York;  or,  the 
Traveller's  Guide ,  through  the  Commercial  Metropolis  of  the 
United  States,  the  laborious  offspring  of  one  of  our  Society’s 
earliest  members,  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  which  appeared 
in  1 807  as  the  city’s  first  guide  book. 

There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  a  few  of  the  stuffier 
descendants  of  the  original  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam  did  not 
relish  our  author’s  gentle  satire.1  We  can  well  imagine  that  the 
Tenbroecks  may  have  resented  his  explanation  that  their  cog¬ 
nomen  was  derived  from  the  alleged  custom  of  their  worthy  emi¬ 
grant  ancestor’s  wearing  ten  pairs  of  breeches  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Hardenbroecks  cursed  him  roundly  in  Low  Dutch  for  ex- 

1  “It  is  more  ‘in  sorrow  than  in  anger’  that  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  add  to 
these  gross  instances  of  national  injustice,  a  recent  work  of  a  writer  of  our  own, 
who  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  American  literature.  I 
allude  to  the  burlesque  history  of  New-York,  in  which  it  is  painful  to  see  a  mind, 
as  admirable  for  its  exquisite  perception  of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  for  the  quick  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  wasting  the  riches  of  its  fancy  on  an  ungrateful  theme,  and  its 
exuberant  humor  in  a  coarse  caricature.” — An  Anniversary  Discourse ,  Delivered 
Before  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  December  7,  1818,  by  Gulian  Crom- 
melin  Verplanck,  Esq.  (NYHS  Collections,  Vol.  Ill,  1821,  p.  88). 
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plaining  that  their  revered  forebears  customarily  wore  hard 
breeks  or  tough  leather  smallclothes.  Perhaps  the  joke,  after  all, 
was  on  Washington  Irving  for,  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the 
publication  of  his  famous  History ,  he  became  a  life  member  of 
our  Society  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  his  genial  burlesque 
on  Dutch  New  York  had  made  him  a  famous  historian  in  spite 
of  himself.  So  he  was  compelled  to  spend  much  of  the  rest  of 
his  literary  life  continuing  in  more  sober  and  scholarly  fashion 
the  history  of  his  native  land  which  he  had  begun  with  so  much 
youthful  levity. 

W ashington  Irving  was  only  one  of  the  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  realized  that  our  Society  was  the  first  to  collect  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  so  was  worthy  of  their 
scholarly  commendation.  From  its  founding  in  1 804,  the  Society 
has  steadily  attracted  to  its  membership  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
our  nation  and  many  eminent  scholars  from  other  countries  as 
well.  What  a  distinguished  company  it  would  be  if  we  could 
assemble  our  famous  former  members  at  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration  in  November  at  which,  of  course,  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  would  be  given  the  place  of  honor. 

Unfortunately,  George  Washington  died  shortly  before  our 
Society  was  founded  but  from  John  Adams  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  every  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  member 
of  our  Society  with  the  possible  exception  of  Calvin  Coolidge, 
though  President  Eisenhower,  who  became  a  member  when  he 
was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  resigned  after 
occupying  the  White  House.  The  record  of  Coolidge’s  election 
cannot  be  found  in  our  files  and  so  it  is  possible  that  again  he 
“did  not  choose  to  run”  but  at  any  rate  he  was  most  willing  to 
pose  for  the  oil  portrait  painted  for  the  Society  by  our  Recording 
Secretary,  Mr.  DcWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A.,  who  also  painted 
from  life  our  portrait  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

2  We  have  in  our  collection  more  than  fifty  portraits  of  all  of  the  thirty-four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  oil,  watercolor,  drawing,  miniature,  silhouette  or 
sculpture,  not  to  mention  hundreds  of  portraits  of  all  of  the  Presidents  in  copper¬ 
plate,  steel  engraving,  etching,  lithograph,  woodcut,  or  photograph. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  (  I  743— I  826) 
Painted  from  life  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  1805 
Gift  of  Thomas  J.  Bryan,  1867 
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Jefferson’s  acknowledgement  of  election  to  the  society,  1814 
Manuscript  letter  in  the  Society's  Archives 


What  a  delightful  flavor  of  old-world  courtesy  we  find  in  the 
letter  which  the  venerable  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  John 
Pintard,  the  Recording  Secretary  of  our  Society: 

Sir  Adonticello  Jan.  9.  [18]  14 

I  have  duly  received  your  favor  of  Dec.  22  informing  me  that  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  has  been  pleased  to  elect  me  an  honorary 
member  of  that  institution.  I  am  entirely  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me 
by  this  election;  and  I  pray  you  to  become  the  channel  of  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Society.  At  this  distance,  and  at  my  time  of  life, 
I  cannot  but  be  conscious  how  little  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  further 
their  views:  but  I  shall  certainly,  and  with  great  pleasure,  embrace  any 
occasion  which  shall  occur  of  rendering  them  any  services  in  mv  power. 
With  these  assurances  be  so  good  as  to  accept  for  them  and  for  yourself 
those  of  mv  high  respect  and  consideration. 

Th:  Jefferson 


That  New  England  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  Virginia  in 
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J.  Q.  ADAMS’  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  ELECTION  TO  THE  SOCIETY,  1 8 14 
Manuscript  letter  in  tide  Society's  Archives 


courtesy  we  know  from  the  following  letter  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  written  to  Reverend  Samuel  Miller,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Society,  while  Adams  was  busy  negotiating  peace 
with  Great  Britain  after  the  War  of  1812: 

Sir.  Ghent  31.  July  1814 

I  have  received  from  iMr  Pintard  an  official  Notification  of  the  Honour 
done  me  by  the  New- York  Historical  Society  in  electing  me  an  honorary 
Member  of  that  Institution. 

I  beg  leave  Sir,  to  tender,  through  you  to  the  Society,  my  thanks  for 
this  testimonial  of  their  favour,  with  the  assurance  of  the  high  sense 
I  entertain  of  the  usefulness  of  their  Institution,  and  my  cordial  and 
ardent  wishes,  that  in  collecting  and  preserving  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity  the  historical  Records  of  our  Country,  their  task  may  be  always 
rendered  delightful  by  the  consciousness  of  perpetuating  the  glories  of 
the  past,  and  of  stimulating  those  of  the  future. 

I  am,  with  great  Respect,  Sir,  your  very  humble  and  obed\  Serv' 

John  Quincy  Adams 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  (  1 767— I  848) 
Painted  from  life  by  Asher  B.  Durand,  1834 
Gift  of  the  New  York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  1858 
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This  friendly  association  with  our  sixth  President,  so  happily 
begun  in  1814,  was  to  continue  for  thirty-four  years.  That  his 
membership  in  our  Society  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  President 
Adams  is  evident  from  his  acceptance  of  our  invitation  to  the 
Fortieth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  written  to  Erastus 
C.  Benedict  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  clear  but  some¬ 
what  shaky  handwriting  of  a  gentleman  of  seventy-seven  years: 

Quincy,  Masstts  12.  Novr  1844 

Sir. 

I  have  received  your  favour  of  the  26th  ult°.  with  the  invitation  of  the 
President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  inviting  my  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Society  which  in¬ 
vitation  I  take  great  pleasure  in  accepting,  and  I  will  use  my  best  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  punctual  to  the  time.  And  with  my  affectionate  respects 
to  the  President  of  the  Society  [Albert  Gallatin],  I  pray  you  to  assure 
him  that  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  will  be  to  me  a  warm  additional 
impulse  to  punctuality. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  Sir 

Your  obed*  Serv* 
John  Quincy  Adams 

Though  many  of  the  Presidents  were  elected  after  they  had 
reached  that  high  office  (Lincoln  on  the  day  after  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  in  1861),  not  a  few  became  members  long  before  they 
reached  the  White  House.  Lieutenant  General  Grant  was  elected 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Cleveland  when  he  was  Governor, 
Teddy  Roosevelt  when  he  was  a  North  Dakota  ranchman  in 
1885,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  was  studying  law  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  1906,  and  President  Eisenhower  when  he  was  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Society’s  correspondence  files  contain  many  interesting 
letters  from  future  Presidents.  A  characteristic  letter  from  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  written  from  his  home  at  689  Madison  Avenue 
to  Charles  Isham,  the  Librarian  of  the  Society  on  March  12, 
1888,  the  day  of  the  great  blizzard,  begins:  “Dear  Mr.  Isham, 
I  went  down  to  the  Society  Rooms  to  see  you  today  but  I  pre- 
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sume  the  blizzard  kept  you  at  home.”  Not  even  the  greatest 
blizzard  in  New  York’s  history  could  stop  the  strenuous  Teddy! 

The  same  year,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society,  an  obscure  college  professor  wrote  one 
of  his  rare  longhand  letters,  asking  permission  to  use  the  Library 
which,  in  those  days,  was  generally  available  to  non-members 
only  on  presentation  of  a  card  of  introduction.  The  professor 
identified  himself  (but  not  the  rest  of  his  party)  as  follows: 

Grand  Union  Hotel 
Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot 

New  York,  3rd  Sept.  1888 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Library, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  write  to  ask  if  permission  to  see  the  collections  of  the  Historical 
Library  can  be  accorded  to  me  and  my  party  (of  three).  Lately  Prof, 
of  History  and  Political  Science  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  as  you  may 
know,  I  am  now  Prof,  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Wesleyan 
Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn.  Cards  of  introduction  to  the  officers  of  the 
Library  would  be  highly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

From  George  Clinton  in  1777  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  1942, 
every  regularly  elected  Governor  of  New  York  State  has  been 
a  member  of  our  Society,  with  five  exceptions.  Many  of  them 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  past  of  their  native  State  and  did 
much  to  encourage  us  in  our  desire  to  see  its  history  preserved 
and  published.  The  list  of  famous  Governors,  not  counting  those 
who  later  became  Presidents,  include  such  names  as  John  Jay, 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  DeWitt  Clinton,  William  L.  Marcy, 
William  FI.  Seward,  Hamilton  Fish,  Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

It  is  indeed  thrilling  to  find  in  our  files  a  letter  of  appreciation 
for  his  election  to  the  Society  written  in  1 829  at  the  age  of  92  by 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Signers  of 
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JOHN  JAY  (1745-1829) 

Painted  from  life  by  Joseph  Wright,  1786 
Gift  of  John  Pintard,  1817 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  the  famous  patriot  from 
Maryland  was  not  the  only  Signer  to  belong  to  our  distinguished 
company.  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Pennsylvania  were  also 
members  as  well  as  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  who  helped 
draw  up,  though  he  did  not  sign,  the  famous  document  on  which 
our  liberties  are  founded. 

Let  us  look  at  the  roster  of  a  few  of  the  great  statesmen  who 
have  belonged  to  our  ancient  Society.  Beginning  with  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State  (at  first  they  were  called  Secretaries  of  Foreign 
Affairs),  we  find  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  John  Jay  heading 
the  list.  When  the  latter  resigned  to  become  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson  took  his  place.  Other 
eminent  holders  of  the  office  who  were  among  our  members, 
but  not  counting  those  who  later  became  Presidents,  were 
Timothy  Pickering,  Henry  Clay,  Edward  Livingston,  Daniel 
Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Edward  Everett,  William  L.  Marcy, 
Lewis  Cass,  William  H.  Seward,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  M. 
Evarts,  Elihu  Root  and  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

Two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  also  belong  in  our  distin¬ 
guished  roster:  Oliver  Wolcott  and  Albert  Gallatin;  two  Secre- 
taries  of  the  Navy:  the  eminent  historian  George  Bancroft  and 
the  novelist  James  K.  Paulding;  two  Attorneys  General:  Richard 
Rush  and  Caleb  Cushing;  and  one  Postmaster  General,  Francis 
Granger.  Our  membership  is  also  represented  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  Chief  Justices  John  Jay,  William  H. 
Taft,  and  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  bv  Justices  Brockholst  Living¬ 
ston  and  Joseph  Story;  and  by  the  following  foreign  ministers: 
Rufus  King  and  Edward  Everett,  Ministers  to  Great  Britain; 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  John  Bigelow,  Minis¬ 
ters  to  France;  Washington  Irving,  Minister  to  Spain;  and 
Andrew  D.  White,  Minister  to  Russia  and  Ambassador  to 
Germany. 

Gouverneur  Morris  who,  like  Peter  Stuyvesant,  was  a  valued 
New  York  public  servant  with  a  vivid  personality  and  a  wooden 
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leg,  and  who  was  our  Minister  to  France  during  the  French 
Revolution  and  ended  his  public  service  as  United  States  Senator 
in  1803,  wrote  to  John  Pintard,  our  Recording  Secretary,  the 
following  characteristic  letter  when  he  was  elected  to  resident 
membership  in  the  Society: 

Morrisania,  27  Jany.  1810 
Sir 

I  have  received  your  Favor  of  the  16th  and  enclose  a  Check  for  forty 
five  Dollars.  If  I  find  any  Books  or  Papers  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
Society  they  shall  be  furnished  to  you  with  great  Pleasure.  On  the  Con¬ 
ditions  you  mention  I  am  content  to  accept  of  the  Office.  In  all  Events 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Gentlemen  who  have  done  me  the  Honor  of 
their  Choice  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  communicating  the  deep  Sense 
I  entertain  of  their  Goodness.  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  but  an  unprofitable 
Servant.  I  have  not  the  Resolution  to  engage  in  any  Thing  like  Toil, 
for  since  I  was  dismissed  from  the  public  Service  my  Mind  has  had  such 
a  long  Holiday  that  like  a  Truant  Boy  it  can’t  bear  the  Sight  of  a  School. 

With  Esteem  and  Respect  I  am  Sir 

Your  obed1.  Servant 
Gouv  Morris 

The  greatest  orator  of  his  day  was  Edward  Everett,  the 
famous  Unitarian  minister  who  had  also  been  President  of 
Harvard,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  United  States  Representa¬ 
tive  and  Senator,  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Secretary  of 
State  under  Fillmore.  His  long  and  eloquent  oration  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  is  now  forgotten 
though  the  brief  remarks  of  a  tall,  angular  citizen  of  Illinois,  who 
was  given  a  spot  on  the  program  because  of  his  high  office,  will 
be  remembered  while  our  civilization  lasts. 

When  Everett  was  invited  to  attend  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  our  Society  he  wrote,  on  November  17,  1854,  a 
letter  summarizing  the  achievements  of  New  York  State  and  her 
distinguished  sons,  among  whom  he  particularly  mentioned  his 
fellow  members  DeWitt  Clinton,  Robert  Fulton,  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  and  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor  of  New  York, 
James  Kent.  He  continued: 
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. . .  Nor  have  you  less  to  boast  of  in  the  studies,  which  more  immediately 
belong  to  an  historical  society.  No  great  branch  of  literature  has  been 
so  successfully  cultivated  in  America  as  History.  .  .  .  America  has  within 

J  •  •  *  , .  _ 

twenty  five  years  produced  three  historians,  whose  works  will  go  down 
to  the  latest  posterity,  with  those  that  have  already  stood  the  test  of 
ages:  . . .  Irving,  Prescott  and  Bancroft.  I  believe  their  works  will  be  read 
till  the  English  language  is  forgotten.  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add,  that, 
while  they  belong  assuredly  not  only  to  the  Country  but  to  the  world, 
our  two  States  may  claim  the  more  immediate  property  in  them,  in  nearly 
equal  Shares.  The  Author  of  the  life  of  Columbus  [Washington  Irving] 
by  birth  &  residence  is  wholly  yours;  the  Author  of  Ferdinand  &  Isabella 
[William  H.  Prescott],  in  the  same  sense,  is  wholly  ours;  while  the  His¬ 
torian  of  the  United  States  [George  Bancroft]  has  divided  himself  pretty 
fairly  between  us. 

Membership  in  our  Society  was  no  empty  honor  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  historians,  for  its  meetings  brought  them  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  its  excellent  library  was  of  great  service  to 
them  all.  Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Everett  were  elected  the  same 
day  in  1 839  and  the  former  continued  a  member  until  his  death  in 
1891.  The  Society  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  his  eightieth 
birthday,  to  which  the  great  historian  replied  with  this  moving 
letter  to  Andrew  Warner,  the  Recording  Secretary: 

Newport,  R.  I. 

7.  October.  1880. 

My  dear  Air.  Secretary, 

The  congratulations  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  on  my  com¬ 
pleting  my  eightieth  year  touch  every  fibre  of  my  heart.  The  intimate 
relations  which  subsisted  between  us  during  my  long  residence  in  New 
York  are  fresh  in  my  memory;  and  I  am  ever  happy  in  its  constant  friend¬ 
ship  which  I  may  now  be  sure  will  follow  me  to  my  latest  days.  Express 
to  the  Society  the  gratitude  and  affection  with  which  I  receive  this  great 
evidence  of  its  regard. 

Most  truly  yours, 
George  Bancroft 

Irving,  Prescott,  and  Bancroft  were  not  the  only  historians  on 
our  membership  books,  of  course.  The  Italian  historian,  Carlo 
Botta;  George  Grote,  the  English  historian  of  Greece;  and  James 
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Bryce,  author  of  The  American  Commonwealth ,  are  there  and 
so  are  our  native  writers:  John  Lothrop  Motley,  historian  of  The 
Netherlands;  Jared  Sparks,  historian,  biographer,  and  President 
of  Harvard;  Francis  Parkman,  great  and  readable  historian  of 
Canada  and  the  West;  Benson  J.  Lossing,  historian  and  engraver, 
whose  illustrated  histories  have  been  industriously  mined  by  his 
successors;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  diplomat  and  historian  of  the 
Adams  family;  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  educator  and  historian  of  early 
American  literature  and  the  Revolution;  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  his- 
torian  of  the  American  colonies;  Peter  Force,  compiler  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Archives;  James  Truslow  Adams,  recent 
American  historian  of  distinction;  and  such  authorities  on  the 
Indian  as  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  William  L. 
Stone,  E.  George  Squier,  and  Daniel  G.  Brinton. 

Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  in  his  native  tongue,  Wa-o-wa-wa-na-onk, 
or  They  heard  his  voice ,  a  Cayuga  chief  who  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  and  became  a  government  interpreter  and  Civil  War 
surgeon,  was,  on  May  4,  1847,  a  guest  of  the  Society  when  his 
friend  the  great  anthropologist,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  read  a 
scholarly  paper  on  the  Iroquois  towns,  trails,  and  geographical 
names.  After  the  lecture,  Dr.  Wilson  was  invited  to  address  the 
Society.  “He  spoke  with  such  pathos  and  eloquence  of  his  people 
and  his  race,  their  ancient  prowess  and  generosity,  their  present 
weakness  and  dependence,  and  especially  upon  the  hard  fate  of  a 
small  band  of  Senecas  and  Cayugas  which  had  recently  been 
hurried  into  the  western  wilderness  to  perish,  that  all  present 
were  deeply  moved  by  his  eloquence.”  He  said  in  part: 

You  see  before  you  an  Iroquois,  yes,  a  native  American!  You  have 
heard  a  history  of  the  great  Indian  trails,  the  geography  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  before  it  was  known  to  the  Pale  Faces.  The  land  of 
Ga-nun-no,  was  once  laced  by  these  trails  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  trails 
that  my  people  had  trod  for  centuries— worn  so  deep  by  the  feet  of 
the  Iroquois,  that  they  became  your  own  roads  of  travel,  when  my 
people  no  longer  walked  in  them.  Your  highways  still  lie  in  those  paths, 
the  same  lines  of  communication  bind  one  part  of  the  “Long  House”  to 

3  Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  by  Orsamus  Turner,  Buffalo,  1849, 
p.  64  note. 
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another.  My  friend  has  told  you  that  the  Iroquois  have  no  monuments. 
These  are  their  monuments.  The  land  of  Ga-nun-no,  the  Empire  State, 
is  our  monument.  We  wish  to  lay  our  bones  under  its  soil  among  those 
of  our  fathers.  We  shall  not  long  occupy  much  room  in  living— still  less 
when  we  are  gone.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  told  that  the  first  object  of  this  Society  is  to  preserve  the 
history  of  the  State  of  New  York.  You,  all  of  you,  know  that  alike  in  its 
wars  and  its  treaties  the  Iroquois,  long  before  the  Revolution,  formed 
a  part  of  that  history;  that  they  were  then  one  in  council  with  you,  and 
were  taught  to  believe  themselves  one  in  interest.  In  your  last  war  with 
England  [the  War  of  1812],  your  red  brother— your  elder  brother— still 
came  to  help  you,  as  of  old,  on  the  Canadian  frontier!  Have  we,  the  first 
holders  of  this  prosperous  region,  no  longer  a  share  in  your  history? 
Glad  were  your  forefathers  to  sit  down  upon  the  threshold  of  the  “Long 
House”;  rich,  did  they  then  hold  themselves,  in  getting  the  mere  sweep¬ 
ings  from  its  door.  Had  our  forefathers  spurned  you  from  it  when  the 
French  were  thundering  at  the  opposite  end,  to  get  a  passage  through 
and  drive  you  into  the  sea,  whatever  has  been  the  fate  of  other  Indians, 
the  Iroquois  might  still  have  been  a  nation;  and  I,  instead  of  pleading  here 
for  the  privilege  of  lingering  within  your  borders,  I  too  might  have  had 
a  country! 1 

It  is  fitting  to  record  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 
“Wa-  o-wa-wa-na-onk  or  Peter  Wilson  (an  Iroquois)  of  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,”  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Society.  W e  still  have  his  letter  of  acceptance  with  which 
he  sent  some  books  in  the  Seneca  language  for  preservation  in  our 
Library.  Our  second  distinguished  Indian  member  was  Kah-ge- 
ga-gah-bowh,  or  George  Copway,  Chief  of  the  Ojibways  and 
author  of  several  books  on  his  nation,  who  was  elected  a  Cor¬ 
responding  Member  the  following  year.  And  we  should  not 
forget  that  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker,  a  Seneca  Indian  and  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  the  Iroquois,  is  one  of  our  Associate  Members 
today. 

The  fine  art  of  keeping  a  daily  journal  is  all  but  lost,  though  an 
observant  diarist  is  often  a  great  historian,  perhaps  without  realiz¬ 
ing  it.  During  the  life  of  our  Society  there  have  been  three  great 
American  diarists  and,  fortunately,  the  better  parts  of  their 

4New-York  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  1847,  p.  65-69;  also  quoted  in  part 
in  Turner,  op.  cit. 
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diaries  have  been  preserved  and  published  and,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  surmised,  all  three  were  members  of  our  Society.  Their 
combined  records  of  men  and  events,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1820  to  1827,  cover  nearly  a  century,  from  1784  to  1875. 
Reverend  William  Bentley  of  Salem  was  a  scholarly,  genial  and 
inquisitive  old  fellow  who  knew  everybody  in  Massachusetts 
from  the  Governor  to  the  freaks  in  the  circus  side  shows;  Philip 


I.  N.  PHELPS  STOKES 
(1867-1944) 

Painted  from  life  for  The  New-York 
Historical  Society  by  DeWitt  M.  Lock- 
man,  N.A.,  1930 

The  Society’s  121st  anniversary  was  ob¬ 
served  in  1925  by  the  presentation  of  its 
first  Gold  Medal  for  Achievement  in 
History  to  Mr.  Stokes  in  recognition  of 
his  monumental  work:  the  Iconography  of 
Manhattan  Island 


Hone  (whose  manuscript  diaries,  much  of  them  still  unpub¬ 
lished,  are  on  the  shelves  of  our  Library)  was  a  prominent  New 
York  merchant  who  impersonally  recorded  the  social,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  political  life  of  his  city,  State,  and  nation;  and  George 
Templeton  Strong  was  another  observant  New  Yorker  who, 
however,  wrote  far  from  impersonally,  of  the  social,  educational, 
musical,  and  religious  goings-on  of  his  native  town.  He  joined 
our  Society  at  the  age  of  twenty -three  and  was  frankly  bored  by 
the  lectures,  as  he  sarcastically  recorded  in  his  diary. 

Of  course,  practically  all  of  the  local  historians  and  antiquaries 
of  our  region,  from  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  to  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  author  of  the  great  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island , 
were  members,  as  well  as  many  from  other  States.  Famous  west¬ 
ern  explorers  and  travellers  who  helped  make  and  record  history, 
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in  addition  to  Irving  and  Parkman,  include  the  fiery  and  quarrel¬ 
some  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont,  who  explored  Oregon 
and  helped  bring  California  into  the  Union;  the  natural  scientist 
and  explorer,  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt;  and,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  General  John  A.  Sutter,  pioneer  of  Oregon  and 
California,  founder  of  Sutter’s  Fort  and  Sacramento,  on  whose 
property  California  gold  was  first  discovered  though  he  got  none 
of  it. 

As  you  might  imagine,  historians  are  not  the  only  literary  folk 
on  our  rolls,  for  we  find  such  names  as  Noah  Webster,  famous 
for  his  blue-backed  spellers;  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  our  first 
professional  novelist;  Washington  Irving  and  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  of  course;  and  such  poets  as  William  Cullen  Brvant, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  the  English  Poet  Laureate, 
Robert  Southey.  Then  there  is  James  K.  Paulding  who  helped 
Irving  edit  Salmagundi ,  wrote  The  Dutchman1 s  Fireside ,  and 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  better 
known  as  “Peter  Parley”;  the  editors  George  William  Curtis  of 
Harper's  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder  of  the  Century;  the  novel¬ 
ists  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  Paul  Leicester  Ford;  the  genial 
humorist,  John  Kendrick  Bangs;  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  roster  includes  many  famous  publishers  such  as  Isaiah 
Thomas  of  Worcester,  founder  of  our  younger  sister,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society,  and  James  T.  Fields  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Boston  publishing  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields; 
and  our  local  publishers,  Horace  Greeley  and  Charles  Scribner. 
We  must  not  forget  our  members  the  bibliographers,  like  Joseph 
Sabin,  Charles  R.  Hildeburn,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Victor 
Hugo  Paltsits  and,  greatest  of  all,  Wilberforce  Eames,  who  live 
in  their  publications  and  in  grateful  acknowledgments  in  the 
writings  of  others. 

During  at  least  the  first  half-century  of  our  history,  many 
famous  clergymen,  doctors,  educators,  and  lawyers  belonged  to 
our  Society,  including  such  people  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the 
Sio-ner;  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale;  Josiah 
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Quincy,  President  of  Harvard;  the  famed  pulpit  orators  and 
abolitionists  Reverend  William  Ellery  Channing  of  Boston  and 
Reverend  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  Brooklyn;  and  Andrew  D. 
White,  diplomat,  historian,  and  first  president  of  Cornell,  as  well 
as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  many  others  from  the  faculties 
of  Columbia,  New  York  University,  and  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

If  you  are  a  book  collector,  the  following  names  will  mean 
much  to  you  for  they  are  members  of  our  fraternity  whose  great 
collections  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  prints  were  famous  in 
their  day  and  brought  distinction  to  the  public  collections  they 
enriched  or  the  auctions  at  which  they  were  dispersed:  John 
Carter  Brown  whose  magnificent  sixteenth-,  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  Americana  went  to  Brown  University;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Clements  whose  Revolutionary  and  other  Americana  is 
at  the  University  of  Michigan;  James  B.  Wilbur  whose  matchless 
Vermontiana  is  at  the  University  of  Vermont  and  who  was  the 
benefactor  of  our  own  and  other  libraries;  Lyman  C.  Draper 
whose  great  collection  of  Western  manuscripts  is  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  Grenville  Kane  whose  Americana  of  great 
rarity  is  at  Princeton;  and  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  whose  wonderful 
library  is  endowed  for  the  use  of  the  public  at  Philadelphia.  In  our 
own  city  there  arc  the  outstanding  James  Lenox  collection  of 
Americana,  the  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  collection  of  extra-illus¬ 
trated  history,  the  Worthington  C.  Ford  Americana,  the  Samuel 
P.  Avery  prints,  the  George  Bancroft  library,  and  the  Alexander 
Maitland  collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library;  The 
Francis  L.  Hawks,  Rufus  and  Charles  King,  Buckingham  Smith 
and  Daniel  Parish,  Jr.,  collections  in  our  Library  and  the  Edward 
W.  C.  Arnold  collection  of  New  York  views  recently  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  this  distinguished 
group  of  collectors  we  should  also  mention  Dr.  Lathrop  C. 
Harper,  wise  and  scholarly  builder  of  public  and  private  libraries 
of  Americana  and  incunabula  whose  generous  bequests  will 
yreatly  benefit  our  chief  American  history  libraries. 
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There  are  also  the  famous  libraries  of  our  former  members 
which  were  sold  at  auction,  to  enrich  the  public  institutions  and 
private  collections  of  the  country,  including  that  of  George 
Brinley,  the  greatest  Americana  sale  of  all  time;  the  Robert  Hoe 
library,  one  of  the  greatest  general  sales  of  extreme  rarities;  the 
Samuel  S.  Purple  genealogical  collection;  the  Russell  Benedict 
library  of  early  laws;  the  choice  Americana  collection  of  our 
warm  friend  Henry  F.  DePuy;  the  notable  Adrian  H.  Joline 
autographs;  the  very  select  Beverly  Chew  library  of  English 
literature;  and  the  large  general  collections  of  Henry  W.  Poor 
and  Edwin  B.  Holden.  What  fun  it  would  be  to  assemble  this 
group  of  great  booklovers  around  the  table  of  a  modern  Mermaid 
Tavern  of  a  wintry  evening! 

Since  our  library  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  fields  of  American 
military  and  naval  history,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  have  had 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  among  our  distinguished  members,  a 
few  of  whom  we  will  introduce  to  you.  There  is  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  who  brought  French  aid  to  Washington;  Brigadier 
General  Rufus  Putnam,  also  a  Revolutionary  War  officer  and 
organizer  of  the  Ohio  Company;  Major  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  “Old  Rough-and-Ready,”  hero  of  the  Mexican  War 
who  rode  into  the  White  House  on  his  military  record;  Major 
General  John  E.  Wool  who  won  fame  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
Wars;  Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott,  with  distinguished 
service  in  three  wars;  Generals  U.  S.  Grant,  George  B.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  and  William  T.  Sherman  and  Major  General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles  of  the  Civil  War  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  War  Between  the 
States;  and  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The 
Navy  is  also  represented  on  our  roll  of  members  by  such  names 
as  Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Preble  of  the  Civil  War;  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  George  Dewey,  hero  of  Manila  Bay  in  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  War;  and  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer  of  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  entire  distinguished  membership  of  the 
Naval  History  Society  which  we  absorbed. 

It  also  seems  fitting  that  the  Society  with  the  largest  collection 
of  early  American  oil  portraits  should  have  had  eminent  artists 
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among  its  members  and  that  ail  of  them  should  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  galleries.  And  what  a  talented  and  interesting  group 
they  are!  There  is  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  patriot-painter  of  the 
Revolution,  whose  great  historic  paintings  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  are  admired  each  year  by  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  to 
Washington,  whose  best  work  is  in  his  Trumbull  Gallery  at 
Vale,  who  was  President  of  the  American  Academy  and  Vice- 
President  of  our  Society.  There  is  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  the 
sprightly  and  popular  New  York  portrait  painter  whose  life  by 
Harold  E.  Dickson  was  published  by  our  Society  in  1949.  The 
much  more  distinguished  Philadelphia  portrait  painter,  father  of 
a  family  of  artists  and  museum  promoter,  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
was  of  our  company  and  also  Asher  B.  Durand,  portrait,  land¬ 
scape,  and  figure  painter  and  engraver,  a  founder  and  President 
of  the  National  Academy.  The  talented  and  versatile  William 

J 

Dunlap,  portrait  painter,  dramatist,  theatrical  producer,  first  his¬ 
torian  of  American  art  and  theatre,  a  founder  and  Secretary  of 
the  National  Academy,  was  an  active  member  of  our  Society, 
which  owns  and  has  published  his  diaries.  William  Sidney  Mount 
of  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island,  portrait  painter  but  more  famous 
for  his  still-popular  rural  genre  paintings;  and  Robert  W.  Weir, 
Professor  of  Drawing  at  W est  Point  and  well  known  in  his  day 
as  a  portrait  and  figure  painter  whose  Hudson  River  landscapes 
are  still  in  demand,  belonged  to  our  group  of  artists. 

A  much  better  remembered  artist  is  the  portrait  painter  and 
Professor  of  Art  at  New  York  University,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
whose  greatest  fame,  however,  is  in  the  field  of  invention.  George 
Catlin  was  first  a  portrait  and  miniature  painter  but  his  lasting 
reputation  rests  on  his  paintings  and  sketches  of  the  Indian  life 
of  the  West,  made  popular  on  two  continents  by  his  illustrated 
books  and  his  exhibitions.  Our  Society  owns  one  of  the  large 
collections  of  his  drawings  of  Indian  life. 

Our  member,  John  Rogers,  made  sculpture  popular,  under¬ 
standable,  and  available  at  modest  cost  to  everyone.  In  great 
demand  during  and  after  the  Civil  War,  his  delightful  small 
sculptured  groups  lost  their  popularity  for  a  time  but  are  now 
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28  October  1S4? 


Dear  Mr.  Vails 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that  I  have 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  tike  New 
York  Historical' Society.  Naturally,  I  am 
proud  to  accept  the  membership,  and  am  truly 
appreciative  of  the  distinction  accorded  ise. 
Will  you  please  convey  my  grateful  thanks  to 
your  members? 


if.  R.  V,.  G.  Vail 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees 
The  New-York  Historical  Society 
170  Central  Park  West 
New  York  24,  New  York 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  S  LETTER  ACCEPTING  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETY 


GENERAL  (NOW  PRESIDENT)  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
Sketches  by  Enit  Kaufman 
Gift  of  the  artist,  1 947 
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eagerly  sought  once  more.  Our  virtually  complete  collection  of 
his  published  works,  together  with  other  privately  made  por¬ 
traits  and  groups,  have  their  own  permanent  gallery,  and  we  own 
a  large  collection  of  his  letters  and  papers  as  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
Anderson,  father  of  American  wood-engraving,  and  our  Hon¬ 
orary  Member,  is  largely  represented  in  our  Library,  including 
the  charming  woodcut  of  St.  Nicholas,  executed  for  our  Society. 
And  we  are  happy  that  we  still  have  with  us  the  distinguished 
portrait  painter,  Mr.  DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A.,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Academy  and  of  the  Allied  Artists  of 
America,  Chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Portrait 
Painters,  Recording  Secretary,  Patron,  and  Medalist  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  whose  more  than  500  portraits  will  remain  his  permanent 
monument. 

We  are  proud  that  our  members  are  doers  and  not  merely 
scholarly  philosophers.  Who  was  it  who  introduced  the  method 
of  vaccination  with  cowpox  virus  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox? 
Our  member,  the  English  physician,  Dr.  Edward  Jenner.  Who 
went  around  the  world  with  Captain  Cook  to  collect  biological 
specimens  and  became  a  famous  botanist  and  President  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  Royal  Society?  Our  member,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Who  con¬ 
tinued  the  discoveries  of  the  great  English  astronomer,  Sir 
William  Herschel?  Our  member,  his  talented  son,  Sir  John  F.  W. 
Herschcl  who  was  also  distinguished  as  a  chemist  and  did  much  to 
improve  photography.  Who  was  the  well-known  early  Ameri¬ 
can  botanist  and  writer  on  fish  and  shells,  who  taught  at  Transyl¬ 
vania  ETniversity  and  wrote  numerous  books  of  travel  and 
American  history?  Our  member,  Constantine  S.  Rafinesque. 
Who  was  the  first  important  American  geologist,  a  Scotch  phi¬ 
lanthropist  and  the  founder  of  New  Harmony  and  other  ideal¬ 
istic  communities?  Our  member,  William  Maclure.  Who  was 
the  great  American  navigator  whose  manual  on  the  subject  has 
been  standard  since  1802?  Our  member,  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 
Who  are  the  men  who  built  the  first  practical  steamboat,  in¬ 
vented  the  telegraph,  laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  began  the 
modern  navy  by  building  the  Monitor ,  constructed  the  first  sue- 
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cessful  electromagnet,  dynamo  and  transformer,  and  served  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution?  Our  members, 
Robert  Fulton,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  John  Erics¬ 
son,  and  Joseph  Henry. 

America  has  been  famous  for  her  men  of  vision  and  of  means 
who  were  also  great  and  generous  philanthropists.  Many  of  them 
have  had  sufficient  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  our  Society  to  be- 
come  its  members  and  Patrons.  They  include  such  distinguished 
citizens  as  John  Jacob  and  William  B.  Astor,  August  Belmont, 
Peter  Cooper,  Edward  H.  Harriman,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Archer 
M.  and  Collis  P.  Huntington,  James  Lenox,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
the  Elder,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Van  Schaack 
Roosevelt,  Russell  Sage,  Jacob  Schiff,  Cornelius  and  William  K. 
Vanderbilt— the  doers,  the  empire-builders  of  America. 

Many  distinguished  scholars,  thinkers,  and  valued  public  serv¬ 
ants  in  Europe  and  in  South  and  Central  America  have  also  been 
of  our  membership.  Varied  in  abilities  and  temperament,  they 
are  alike  only  in  that  they  have  reached  places  of  distinction  in 
their  own  lands  and  in  the  estimation  of  other  peoples  as  well.  We 
are  proud  that  these  names  are  among  them:  Baron  Randall 
Thomas  Davidson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Desideratus 
Cardinal  Mercier  who  braved  the  invader  during  the  occupation 
of  Belgium  in  World  War  I;  the  brave  and  well-loved  King 
Albert  of  Belgium;  Britain’s  great  Prime  Minister,  William  E. 
Gladstone;  Francis  Marquis  de  Barbe-Marbois,  Napoleon’s  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Treasury  ,  who  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States; 
and  Otto  Edward  Leopold  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen,  the  Iron 
Duke,  creator  and  first  Chancellor  of  the  once-powerful  Ger¬ 
man  Empire. 

When  we  read  this  partial  roster  of  the  members  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  we  may  indeed  be  proud  of  the  distinguished  fellowship 
which,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  has  shown,  by  its  association  with 
us,  its  confidence  in  the  importance  and  success  of  our  under¬ 
takings.  Membership  in  The  New-York  Historical  Society  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  certain  distinction  for,  throughout  the  years,  it  has 
been  a  goodly  company. 
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Soup. 

Green  Turtle.  rprlng  Vegetable. 


Boiled  Trout,  UoUandaiae  Sauce. 


fiol). 


Baked  Codfish,  Mushroom  Sauce. 


HflfPCS. 


Barvn  of  B<»*f. 

G«wr*e,  Apple  Sauce. 
Turkey,  GioWt  Sauce. 

Ham.  Champagne  Sauce. 
Spring  Chicken*.  Larded . 
Ca|*»n.  Cherry  Wine  Sauce. 
Saddle  of  Venison.  .Jelly  Sauce. 
Sturted  Loin  of  Veal,  Madeira  Sauce. 


aOJi/iSi?, 

C  orned  Beef. 

Beef  Tongue. 

J«eg  «»f  Pork. 
Turkey  and  Oyster. 

Caj k»iis,  with  Pork. 
Fricasseed  Chicken. 
Stuffed  Calf's  Head. 

I A-ii  of  Mutton,  with  Peas. 


<£oli)  (Ornamental  Dishes. 

Swan  on  a  Pedestal. 

Kels  in  form  of  Serjient. 

Flying  Birds  on  a  Pedestal. 

Boned  Turkey,  with  Jelly,  on  Socle. 

Bastion  of  Chicken*  w  ith  National  C  lor*. 

Stuffed  Capon  on  Socle,  Garnished  with  Vegetable*. 

Oak©  of  Game  on  Socle,  (hrnameiited  with  Ateletu*  and  Jelly. 


Sibt  Dietjra. 


Evalapod  Oy<ter*. 

Kobin  Pie,  Game  Sauce. 

Partridges  with  Sour  Krone 
Lamb  Fries.  Fried  in  Butter. 

Bridled  Quail.  Truffle  Sauce. 

Filets  of  Chicken,  B'Artols©  Style. 

Timbale  of  Macaroni,  Parisian  Mode. 

FUets  of  Veal,  with  Mashed  Potato**#, 
l^anib  Chops  with  Gardner's  Sauce. 

Pate  Chaud.  Garnished  with  Snipe. 

Larded  FUets  of  Bas**  D'Orsey's  Style. 

Larded  Filets  of  Beef,  with  Mushroom*, 
larded  Sweet  Bread*,  with  Green  Peas 
Small  Basket  of  Noullle.  Garnish©*!  with  Saiplcon. 


(foil)  Sibc  Disljcs. 


A«fdc  of  FUet  of  Trou  f. 

Ma>  onn*h«-  of  *  hi  ken. 

Van  .*k*uUn  Vegetable*. 

Jelly.  New  V<*rk  MMa 
Boned  QoidW,  en  Belle  Vue. 


Aspic  of  Oeara  of  Chicken. 

.Aside  of  Game,  with  Vegetables. 

Sp*all  BaMions,  l  reteh  t  Mod-. 

('baud  Frokl  of  Game.  Washington  Style. 
MayonnaU©  of  Lobsters,  In  B*wdur©  of  Jelly, 


Green  Awn. 

BoLUd  Klee. 

Stewed  Tomatoes 
Baked  Sweet  Potato**©. 
Cauliflower*.  ‘  ream  Sau«*e. 
Green  Beans,  fctewarfa  Sauce. 


ihadablts. 

Celery. 

Lettuce. 

Mashed  Squash, 
flldnach,  with  Cream. 
Baked  Mashed  Potatoes. 
Green  Pea*.  French  Mode. 


llora#  Radish. 

Boiled  potato***. 
Turnips  with  Milk. 
Cabbage,  White  Sauce. 
Parsnips  FHed  In  Hat  u*r. 
Boiled  thdons,  Butter  sauco. 


(Paine. 


Partridge* 

Bla«k  Murk. 

Canvas  Back  Duck*. 


Grey  Duck. 

Red  Head  Mucks. 
Widgeons, 


Brandt. 

Wild  Goo*©. 
Broiled  Quail. 


Hm*d  BHK 
Wild  Turkey. 
Broiled  Rob(n  Snipe. 


PW>wif  Vase*. 
Modern  Temp!©. 
Venetian  Ifanolon. 
Pyramid  of  Liberty. 


(Pniamrntal  Jlaetrn. 

Th«  Grace*. 

Temple  of  History, 
National  Pyramids, 
htatuct  of  Llteraturo, 


Gothle  Tower. 
Gothic  Pavilion. 
Turkish  Patihoii. 
American  Tvuiplu. 


iJaetrn. 


f  harlot te  Rmoa. 
Swi>*  Meringue#. 


Cham l 'ague  Jellv 
French  Creatu  Or 


Oakes. 


Ruin  Jelly.  Blanc  Manger. 

Bavarian  Chceaa.  Jolly  Ru»*«. 


(Coiifrctioimn. 


Macaronies. 

Jelly  Meringue*. 


Almond  Cakes. 
Fruit  Cakes. 


KW*. 

Punch  Cake*. 


Ladles’  Finger*. 
Boston  Cream  Cakes, 


/vuit. 


* 


lee  Cream. 

4*t#r  hjousr,  Xot**V*r  2<»iA,  lfc.%4. 


Orange  Salable. 


Coffee. 


I 
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ELEGANT  DINNERS 
AND  ELOQUENT  DINERS 


THE  NATIVES  of  New  Amsterdam  have  always  been 
famous  for  their  enjoyment  of  oratory  and  ample  prov¬ 
ender,  when  properly  washed  down  with  a  goodly  beaker  of 
Holland  gin.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  that  their  descendants 
should  also  take  pleasure  in  learning,  set  forth  with  taste  and  elo¬ 
quence,  and  that  they  should  then  adjourn  to  a  nearby  hostelry 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  vine  and  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  drinking  of  patriotic  and  graceful  toasts 
until  their  elocution  and  madeira  should  be  exhausted.  And  so  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  The  New-York  Historical  Society, 
where  the  old  traditions  of  our  metropolis  are  piously  observed, 
should  have  carried  on  this  ancient  and  delightful  custom  and  that 
they  should  plan  a  fitting  celebration  for  each  important  an¬ 
niversary.  We  will  therefore  be  indulging  in  a  praiseworthy  bit 
of  ancestor-worship  if  we  recall  a  few  of  the  occasions  when  our 
forefathers  celebrated  the  birthday  of  this  or  that  worthy  person 
or  historical  event  and,  by  so  doing,  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  bygone 
day  when  our  citizens  lived  graciously  even  though  they  some¬ 
times  paid  for  it  with  a  touch  of  the  gout.  So  that  you  may  get 
the  genuine  flavor  of  the  times  of  which  we  are  to  speak,  we  will 
now  and  then  quote  from  the  minutes  of  our  Society,  the  diaries 
and  letters  of  the  participants,  or  from  the  contemporary  news¬ 
papers  and  historical  journals. 

As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act  of  our  play,  James  Madison 
is  President  and  our  former  Governor,  George  Clinton,  is  Vice- 
President.  The  wars  of  Europe  are  causing  us  much  uneasiness, 
we  have  enacted  additional  laws  restricting  our  commerce  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  our  harbor  is  being  fortified  with 
newly  built  forts  on  Governor’s,  Bedloe’s,  and  Ellis  Islands  and 
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another  is  projected  at  the  Battery.  Our  people  are  moving 
steadily  westward,  large  tracts  are  being  taken  over  from  the 
Indians  in  Indiana,  the  Territory  of  Illinois  has  been  set  up  and 
Astor’s  American  Fur  Company  incorporated  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  western  wilderness. 

THE  BI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  COMING  OF  HUDSON 

WE  ARE  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  Court 
Room  of  the  old  City  Hall,  still  generally  referred  to  as 
Federal  Hall,  on  Wall  Street.  The  date  is  September  4th,  1809, 
and  we  are  met  “to  commemorate  the  second  century  since  the 
discovery  of  this  part  of  America  by  Captain  Henry  Hudson.” 1 
The  genial  and  eminent  attorney,  William  Johnson,  Law  Re¬ 
porter  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  chairman  of  the 
Society’s  Standing  Committee,  is  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
President  Egbert  Benson  and  the  members  present  include  many 
well-known  citizens  such  as  the  Honorable  Gouverneur  Morris 
and,  of  course,  City  Clerk  John  Pintard,  Founder  of  the  Society 
and  its  Recording  Secretary,  from  whose  minutes  we  learn  that 
the  “Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Miller  delivered  a  learned  and  in¬ 
teresting  discourse,  illustrative  of  this  event,  before  a  large  and 
respectable  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  whom  were 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  [Daniel  D.  Tompkins]  and  the 
Mayor  [the  Revolutionary  hero,  Colonel  Marinus  Willett]  and 
Corporation  of  this  City.”1  Dr.  Miller’s  “Discourse,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  discovery  of  New-York  by  Henry  Hudson,” 
appeared,  together  with  the  narratives  of  Verrazano  and  Hudson 
and  other  documents,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Society,  published  in  1 8 1 1 .  The  worthy  Doctor  ended  his  ex¬ 
cellent  oration  with  the  pious  wish:  “May  every  successive  re¬ 
turn  of  our  Anniversary  find  us  more  active  and  useful;  our  City 
more  flourishing;  and  our  State  more  enlightened,  prosperous 
and  happy!” 


SAMUEL  LATHAM  MITCHILL,  M.D.  (  I  764— I  83  I  ) 
Crayon  portrait  by  James  Sharpies  (c.  .1751-181 1 ) 
Gift  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  1816 
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"AFTER  the  discourse  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  C  Jit y 
ii  Hotel,”  the  ladies  and  most  of  t he  rest  of  the  audience 
having  gone  home  for  their  dinners,  and  the  members  and  their 
ten  invited  guests  (including  the  former  Mayor  and  present 
State  Senator,  DeVVitt  Clinton,  Postmaster  I  heodorus  llailey 
and  the  Swedish  Consul,  1  lenry  ( Film)  continued  the  events  of 
the  day  with  a  little  routine  Society  business  including  the  noun 
nation  of  new  members,  among  whom  were  Oliver  Wolcott, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Washington  Irving. 

At  four  o’clock  the  Society  “sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Fay  and  ( Jibson,  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
shell  and  other  fish,  with  which  our  waters  abound,  wild  pigeons 
and  succotash  (Indian  corn  and  beans),  the  favorite  dish  of  the 
season,  with  the  different  meats  introduced  into  the  country  by 
the  European  settlers.”  We  presume  that  this  typically  Amen 
can  repast  contained  other  courses,  desserts  and  sufficient  tnadeira 
to  last  through  the  list  of  thirty-one  toasts. 

That  our  good  friends  of  r  Hop  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  their 
colonial  ancestors  as  trenchermen  is  eloquently  demonstrated 
when  we  remember  that  “the  following  commemorative  toasts 
were  drunk  on  the  occasion:  ”  I  o  Christopher  Columbus; Queen 
Isabella;  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot;  John  Verrazano;  I  lenry 
Hudson,  “the  enterprising  and  intrepid  navigator.  I  hough  dis 
astrous  his  end,  yet  fortunate  is  his  renown,  for  the  majestic  river 
which  bears  his  name  shall  render  it  immortal”;  I  he  Fourth  of 
September,  1609,  “The  day  on  which  Hudson  landed  on  our 
shores;”  and  the  following  governors  of  Colony  and  State: 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Richard  Nicolls, 
Ceorge  Clinton;  and  these  historians  and  compilers  of  our  local 
voyages:  William  Smith,  Richard  I  lakluyt  and  Samuel  Purchas, 
William  Stith,  Cadwallader  Golden,  Samuel  Smith,  Jeremy  Bel 
knap  and  George  R.  Minot;  Hie  United  States  of  America;  I  he 
State  of  New  York;  The  Massachusetts  1  fistorical  Society, 
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“which  set  the  honorable  example  of  collecting  and  preserving 
what  relates  to  the  history  of  our  country”;  and  Our  Forefathers. 

After  the  preceding  regular  toasts  were  “drank”  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayor  retired  and  the  more  hardy  clergy  and  laity  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  following  volunteer  toasts:  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (by  the  Chairman),  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  City  of  New  York  (fittingly  proposed  by  John 
Pintard,  the  City  Clerk) ;  “The  speedy  termination  of  our  for¬ 
eign  relations"  (by  the  toastmaster,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 
Commenting  on  this  singular  toast,  the  editor  of  The  Neve- York 
Evening  Post  sourly  observed:  “The  learned  president  [presid¬ 
ing  officer]  it  seems,  is  for  a  perpetual  non-intercourse  with  all 
the  world.  What  a  charming  man  to  represent  a  commercial 
city?”'). 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  history,  Colonel  Williams  of  the 
United  States  Engineers  then  proposed  a  graceful  and  appro¬ 
priate  toast:  “May  our  knowledge  of  past  times  teach  us  to  en¬ 
joy  the  present  and  improve  the  future,”  and  Simeon  DeWitt, 
Washington’s  Surveyor  General,  followed  with  the  sentiment: 
“May  our  successors,  a  century  hence,  celebrate  the  same  event 
which  we,  this  day,  commemorate,”  which  hope  was  most 
lavishly  realized  in  1 909  by  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.  The 
next  toast  was  of  particular  interest,  for  Dr.  David  Hosack  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  honor  “The  memory  of  St.  Nicholas.  May  the 
virtuous  habits  and  simple  manners  of  our  Dutch  ancestors  be  not 
lost  in  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the  present  times.”  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  references  to  St.  Nicholas  as  the  patron 
saint  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  the  next  toast  Nathaniel  Pendle¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  guests,  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Dr.  Hosack  when 
he  said:  “May  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  industry  continue 
in  our  land  which  have  converted  an  Indian  cornfield  into  a 
Botanic  Garden.”  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the  site  of  Dr. 
Hosack’s  Elgin  Botanical  Gardens  still  has  its  beautiful  flower 
beds  which  attract  thousands  of  visitors  to  Rockefeller  Center. 
There  were  other  toasts  to  General  Washington;  to  Egbert  Ben- 
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son,  President  of  the  Society;  to  Dr.  Miller,  the  speaker  of  the 
day;  and  to  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  first  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State.  In  the  interest  of  friendly  international  relations,  Mr. 
Gahn,  the  Swedish  Consul,  followed  with  a  toast  to  “The  mouth 
of  the  Hudson.  May  it  soon  have  a  sharp  set  of  teeth  to  show  in  its 


DAVID  HOSACK’s  ELGIN  [BOTANICAL]  GARDEN 

Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  47th  and  51st  Streets 
Drawing  by  Hugh  Reinagle,  c.  1812 

Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Public  Library 


defense.”  The  harbor’s  defenses,  then  under  construction,  were 
soon  so  formidable  that  the  British  made  no  attempt  to  take  the 
city  when,  a  few  years  later,  her  fleet  hovered  about  the  outer 
harbor  during  the  War  of  1812.  No  banquet  would  be  complete 
without  a  toast  to  the  ladies  and  so  Mr.  Pintard  closed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  proposing:  “The  American  Fair,  without  whose 
endearing  society  this  W estcrn  World,  the  rich  inheritance  from 
our  enterprising  Ancestors,  would  still  be  a  wilderness  indeed.” 
And  so  ended  the  Society’s  first  major  celebration  and  its  “re¬ 
spectable  audience”  retired  to  its  several  homes  to  digest  the 
“elegant  dinner”  of  wild  pigeons  and  succotash  and  the  memory 
of  Henry  Hudson. 
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^XCHOj^ 


Saint  Nicholas,  good  holy  man! 

Put  on  the  Tabard,*  best  you  can. 

(*o.  Had  therewith,  to  Amsterdam. 

Prom  Amsterdam  to  Hispanje, 

W  here  apples  bright f  of  Oranje, 

And  likewise  those granate\  sumani  d, 
Roll  through  the  streets,  all  free  unclaim’d 
S i n r  .Nicholas,  my  dear  good  friend ! 
To  serve  you  ever  was  inv  end, 
ir>  ou  will,  now,  me  something  give, 

I'll  serve  you  ever  while  1  live. 

*  Kiud  ot' jacket.  f  Or.ui^e>  ♦  Poincgraaatcv 


aoca  tjfrtia  man! 
Jrcfi  uvuc  bc£tc  £abacrt  am. 

On?  bacr  mr'c  na  Jitijitcrbam, 

Wan  nm^trrsam  na  '.fipanjc, 

3?arr  Jpprlm  ban  <Dranir. 

SDarr  appeftn  ban  granaten, 

I'll-  rolten  boor  be  .Straatm. 

&&&€£■£  <£iL3H&,  mnngocbc  ilitcnb! 
“][&  Ijtb  U  alien  tnb  gcbicnf, 

IDitlc  n  nm  mi  but  gtbrn, 

3ft  jal  tl  bicnm  allr  man  iltbcn. 
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OUR  FIRST  ST.  NICHOLAS  DAY  CELEBRATION 

THE  following  year,  while  our  commercial  troubles  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  continued  at  white  heat,  we  still 
had  time  to  consider  the  improvement  of  our  chief  national  in¬ 
dustry— the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There  was  much  concern  over 
better  agricultural  methods,  we  had  our  first  agricultural  fair  and 
began  the  publication  of  our  first  agricultural  journal.  Here  at 
home,  Fulton  and  Livingston  were  developing  their  steamboat 
monopoly  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  beginning  his  career  as 
a  common  carrier  by  opening  a  ferry  between  New  York  and 
Staten  Island. 

Remembering  Dr.  Hosack’s  toast  to  St.  Nicholas,  our  Society 
decided  to  celebrate  the  good  Saint’s  day  by  holding  its  annual 
meeting  on  December  sixth,  a  custom  which,  with  some  lapses, 
has  been  continued  ever  since.  We  cannot  improve  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  celebration  which  was  copied  into  the  official  min¬ 
utes  from  the  pages  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  December 
ii,  1 8 1  o,  and  which  may  well  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Pintard: 

The  New-York  Historical  Society  having,  in  compliment  to  the 
original  settlers  of  this  State,  selected  the  Festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  usually 
pronounced  Sancte  Claus,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  Dutch,  for  their  Anni¬ 
versary  discourse  and  dinner,  they  accordingly,  on  Thursday,  the  6th 
inst.  assembled  at  i  o’clock,  in  the  North  Court  Room,  in  the  City-Hall, 
when  an  excellent  occasional  discourse,  replete  with  learning  and  in¬ 
struction,  was  delivered  by  Hugh  Williamson,  Esq.,  a  member,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  with  the  request  of  a  copy  for 
publication.  [It  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Society 's  Col¬ 
lections  hi  1814  where  it  was  called:  “A  discourse  on  the  benefits  of  civil 
history  ”  and,  though  it  did  display  its  author's  erudition,  must  have  been 
somewhat  boring  to  his  restive  hearers  who,  as  in  our  day,  were  more 
interested  in  getting  on  to  the  good  Dutch  food.]  At  4  p.m.  the  Society 
re-assembled  at  the  Washington-Hotel,  where  a  table  was  most  sump¬ 
tuously  spread  for  them  by  Kent  in  his  best  manner,  both  as  to  choice 


ST.  NICHOLAS  BROADSIDE  AS  ISSUED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  IN  l8lO 
Woodcut  by  Alexander  Anderson  (1775-1870) 
Commissioned  by  John  Pintard  at  his  own  expense  for  the  Society 
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wines  and  delicate  viands.  The  dining-hall  was  decorated  with  an  emblem 
of  the  banner,  of  the  once  renowned  Dutch  Republic ,  which,  whil’ome, 
proudly  waved  o’er  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  After  dinner,  amidst 
hilarity,  jocularity,  jocundity,  and  to  crown  all,  fraternity,  the  following 
toasts  were  drank.  [There  were  seventeen  regular  toasts  beginning  with 
“ Sancte  Claus,  goed  heylig  man!'1'1  and  including  most  of  our  national  and 
local  worthies,  with  many  a  graceful  and  patriotic  reference  to  the  past. 
Then  followed  three  volunteer  toasts  by  President  Benson,  Second  Vice- 
President  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Sylvanus  Miller,  Esq.,  all  duly  printed  in 
full,  with  copious  explanatory  footnotes.] 

On  announcing  the  first  toast,  a  Print,  admirably  executed  by  Doctor 
[Alexander]  Anderson  [the  Father  of  American  wood-engraving],  for 
the  occasion,  was  distributed  to  each  member  of  the  Society,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  favoured  them  with  their  company.  The  picture  exhibits 
a  striking  likeness,  7 10  doubt,  of  St.  Nicholas,  A.D.  343;  holding  in  one 
hand  a  Purse  of  money  and  in  the  other  a  Birchen  Rod.  In  the  back  ground 
is  a  Bee-hive  denoting  Industry,  and  at  his  side  a  true  fat  Dutch  Pug  Dog 
the  emblem  of  Fidelity.  On  the  left  of  this  Goed-Heylig  Man!  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  a  warm,  old-fashioned  Dutch  Fireside  on  Sancte  Claus 
morning.  A  brilliant  copper  Tea-kettle,  a  capacious  Teapot,  a  plate 
heaped  with  Waffles,  and  a  Gridiron  replenished  with  broiling  Sausages, 
present  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  simplicity  and  comfort  of  the  days  of 
yore.  The  very  Andirons  are  in  genuine  Dutch  taste— two  Mynheers 
smoking  their  pipes  at  poor  pensive  puss  in  the  corner.  On  either  side  of 
the  Fire  place  hang  the  Annual  Blue  Yarn  Stockings.  One,  replete  with 
Toys,  Oranges,  Sugar  plumbs  and  Oley  cooks,  the  reward  of  filial  respect 
and  duty;  the  other  containing,  alas!  nothing  but  a  Birchen  Rod  to  casti¬ 
gate  the  refractory  and  disobedient.  Over  the  mantle  piece  is  suspended 
an  emblematic  picture  of  the  Good  and  Bad  Child.  The  smiling  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  dutiful  daughter,  whose  little  lap  o’erflows  with  all  that 
delights  and  renders  the  golden  age  happy,  is  strongly  contrasted  by  the 
rueful  visage  of  the  crabbid  urchin  doomed  to  wear  the  ominous  Rod  in 
his  waist  coat  button-hole,  on  his  attendance  at  School,  an  awful  warning 
to  his  fellow  pupils! 

Beneath  the  quaint  old  woodcut  by  Dr.  Anderson  appeared  in 
both  Dutch  and  English  the  eleven-line  verse  which  was  sung  to 
the  Saint  by  all  good  Dutch  children  and  which  appears  in  full 
in  Mr.  A.  J.  Wall,  Jr.’s  interesting  article:  “St.  Nicholas  at  the 
Society,”  in  our  Quarterly  for  January,  1941 .  The  celebration  of 
St.  Nicholas  Day  became  an  annual  event  and  again,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1864,  and  once  more  in  1939  the  old  Anderson  woodcut 
was  reissued,  accompanied  by  the  words  and  music  of  the  old 
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ALEXANDER  ANDERSON,  M.D.  (1775-1870) 

As  he  looked  in  the  early  1800’s  and  the  1860’s 

By  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  c.  1804-1806  By  an  Unidentified  Artist 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Purchased  by  the  Society,  1907 

Dutch  song,  and  made  complete  by  the  serving  of  a  buffet  supper 
in  the  Reading  Room. 

Our  Collections  for  1814  contain  the  St.  Nicholas  Day  dis¬ 
courses  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  1810,  previously  mentioned; 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  the  New  York  Indians  by 
DeWitt  Clinton,  1 8 1 1 ;  a  pleasant  scholarly  address  on  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history  of  New  York  State  by  Gouverneur  Morris, 
1812;  and  “A  concise  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  writings 
which  illustrate  the  botanical  historv  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,”  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  1813,  which,  with  its  64  printed 
pages  was  more  comprehensive  than  concise  but  which  is  of  real 
value,  being  probably  the  most  complete  study  of  American 
botanical  literature  published  up  to  that  time.  His  friend  John 
Pintard  said  of  the  author:  “Altho’  our  Doctor  has  his  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  is  an  insufferable  Egoist,  still  he  is  a  learned  man,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Natural  Historv  with  which  he  has  been  long  and 
intimately  conversant.”3 
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LAFAYETTE  JOINS  THE  SOCIETY 


IN  1824  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  just  been  put  in  force, 
Cooper  had  begun  writing  his  Leatherstocking  Tales,  and 
James  Monroe  was  President,  but  the  most  exciting  event  was 
the  visit  of  the  old  warrior,  General  Lafayette,  and  his  son,  who 
came  as  the  nation’s  guests  to  begin  their  famous  whirlwind  tour 
of  the  country.  They  arrived  in  New  York  harbor  on  August 
15th  and,  that  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  quietly  spent  at  the  home 
of  Vice-President  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  on  Staten  Island.  On 
Monday  they  were  conducted  to  New  York  by  a  great  flotilla  of 
river  craft  and  landed  at  the  Battery  amid  the  cheers  of  thirty 
thousand  citizens.  They  were  then  taken  to  the  City  Hall  where 
the  round  of  receptions,  military  reviews,  and  banquets  began. 

Not  to  be  left  out  of  the  celebration,  the  Historical  Society 
held  a  meeting  on  the  seventeenth  at  which  General  Lafayette 
and  his  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  were  unanimously 
elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  and  it  was  voted  to 
present  to  the  General  a  copy  of  the  Society’s  Transactions.  It 
was  resolved  that  “a  committee  of  the  members  be  appointed  to 


LAFAYETTE  LANDING  AT  CASTLE  GARDEN,  AUGUST  1 6,  1824 
From  A  Complete  History  of  . . .  Lafayette  .  . .  (N.  Y.:  1826),  p.  333 
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wait  upon  General  Lafayette  and  his  son  George  Washington 
Lafayette  to  learn  when  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  meet 
the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  being  inducted  as  Honorary  Mem¬ 
bers.  Dr.  David  Hosack,  Mr.  [Joseph  Ogden]  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
[  John]  Anthon  were  appointed  the  committee  who  immediately 
waited  upon  those  gentlemen  and  reported  to  the  Society  that 
the  General  and  his  Son  would  meet  the  Society  tomorrow  at 

w 

2  o’clock  p.m.”4  The  Society  accordingly  met  at  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  The  New  York  Institution  on  the  following  day  and: 

At  a  little  after  2  o’clock  General  Lafayette  and  his  Son  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Hosack,  the  President  of  this  Society  and,  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Dr.  Hosack,  the  president  of  the 
Society,  rose  and  addressed  the  General  as  follows: 

“General  Lafayette:  In  compliance  with  the  unanimous  resolutions 
of  the  New-York  Historical  Society  I  have  the  gratification  to  announce 
to  you  your  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Institution  and  to 
present  to  you  a  copy  of  their  Transactions.  In  announcing  to  you  the 
resolution  of  this  Society,  permit  me  to  observe  that  it  was  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  formation  of  this  Institution,  to  collect,  preserve  and  record 
the  materials  appertaining  to  the  History  of  our  State  and  Country. 

“Among  them  none  have  been  so  precious  as  those  relating  to  the 
Revolution,  in  which  you  bore  an  honorable  and  distinguished  part,  and 
to  whom,  under  Providence,  our  Country  is  signally  indebted  for  its 
Independence,  and  the  prosperity  and  success  that  has  followed  in  its 
train. 

“In  the  name  of  this  Institution,  I  also  tender  to  you  their  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  your  safe  arrival,  which  affords  you  the  opportunity  to 
witness  the  happy  condition  of  that  Country,  in  whose  behalf  the  sword 
of  your  youth  was  drawn,  and  personally  to  bear  you  testimony  to  the 
blessings  which  have  followed  the  achievements  that  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  Washington  and  his  companions  in 
arms.  General,  my  bosom  glows  at  the  associations  which  these  events 
bring  to  our  recollection  and  every  heart  in  this  Assembly  throbs  with 
inexpressible  emotions  at  the  sight  of  the  Hero  who  this  day  enters  this 
Hall  and  confers  a  lasting  Honor  upon  the  sitting  of  this  Society. 

“Long,  long,  Sir,  may  you  live  to  enjoy  the  homage  so  justly  due  and 
spontaneously  offered  from  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  grateful  People  for 
the  services  you  have  rendered  to  this  Nation,  to  the  World,  to  Liberty, 
and  to  the  ever  memorable  establishment  of  the  only  example  on  earth  of 
a  pure,  unmixed  republican  form  of  Government. 

“The  same  historic  page  that  records  these  events  will  also  inscribe  in 
golden  capitals  the  immortal  names  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.” 
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Painted  from  life  by  Charles  C.  Ingham,  New  York,  1824 
Gift  of  the  New  York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  18 $8 
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General  Lafayette  thereupon  rose  and  replied  as  follows: 

“Sir:  With  the  most  lively  gratitude  I  receive  the  honor  which  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York  have  conferred  by  electing  me  one  of 
their  members. 

“Permit  me  also  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  flattering  manner  in 
which  you  are  pleased  to  announce  this  mark  of  their  benevolence.  The 
United  States,  Sir,  are  the  first  nation  on  the  records  of  history,  who  have 
founded  their  constitution  upon  an  honest  investigation  and  clear  defi¬ 
nition  of  their  natural  and  social  rights.  Nor  can  we  doubt  but  that  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  combinations  made  elsewhere  by  despotism  and 
aristocracy  against  those  sacred  rights  of  mankind,  immense  majorities  in 
other  countries  shall  not  in  vain  observe  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
a  free,  virtuous  and  enlightened  people.” 

The  President  next  addressed  George  Washington  Lafayette  as 
follows: 

“George  Washington  Lafayette:  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  New- York  Historical  Society  I  have  also  the  honor  to  present  you 
a  similar  evidence  of  Membership  with  that  conferred  upon  your  illus¬ 
trious  Sire. 

“May  you,  Sir,  emulate  his  talents  and  his  virtues  and  may  the  same 
undaunted  spirit  which  led  him  to  offer  his  life  at  the  altar  of  freedom 
animate  the  bosom  of  the  Son  in  the  same  glorious  causes.” 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  made: 

“Sir,  I  cannot  find  words  adequate  to  the  feelings  which  I  experience  at 
this  moment.  Permit  me  to  beg  of  you,  to  present  to  the  members  of  this 
Society,  the  homage  of  my  profound  respect  and  gratitude  for  the 
unexpected  honor  at  this  time  conferred  upon  me.” 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

Benjamin  Haight,  Recording  Secretary 4 

THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF 
WASHINGTON’S  INAUGURATION 


WE  now  come  to  the  year  1839  with  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
President  of  the  nation  which  is  gradually  recovering 
1  from  the  panic  of  1837.  Charles  Goodyear  has  just  invented  the 
process  of  vulcanizing  rubber  so  that  he  could  make  better  boots 
and  overshoes  and  “gum  elastic  galluses”  but  with  no  slightest 
inkling  of  the  great  industry  he  has  founded.  Professor  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  of  New  York  University  has  just  brought  back  from 
France  the  daguerreotype  process,  thus  beginning  the  art  of 
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photography  in  America  which  was  eventually  to  lead  to  motion 
pictures  and  colored  television.  General  John  A.  Sutter  has  built 
his  fort  for  the  protection  alike  of  the  fur-traders  and  the  pioneers 
coming  over  the  plains  in  their  covered  wagons  and  has  thercbv 
founded  the  future  city  of  Sacramento.  And  Abner  Doubleday, 
up  in  the  village  of  Cooperstown,  has  made  baseball  our  national 
sport  by  laying  dow  n  new  rules  for  playing  the  game. 

But  here  in  New  York  the  Historical  Society  is  concerning 
itself  with  another  anniversary,  the  semi-centennial  of  the  first 
inauguration  of  George  W ashington  as  President.  By  great  good 
fortune  the  committee  in  charge  had  persuaded  former  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  day.  He  arrived 
from  Washington,  where  he  was  serving  as  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  evening  before  the  celebration  and  was  the  guest  at  a 
large  reception  at  the  Society’s  rooms  in  the  Stuyvesant  Institute 
and  then  went  to  the  home  of  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  President 
of  the  Society,  for  a  sumptuous  dinner.  On  the  morning  of  Tues¬ 
day,  April  30,  1839,  at  1 1  o’clock,  a  large  number  of  members, 
guests  (including  representatives  of  the  other  historical  societies 
of  the  country),  and  citizens  met  at  the  City  Hotel  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  7  2 -year-old  orator  and  to  the  Revolutionary  vet¬ 
erans  who  were  the  special  guests  of  the  occasion.  But  let  us 
watch  the  proceedings  of  this  important  day  through  the  eyes 
of  the  Society’s  First  Vice-President,  the  well-known  merchant 
and  former  Mayor,  Philip  Hone,  as  recorded  in  his  famous  diary, 
owned  by  our  Society: 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1839.  Celebration  of  the  Historical  Society.  Ihe 
semi-centennial  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  which  took  place  in 
this  city  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  was  held  this  day  and  went  off  tri- 
umphantly.  I  was  one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  as  the  day 
approached,  became  extremely  anxious. . . .  But  my  fears  were  groundless; 
it  could  not  have  been  better. 

The  members  of  the  society  and  invited  guests  assembled  at  the  Citv 
Hotel,  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  New  Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau 
Street.  The  church  was  filled  on  our  arrival,  and  hundreds  could  not 
obtain  admission.  .  .  .  The  ceremony  commenced  with  a  praver  from 
Dr.  [John]  Knox,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church,  long,  dull,  and  in- 
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appropriate;  to  which  succeeded  an 
ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  sung  by  the  choir  of  the 
church  to  the  sublime  tune  of  Old 
Hundred  Psalm.  The  ode,  in  my 
judgment,  is  very  so-so,  considering 
it  is  the  production  of  the  crack  poet 
of  New  York. 

Then  came  the  oration  by  the 
venerable  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Quincy  Adams,  [his  sub¬ 
ject  being:  “The  jubilee  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution”].  It  was  in  truth  “well  to  be 
there.”  It  does  not  often  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  man  to  hear  or  read  so 
masterly  a  production,  eloquent  in 
language,  powerful  in  argument,  re¬ 
fined  in  taste,  glowing  with  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  frought  with  instruction.  .  .  . 
[Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  ora¬ 
tion ,  which]  was  given  in  a  voice  and 
manner  eloquent  and  animated,  but 
tremulous  and  feeble.  The  orator  occupied  a  little  more  than  two  hours  in 
reading  it,  and  skipped  over  many  leaves.  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  when  it 
comes  to  be  read,  it  does  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  political 
papers  known  in  this  country  .  .  .  .  [As  printed  for  the  Society ,  Adams's 
paper  makes  136  pages  and  copies  are  still  available  at  $ 2.00  a  copy.]  “ 
The  ceremonies  in  the  church  were  concluded  by  a  truly  apostolic 
benediction  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  [Jonathan]  Wainwright  [of  Trinity 
Church],  delivered  with  all  that  fervor  and  devotional  solemnity  which 
characterizes  my  reverend  and  estimable  friend. 

The  Dinner.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  At  five  o’clock  the  subscribers 


Philip  hone  (1780-1851) 
Attributed  to  Daniel  Huntington 
Art  and  Prosper  Guerry  Funds,  1951 


to  the  dinner  and  the  invited  guests  began  to  assemble  at  the  City  Hotel, 
and  a  few  minutes  before  six  the  company  were  seated  at  the  table.  I 
had  been  dragged  into  this  affair  somewhat  unwillingly,  for  I  doubted  if 
there  was  patriotic  feeling  enough  in  this  busy,  money-seeking,  interested 
community  to  get  up  and  carry  through  a  thing  of  this  sort,  upon  abstract 
principles  of  patriotism,  without  political  excitement  or  present  popular 
impulse.  There  was  no  danger  about  the  ceremonies  at  the  church.  Ad¬ 
mission  cost  nothing,  and  there  would  be  naturally  more  or  less  curiosity 
to  hear  a  gentleman  whose  talents  all  acknowledged,  and  whose  public 
career  had  been  marked,  of  late,  with  considerable  eccentricity.  There 
was  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  that  subject.  But  the  dinner— the 
dinner— there  was  the  rub;  and  after  inviting  some  twenty  distinguished 
guests,  to  have  failed  there  and  presented  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
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PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON  TAKING  THE  OATH,  FEDERAL  HALL,  APRIL  30,  1789 

Unveiled  before  the  Society  at  City  Hotel  exactly  fifty  years  later 

“In  the  course  of  the  Evening  a  fine  transparency,  representing  old  Federal  Hall, 
formerly  standing  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  the  scene  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  inauguration,  was  disclosed  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  curtain  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  [behind  the  chair  of  the  President],  and  produced  a  brilliant  effect. 
The  figures  of  Washington  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  were  seen  in  the  balcony, 
the  one  laying  his  hand  upon  the  book,  while  the  other  administered  the  oath  of 
office,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  painting  was  extremely 
well  executed,  and  taking  the  company  by  surprise,  drew  forth  long  and  loud 
applause.”— NYHS,  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution  (1839),  p.  136. 

Oil  on  fine  linen ,  52  !4  x  72  inches,  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society 


seats  would  have  been  mortifying  indeed.  Impressed  with  these  feelings  I 
worked  tolerably  hard,  toward  the  last,  to  avert  the  consequence  I  appre¬ 
hended;  but  my  mind  was  never  at  ease  until  the  hour  of  assembling, 
when  I  found  that  all  was  right.  There  was  an  assemblage  of  first-rate 
men,  large  as  the  saloon  of  the  City  Hotel  could  conveniently  accommo¬ 
date.  There  were  three  tables  down  the  length  of  the  room,  each  con¬ 
taining  sixty-two  places,  all  filled,  besides  the  cross  table  at  the  top,  at 
which  were  seated  the  guests,  to  the  number  of  about  eighteen.  Mr. 
Stuyvesant,  the  president,  presided;  I  was  the  first  vice-president.  . . . 

[Hone  theji  listed  the  guests ,  including  ex-Fresident  Adams,  General 
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Winfield  Scott,  Senator  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  Governor  Pennington 
of  New  Jersey,  General  Morgan  Lewis,  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  Presi- 
dent  Duer  of  Columbia  College,  and  Commodore  Claxton  of  the  frigate 
Constitution ].  The  hall  was  decorated  with  Stuart’s  fine  portraits  of  the 
first  five  Presidents,  lent  by  Colonel  George  Gibbs,  and  Pyne’s  original 
portrait  of  Washington,  lent  by  Henry  Brevoort.  A  transparent  painting 
of  Old  Federal  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  where  the  inauguration 
of  1789  was  conducted,  was  placed  behind  the  chair  of  Mr.  Stuyvesant, 
the  chairman;  and  the  curtain  which  covered  this  was  twitched  away 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  first  allusion  was  made  to  it.  [Odes 
by  Grenville  Mellen  and  William  Cutter  were  read  by  their  authors  and 
were  followed  by  13  regular  and  21  volunteer  toasts.] 

Hone  gives  a  list  of  the  thirteen  regular  toasts,  beginning  with 
“George  Washington;  his  example  was  perfect,”  and  ending  with 
“Women;  the  best  teachers  and  guardians  of  sound  principles.” 
Old  J.  Q.  Adams  responded  to  the  third  toast,  “The  orator  of  the 
day,”  in  what  Hone  calls  “a  touching  and  eloquent  speech.” 
After  the  regular  speeches  were  over,  Mr.  Stuyvesant  called  upon 
Hone  for  a  volunteer  toast,  and  the  diarist  made  a  short  address, 
in  which  he  “took  occasion  to  pass  a  compliment  upon  the  veteran 
Governor  [Morgan]  Lewis,  now  present,  who  then,  as  Colonel 
Lewis,  commanded  the  troops  who  escorted  the  President  from 
his  lodgings  to  the  hall.”  Everything  went  off  well.  “Thus  ended 
brilliantly,”  Hone  writes,  “the  day  which  I  had  anticipated  with 
painful  misgivings.” 


THE  SOCIETY’S  FORTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

E  ARE  now  at  the  year  1844  with  John  Tyler  in  the 
White  House  and  James  K.  Polk  about  to  be  elected.  A 


great  migration  to  Oregon  is  under  way;  the  Millerites  are  dis¬ 
appointed  because  the  world  did  not  come  to  an  end  as  predicted 
by  their  founder;  Joseph  Smith  has  introduced  polygamy  into  his 
domestic  economy,  has  been  murdered,  and  Brigham  Young  has 
taken  his  place  as  leader  of  the  Mormons.  The  second  Seminole 
war  is  over  in  Florida,  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range  has  been  discovered 
in  Minnesota,  Morse  has  sent  his  first  telegraphic  message,  Stuart 
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Perry  has  invented  the  gasoline  engine  without,  of  course,  dream¬ 
ing  of  its  later  potentialities,  and  Dr.  Horace  Wells  has  begun 
using  laughing  gas  as  an  anaesthetic. 

But  the  Historical  Society  is  more  concerned  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  fortieth  birthday  on  November  20th.  No  wonder  that 
the  members  are  in  a  jubilant  mood  for,  at  long  last,  the  Society 
is  clear  of  debt,  has  a  resident  membership  of  about  320  and  an 
adequate  income  of  some  $1,600.  So  they  decided  to  celebrate. 

First  came  the  business  meeting  in  the  Society’s  rooms  at  New 
York  University  (they  then  called  it  The  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York)  with  Honorable  Albert  Gallatin  in  the  President’s 
chair.  The  distinguished  guests  included  former  President  John 
Quincy  Adams,  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  Minister  (with 
the  Mexican  War  lurking  just  around  the  corner),  Chancellor 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  of  New  York  University,  and  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  and  from  the  historical  societies  of  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia. 

After  the  business  meeting,  the  guests  and  some  1 50  members 
of  the  Society  adjourned  at  5  o’clock  to  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  in  Broadway  to  listen  to  an  oration  by  John  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  Historical  Agent  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
collecting  of  historical  materials  in  England,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  “which  was  received  with  loud  applause.”  The  Society  had 
a  particular  interest  in  Brodhead ’s  mission  to  Europe  for  they 
were  principally  responsible  for  the  State’s  sending  him  abroad 
to  copy  the  foreign  documents  relative  to  our  State’s  history, 
which  the  State  later  published. 

The  gathering,  now  swelled  to  a  total  of  about  three  hundred, 
then  proceeded  at  eight  o’clock  across  the  street  to  the  New  York 
Hotel  for  the  anniversary  banquet.  The  Tribune  reported  that 
it  was  “one  of  the  most  exquisite  dinners  that  was  ever  put  upon 
any  table  in  this  country.  [The  menu  appeared  in  full  in  the 
newspaper.]  The  wines  were  of  the  most  delicious  character  that 
could  be  culled  or  drained  or  distilled  from  the  choicest  vineyards 
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NEW  YORK  HOTEL,  BROADWAY  EAST  OF  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Lithograph  by  Hatch  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.,  c.  1855 
The  Nero -York  Historical  Society 


in  Europe.”  Dodworth’s  band  supplied  the  incidental  music. 
The  orators,  both  guests  and  members,  were  in  rare  form,  as  we 
know,  for  many  of  their  toasts  were  given  in  full  in  the  published 
proceedings,5  and  sparkled  with  wit,  graceful  compliments,  and 
historical  lore.  The  Tribune  reporter  observed  that  “such  jovial¬ 
ity,  such  ‘refined  mirth,’  such  intelligent  glee,  has  seldom  been 
seen  in  this  city.”  But  the  food  was  so  plentiful,  the  madeira, 
sherry,  hochheimer  and  champagne  so  potent,  the  toasts  so  many 
and  so  eloquent  that  the  banquet  lasted  until  half  past  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  scribes,  at  the  last,  were  not  in  a  position  to 
make  their  notes  of  the  proceedings  as  full  as  they  had  wished, 
so  they  regretfully  ended  their  record  of  a  beautiful  day  with  the 
following  apology:  “The  Committee  of  Arrangements  regret 
their  inability  to  present  a  more  full  Report  of  the  Speeches  de¬ 
livered  on  the  occasion.  They  have  been  obliged  to  rely  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  notes  taken  at  the  time,  which  are  frequently  and 
necessarily  imperfect.”  And  when  John  Quincy  Adams  returned 
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to  his  room  he  confided  his  impressions  of  the  day  to  his  famous 
diary: 

J 

New  York,  20th.  The  visitors  were  so  numerous,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  day  so  various,  that  they  left  scarcely  a  distinct  impression  upon 
my  mind  of  anything.  Professor  [Cyrus]  Mason,  [D.D.]  as  Chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  came 
early,  and  informed  me  of  the  arrangements  for  the  day.  A  committee  of 
five  members  of  the  Society,  with  Mr.  W.  Beach  Lawrence,  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  came,  and  welcomed  me  to  the  city.  .  .  .We  dined  at  Bunker’s 
[Mansion  House,  39-41  Broadway]  at  half-past  three;  and,  at  half-past 
four,  carriages  from  the  Society  came  and  took  me,  with  Dr.  John  Cod- 
man,  Rev.  Alexander  Young  and  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  to  the  Astor 
House,  where  we  took  up  Mr.  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  proceeded  to  the 
library-room  of  the  [New  York]  University,  where  the  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  was  held,  the  President,  Albert  Gallatin,  being  in  the 
chair8.  The  numbers  of  the  Society  are  unlimited,  and  the  only  business 
done  was  the  admission,  by  an  open  vote,  of  sundry  members,  nominated 
at  a  previous  meeting,  and  the  nomination  of  sundry  others,  among  whom 
was  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  assembly  was  quite  numerous,  and  thronged 
the  spacious  apartment.  They  then  joined  in  a  procession  of  carriages  to 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  Orville  Dewey  is  the  pastor,  where 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  John  Romeyn  Brodhead  upon  historical 
subjects.  He  has  been  agent  of  the  State  to  collect  documents  relating  to 
its  history  in  England,  France  and  Holland,  of  which  agency  he  gave  an 
interesting  account,  interspersed  with  several  passages  of  beautiful  elo¬ 
quence.  The  house  is  large,  and  was  well  filled.  The  discourse  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  [Thomas]  De  Witt,  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  The  closing  benediction  was  by  Dr.  Codman  [sic,  Rev. 
James  Milnor,  D.D.  (Minutes)]. 

From  the  church,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  the  Society  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  New  York  Hotel,  where  a  magnificent  dinner  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  three  hundred  persons.  Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  gone  to  the  church, 
but  presided  at  the  table  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  retired  before  the 
speeches  began.  Mr.  William  Beach  Lawrence  [First  Vice-President] 
presided  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Luther  Bradish,  late  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  New  York,  toasted  me  [“May  the  evening  of  his 
life  be  as  tranquil  and  happy,  as  its  dawn  and  meridian  have  been  honor¬ 
able  and  useful.”]— with  a  speech  so  fulsome  that  it  overset  all  my  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  I  stammered  a  reply,  the  only  palliation  of  which  was  its 
brevity.  [As  a  matter  of  fact ,  his  response  was  modest ,  eloquent ,  and 
sensible .]  The  speeches  followed  till  some  time  past  midnight,  when  I  re¬ 
tired  with  my  colleagues  [of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societv, 
Leverett]  Saltonstall,  [Rev.  Alexander]  Young  and  [George  E.]  Ellis.7 
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A  MEMORIAL  MEETING  FOR  PRESIDENT  JACKSON 


IT  HAS  been  the  custom  of 
the  Society  to  introduce  into 
its  minutes  a  memorial  on  the 
death  of  each  of  its  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  members.  Generally 
the  only  feelings  expressed  have 
been  those  of  sincere  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  a  valued  associate 
but  in  at  least  one  instance,  of 
which  we  have  a  vivid  record, 
there  was  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion.  In  his  day  there  was  no 
more  controversial  personality 
than  that  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson  whose  spoils  system  had 
ruthlessly  removed  his  political 
opponents  from  office  to  make 
room  for  those  who  had  been  loyal  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Of 
course  he  was  not  the  first  to  reward  his  political  henchmen  with 
lucrative  government  posts  and  the  Whigs  who  ousted  his  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  1841  followed  the  same  system  which  has  been  in 
operation  from  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  present. 
But  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Whigs  should  hate  Jackson  and 
that  their  antagonism  should  have  continued  after  his  death. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  Society’s  meeting  of  June  19,  1845, 
when  General  Prosper  Montgomery  W etmore  announced  Jack¬ 
son’s  death  and  introduced  a  resolution  on  that  mournful  event." 
Among  those  present  was  that  keen  and  sometimes  tolerant  ob¬ 
server  of  the  passing  scene,  Philip  Hone,  the  famous  Whig  mer¬ 
chant  and  diarist,  and  so  we  might  expect  that  he  would  look  on 
the  proceedings  with  an  amused,  though  partisan,  eye.  He  does 
not  disappoint  us,  for  this  is  what  we  find  on  consulting  his  diary 
in  our  manuscript  collection: 


ANDREW  JACKSON  (  1 767— I  845  ) 
By  Asher  B.  Durand,  1835 
Gift  of  N.  Y.  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  1858 
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Friday,  June  20,  1845.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  to 
which  1  was  specially  invited  by  the  excellent  First  Vice-President 
[Luther  Bradish],  was  held  last  evening,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
glorify  the  memory  of  Gen.  Jackson.  .  .  .  When  I  arrived,  Mr.  [Henry 
Rowe]  Schoolcraft  was  reading  an  able  memoir9  on  the  subject  of  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  connected  with  the  defense  of  Fort 
Stanwix  by  Col.  Gansevoort  and  the  death  of  Gen.  Herkimer.  .  .  . 

When  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  finished,  Col.  [i.e.,  General  Prosper  Mont¬ 
gomery]  Wetmore,  a  regular  Loco-Foco,  moved  a  preamble  and  reso¬ 
lutions  of  respect  and  laudation  of  Gen.  Jackson,  with  a  pledge  of  the 
Society  to  assist  in  his  obsequies,  which  are  to  be  performed  on  Tuesday 
next.  These  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler  [Jackson’s 
Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  War],  a  warm  personal  and  political 
friend  of  the  deceased,  in  a  speech  marked  with  moderation  and  good 
taste,  which  I  think  nobody  could  object  to. 

Mr.  Butler  was  followed  by  Daniel  Webster  in  a  judicious  speech,  in 
which  praise  was  awarded  to  the  military  character  of  the  ex-President, 
and  to  such  acts  of  his  political  career  as  the  orator  could  call  into 
favorable  notice,  consistently  with  the  opposition  which  his  duty  in 
public  life  compelled  him  to  make  to  other  measures  of  his  administration. 
This  was  all  well,  but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  Mr.  Webster 
had  left  this  duty  to  be  performed  by  some  one  else.  It  was  uphill  work, 
not  by  any  means  a  labor  of  love,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented.  Mr.  [Thomas]  Fessenden  [a  56-year-old  local  lawyer 
and  politician]  now  rose  and  condemned  the  whole  proceeding  in  a 
speech  bold  and  energetic  which,  though  it  did  not  find  favor  with  the 
assembled  multitude  of  volunteer  patriots,  had,  as  the  Dutchman  said  of 

his  poetry,  “  a  d - d  sight  of  truth  in  it.”  He  gave  some  home  thrusts  to 

the  character  of  the  “old  hero,”  and  avowed  that  as  he  had  opposed  him 
for  thirty  years,  he  would  now  oppose  the  resolutions  if  he  stood  alone. 
Charles  King  [Editor  of  the  North  American  and  later  President  of 
Columbia  College]  also  objected  to  the  proceedings  as  uncalled  for,  and 
wanting  the  sanction  of  precedent.  The  resolutions  were  passed  with  only 
two  or  three  dissenting  votes,  although  the  meeting  was  not  by  any  means 
unanimous.  But  it  was  one  of  those  things  which  people  do  not  like  to  vote 
against. 


A  LIGHT  COLLATION  FOR  THE  LADIES 
>  WE  have  seen,  many  of  the  earlier  addresses  before  the  an- 


£\  niversary  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  in  outside  audi- 
toriums  and  were  followed  by  banquets  for  the  members  at 
nearby  hotels.  But  by  1842  conditions  had  changed,  the  repasts 
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became  less  sumptuous  and  less  formal,  refreshments  were  regu¬ 
larly  served  at  the  monthly  meetings  and  we  learn  from  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  November  17,  1846,  that  “Mr.  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft  delivered  the  address"’  before  the  Society,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  New  York  University.  A  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  invited  guests  were  present.  .  .  .  The  Society  and  their 
guests,  among  whom  were  a  large  number  of  ladies,  then  partook 
of  refreshments  which  had  been  provided  in  the  hall  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.”11  The  ladies  had  finally  penetrated  the  iron  curtain  of 
masculinity! 

OUR  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  IS  CELEBRATED 

IN  THE  year  1854  Perry  was  busy  opening  Japan  to  the  ouu 
side  world,  the  Know-Nothing  Party  was  stirring  up  anti- 
Catholic  feeling,  and  the  slavery  question  was  getting  constantly 
hotter.  But  the  Historical  Society  was  coming  of  age  and  its  age 
was  fifty  years.  It  had  come  up  the  hard  way  and  had  tasted  the 
fear  of  serious  sickness  but  it  was  now  hale  and  hearty,  owned  a 
piece  of  real  estate  up  at  Second  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  in 
a  respectable  residential  section  of  the  city  and  had  hopes  that  its 
building  fund  would  soon  warrant  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  a  home  of  its  own.  And  so  its  members  turned  with  a  pleas¬ 
urable  enthusiasm  to  the  celebration  of  the  Society’s  semi¬ 
centennial. 

Invitations  having  been  sent  to  all  of  the  historical  societies  of 
the  country  (most  of  whom  sent  delegates)  and  “to  many  per¬ 
sons  in  this  and  other  countries  who  were  deemed  entitled  to  the 
distinction  by  their  connection  with  the  cause  of  historical  litera¬ 
ture,”  the  committee  set  a  price  to  the  members  of  $10.00  on  the 
day’s  enjoyment.  For  this  the  member  secured  his  own  ticket  to 
the  banquet  and  two  tickets  to  the  “literary  exercises,  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  be  confined  strictly  to  members  of  the  Society.” 
Members  who  did  not  plan  to  attend  the  dinner  could  get  two 
tickets  for  the  lecture. 
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INTERIOR  OF  NIBLO’S  GARDEN  THEATRE  OR  OPERA  HOUSE 
Where  George  Bancroft  delivered  our  semi-centennial  address,  Nov.  20,  1854 
Woodcut  from  Gleason's  Pictorial,  May  14,  1853,  p.  308 


And  so  November  20,  1 854,  the  Society’s  fiftieth  birthday,  ar¬ 
rived  and  the  members  and  guests  met  at  the  Society’s  rooms  at 
New  York  University  at  2  p.m.  and,  after  the  introductions  were 
over,  proceeded  to  Niblo’s  Garden  Theatre  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince  Streets.  The  parquet  was  re¬ 
served  for  members  of  the  Society  and  the  stage  for  the  guests 
from  abroad  and  numerous  celebrities  of  the  city,  including  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Honorable  Luther  Bradish  (former 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York),  the  President  of  Columbia 
College,  the  Chancellor  of  New  York  University,  Washington 
Irving,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Peter  Cooper  and  many  others, 
including  the  leading  clergymen,  educators,  military,  naval,  po¬ 
litical,  and  literary  men  of  the  day  and  representatives  of  the 
various  historical  societies.  “The  theatre  was  densely  crowded  in 
every  part,  the  audience  embracing  an  amount  of  intelligence, 
talent,  eminence  of  character  and  personal  worth— and  female 
loveliness— seldom  brought  together.  Historians,  statesmen, 
poets,  literateurs,  editors,  professional  notabilities  and  official 
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dignitaries  were  clustered  there— drawn  together  by  the  mystic 
spell  of  intellectual  sympathy,”  as  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Mirror  put  it.  The  three  thousand  seats  of  the  handsome  theatre 
were  filled  when  the  procession  of  members  and  guests  arrived  to 
the  strains  of  the  opera  /  Puritani ,  played  by  Harvey  B.  Dod- 
worth’s  famous  band. 

After  a  long  and  eloquent  prayer  by  Reverend  Thomas  De- 
Witt,  D.D.,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  the  band  ‘‘per¬ 
formed  an  overture  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  which 
was  loudly  applauded,''  and  the  President  arose  to  introduce  the 
Honorable  George  Bancroft,  America’s  greatest  historian  and 
the  orator  of  the  day,  who  proceeded  to  read,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  an  address  on  “The  necessity,  the  reality,  and  the  promise  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  race."  This  was  printed  (with  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings)  at  length  the  next  day  in  all  the 
papers  and  reprinted  by  the  Society  as  a  95 -page  pamphlet  which 
may  still  be  had  at  ten  cents  the  copy,  the  edition  not  having  been 
exhausted  after  a  hundred  years. 

The  Times  editorial  of  the  21st  said  that  the  oration  was 
“methodical  in  its  argument,  polished  in  its  language,  abounding 
in  striking  sentiments  happily  expressed,  but  somewhat  too  ab¬ 
stract  and  vague  in  its  speculations  to  carry  thorough  conviction 
to  the  general  mind,”  which  was  putting  it  mildly.  Though  the 
newspapers  did  not  record  any  loud  applause  after  the  oration, 
the  Reverend  George  W.  Bethune,  D.D.,  then  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  thanking  Air.  Bancroft  for  his  “able,  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  address,”  and  the  audience  in  its  uneasy  seats  no  doubt 
felt  that  it  had  received  a  generous  portion  of  learning  for  its 
price  of  admission.  After  a  benediction  bv  Reverend  William 
Adams,  D.D.,  the  audience  was  dismissed  and  the  members  and 
their  guests  proceeded  down  Broadway  to  the  Astor  House  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  A  esey  Streets. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  “a  superb  din¬ 
ner.”  “The  bill  of  fare  [reproduced  herein  at  page  ^60]  pre¬ 
sented  an  infinite  variety  of  substantial  and  delicacies,  both  in 
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and  out  of  season,  and  the  tables  were  laid  and  ornamented  with 
the  good  taste  which  characterizes  this  house,”  said  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Tribune.  The  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror  was 
even  more  eloquent:  “Famous  for  the  elegance  and  sumptuous¬ 
ness  of  its  special  dinners,  the  Astor  never  spread  a  richer  or  more 
gracefully  and  appropriately  ornamented  feast.”  “Grace  was 
said  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  DeWitt  and  the  viands  were  attacked,” 
as  the  Times  put  it. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  President  Bradish  proposed 
thirteen  regular  toasts,  to  some  of  which  there  were  graceful  re¬ 
plies  by  appropriate  guests,  many  of  them  followed  by  a  spirited 
selection  by  the  band.  There  was  “general  applause”  for  Dr. 
Francis,  “laughter  and  cheers”  for  Commodore  McKeever, 
“loud  and  long  continued  applause”  for  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  “en¬ 
thusiastic  applause”  and  “unbounded  enthusiasm”  for  the  speech 
of  Honorable  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  who  represented  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at  the  banquet.  His  “was  the 
great  speech  of  the  evening.  It  was  a  magnificent  burst  of  elo¬ 
quence  throughout,  portions  of  it  being  almost  drowned  and  lost 
in  the  tumultuous  applause.  Mr.  Winthrop’s  manner  of  deliverv 
was  noble  and  impressive,”  as  we  learn  from  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Mirror.  After  the  thirteen  regular  toasts  there  were 
twelve  more  by  volunteers  and  the  company  finally  dispersed  at 
half  past  twelve.  1  he  editor  of  the  Times  summed  up  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  notable  birthday  as  follows:  “The  speeches  at  the  dinner 
were  unusually  spicy  and  interesting.  The  celebration  as  a  whole 
went  off  admirably.  We  trust  it  will  arouse  a  deeper  and  more 
general  interest  than  has  hitherto  been  felt  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  this  most  excellent  and  useful  Society.”’2 

THE  STRAWBERRY  FESTIVAL 

AS  WE  have  seen,  the  celebration  of  St.  Nicholas  Day  began 
£  \  in  1 8 1  o  but  a  careful  search  of  the  records  of  the  Society  and 
the  contemporary  newspapers  fails  to  tell  us  when  we  held  our 
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first  Strawberry  Festival  which,  since  June  8,  1939,  the  weather 
permitting,  has  taken  place  under  the  gay  umbrellas  and  beneath 
the  trees  of  our  garden  in  June  of  each  year.  Fortunately  there  is 
a  brief  record  in  Frank  Leslies  Illustrated  Newspaper  for  June 
28,  1856,  p.  35,  of  one  of  these  early  affairs  and  so,  until  we  can 
find  an  earlier  date,  we  can  at  least  record  that  “The  New  York 
Flistorical  Society  held  its  annual  ‘Strawberry  Festival’  in  the 
[New  York]  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  June  17 
[1856],  Governor  [Luther]  Bradish  in  the  chair.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  assembled  in  the  small 
chapel,  where  Lieutenant  [I.G.]  Strain,  United  States  Navy,  read 
a  lengthy  paper  on  the  ‘History  and  prospects  of  interoceanic 
communication  bv  the  American  Isthmus’  [which  was  printed  by 
the  Society].  The  document  was  of  the  most  interesting  char¬ 
acter,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  attention.  At  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  literary  exercises,  the  party  adjourned  to  one  of  the 
upper  rooms,  where  was  prepared  a  strawberry  feast.  Some  few 
speeches  were  here  made,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  nature.” 

Could  the  idea  of  a  Strawberry  Festival  for  the  Society  have 
originated  with  Dr.  David  Hosack,  one  of  our  Founders  and 
President  from  1820  to  1827?  Preeminent  in  his  day  for  his 
knowledge  of  botany  and  horticulture,  he  not  only  founded  the 
Elgin  Botanical  Gardens  but  had  a  large  garden  at  his  home.  We 
are  told  that  “Dr.  Hosack  must  have  been  popular  with  his  stu¬ 
dents  [at  Columbia  College]  for  he  gave  them  a  strawberry  party 
every  summer  in  his  own  garden.” 1  Might  he  not  have  originated 
our  Strawberry  Festival  about  1820  and  supplied  the  berries  from 
his  own  garden? 

The  Minutes  of  the  Society,  which  are  limited  to  the  official 
transactions  of  the  meetings,  do  not  refer  to  the  refreshments 
which,  at  this  period,  followed  each  gathering  of  the  members 
but  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  June  5,  1 866,  in  Henry  B.  Daw¬ 
son’s  Magazine  of  American  History 11  makes  the  following  amus¬ 
ing  report: 

The  Society,  on  motion,  resolved  that  when  it  adjourned,  it  would  do 
so  to  meet  again  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  June,— the  much-enjoved  annual 
“strawberry-meeting”  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  [John  Romeyn]  Brodhead  [the  Domestic  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary]  thereupon  moved  that  the  Strawberry  entertainment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  its  cost  be  appropriated  to  the  Publication  Fund:  and  Mr. 
Edward  Bill  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  none  but  subscribers  to  that  Fund 
be  allowed  to  taste  the  strawberries  and  cream.  Neither  of  these  propo¬ 
sitions  was  seconded,  and  the  former  was  received  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  with  the  most  significant  demonstrations  of  disapprobation. 

The  same  magazine,1  in  reporting  the  meeting  of  June  19th, 
remarked  that  “the  greater  number  of  the  members  and  their 
guests  proceeded  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  ample  supply  of 
strawberries  and  cream  with  which  the  liberality  of  the  President 
[Frederic  DePeyster]  had  spread  the  tables  in  the  supper-room. 
It  was  gratifying  to  us  to  witness  the  heartiness  with  which  the 
merits  of  these  good  things  were  discussed  by  the  members.” 
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At  Second  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  1857 

Designed  by  A.  W.  Jones,  1857 
Cut  and  struck  by  F.  B.  Smith  &  Hartman 


A  HOUSEWARMING  ON  SECOND  AVENUE 

ON  NOVEMBER  3d,  1857,  The  New-York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  was  no  longer  a  homeless  waif.  It  had  spent  over  half 
a  century  in  a  half-dozen  other  people’s  buildings  but  by  hard 
work  over  the  years  and  by  a  few  generous  gifts  it  had  finally 
accumulated  a  building  fund  sufficient  to  erect  an  elegant  two- 
story  and  basement  building  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and 
Eleventh  Street,  in  the  best  residential  district.  So,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  members  were  not  concerned  with  the  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington  under  James  Buchanan,  the  burning 
slavery  issue  in  Kansas,  or  even  with  the  three-year  panic  which 
had  just  begun  to  be  felt.  Still  less  were  they  interested  in  the  in¬ 
fant  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  whose  poles  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  disfigure  the  landscape  or  with  the  fortunes  of  an 
obscure  inventor  named  Gail  Borden  who  had  recently  invented 
a  process  for  making  condensed  milk.  They  were  more  attracted 
by  the  first  issues  of  two  new  magazines,  the  Atlantic  and 
Harper  s,  and  with  the  generosity  of  their  fellow  member  Peter 
Cooper  whose  Institute  had  just  been  opened. 
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It  was  indeed  a  thrilling  moment  when  the  Society  could  meet 

O  J 

for  the  first  time  in  a  home  of  its  own,  with  its  distinguished  Presi¬ 
dent,  Honorable  Luther  Bradish,  in  the  chair.  After  a  prayer  by 
Reverend  Thomas  DeWitt,  D.D.,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  the  President  read  what  the  Historical  Magazine  called 
“a  highly  finished  brief  address  delivered  with  noticeable  pre¬ 
cision  and  elegance  of  elocution,”  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  treasures,  its  usefulness  to  the  public,  the  success  of  its 
endeavors  for  the  erection  of  a  new  home,  and  gave  a  pledge  that 
the  Society  should  be  “both  an  ornament  and  blessing  to  New 
York  and  our  country.”  He  was  followed  by  Frederick  De 
Pevster,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Building  Fund,  who, 
with  many  a  classical  allusion,  as  was  appropriate  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  learned  gathering,  recounted  the  story  of  how 
the  money  was  raised  and  the  building  erected.  This  was  fol- 
lowed  by  brief,  eloquent  and  appreciative  addresses  by  George 
Bancroft,  President  Charles  King  of  Columbia,  Reverend  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams,  D.D.,  and  Reverend  George  W.  Bethune,  D.D. 
Then  Benjamin  Robert  Winthrop  read  a  letter  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  interesting  and  ornate  chair  for  the  use  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  a  chair  made  from  the  oak  of  the  Walter 
Franklin  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Pearl  Streets  where 
George  Washington  lived  while  first  President  of  the  republic. 
The  chair  was  gratefully  accepted  and  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Society.  With  a  benediction  by  Reverend  Peter  I.  Van  Pelt, 
D.D.,  the  dedication  ceremony  was  over.1' 

The  following  evening  there  was  a  reception  at  the  new  build¬ 
ing  so  that  the  members  and  their  families  might  admire  the 
structure  and  its  treasures,  tastefully  displayed  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  a  large  audience  which  was  addressed  by  Reverend 
Samuel  Osgood,  D.D.,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  who 
was  “listened  to  with  great  attention.”  The  Journal  of  Cow- 
merce ,18  in  describing  the  appointments  of  the  building,  men¬ 
tioned  the  “large  conversation  room  in  the  basement,  where  the 
famous  chocolate,  coffee  and  sandwiches— now  become  histori¬ 
cal-will  be  served  up  to  members,  as  usual,  after  the  monthly 
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meetings.”  These  refreshments, 
generally  referred  to  as  “a  light 
collation, 1  ’  were  still  being  served 
regularly  until  1932,  long  after 
the  Society  had  moved  to  its 
present  building.19 

F ollowing  quickly  on  the  heels 
of  the  dedication,  came  the  an¬ 
niversary  meeting  on  November 
17th  at  which  some  forty  new 
members  were  elected  and  about 
half  that  number  nominated  for 
final  action  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  affairs  of  the  Society  were 
certainly  flourishing. The  address 
of  the  evening,  before  a  packed 
house  with  many  standees,  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
loyal  of  the  Society’s  members,  its  third  Librarian  (1812-1818), 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  (1817-1818),  and  a  member 
of  its  Standing  Committee  (1820-1828).  He  delivered  one  of 
the  most  interesting  addresses  ever  given  before  the  Society, 
entitled:  “New  York  during  the  last  half  century.”  The  Times 
reported  that  he  “kept  the  audience  enchanted'1  and  Reverend 
Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Francis  for  the  address,  which  happened  to  have  been  delivered 
on  his  68th  birthday,  said  that  it  “showed,  however  the  snows 
of  many  winters  were  apparent  on  his  head,  that  the  frost  had 
not  reached  his  intellect  nor  the  ice  touched  his  heart.'1'’ 

LAST  HONORS  FOR  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

ECEMBER  6,  1859,  was  a  day  of  profound  sorrow  for  the 
members  of  the  Historical  Society,  for  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  President  Luther  Bradish  made  the  melancholy 
announcement: 


.JOHN  W.  FRANCIS  (  I  789— I  86 1 ) 
By  Charles  Lorring  Elliott 
Gift  of  American  Art-Union,  1863 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING  (  I  783— I  859)  IN  HIS  SUNNYSIDE  LIBRARY 
Steel  engraving,  1863,  after  the  portrait  by  W.  H.  Powell 
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Since  our  last  meeting,  death  has  again  invaded  the  circle  of  our 
Society,  and  removed  from  amongst  us,  one  of  our  earliest,  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  most  cherished  members.  After  a  long,  brilliant  and  well 
closed  life,  Washington  Irving  has  gone  to  his  final  rest!  [He  died  at 
Sunny  side,  November  28,  1859.}  Few,  among  the  current  events  of  Time 
have  touched  more  profoundly  the  hearts  of  the  public  or  moved  more 
deeply  its  finer  sensibilities.  It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so  for 
Washington  Irving  was  not  only  admired  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius 
and  its  productions,  but  he  was  beloved  for  his  genial  spirit,  the  amenity 
of  his  character  and  the  beauty  of  his  life.  ...  In  the  universal  grief  at 
such  a  loss  the  members  of  this  Society  deeply  sympathize  but  in  the 
intimate  relations  of  the  deceased  with  this  Society,  as  a  loved  and 
honored  associate,  we  have  an  additional  and  peculiar  motive  for  grief.21 

A  memorial  resolution  was  then  introduced  by  President 
Charles  King  of  Columbia  College,  seconded  by  Reverend 
Doctor  George  W.  Bethune,  and  carried  unanimously  after  an 
eloquent  tribute  by  George  Bancroft  and  briefer  remarks  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis,1  all  of  these  gentlemen,  except  Dr.  Bethune, 
having  been  intimate  friends  of  Irving.  It  was  also  voted  to  hold 
a  memorial  meeting  on  April  3d,  the  76th  birthday  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving.  On  that  occasion: 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity  by  one  of 
the  largest,  most  intelligent  and  appreciative  audiences  of  both  sexes  that 
has  ever  assembled  within  its  walls.  .  .  .  [On  the  stage,]  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  President’s  chair  there  was  suspended  a  full  length  portrait 
of  Washington  Irving  [just  finished  by  W.  H.  Powell  for  use  by  Goupil 
&  Co.  of  Paris  in  preparing  an  engraving,  issued  in  1863;  it  showed  Irving 
in  his  study  at  Sunnyside,  supposedly  at  work  on  the  Sketch  Book}.  At 
each  side  of  the  purple  curtain  which  shrouded  the  portrait  were  ever¬ 
greens,  and  more  to  the  front  of  the  platform  were  three  symbolical 
urns.22 

In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  Society,  the  guests  on  the 
stage  included  Edward  Everett,  General  Winfield  Scott,  George 
Bancroft,  former  Governor  John  Alsop  King,  former  Governor 
Hamilton  Fish,  Governor  Hall  of  Vermont,  Colonel  Peter 
Force,  President  Charles  King  of  Columbia,  Irving’s  friend  G.  C. 
Verplanck,  John  Jacob  Astor,  George  Ticknor  of  Boston,  and 
others.  After  introductory  remarks  by  President  Bradish  and  a 
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prayer  by  Dr.  William  Creighton,  Irving’s  beloved  pastor,  the 
President  introduced  William  Cullen  Bryant  who  delivered  the 

r 

address  of  the  day,  an  eloquent  and  able  oration  on  Irving’s  life, 
writings,  and  much-loved  personality.  Bryant  was  followed  by 
brief  but  heart-warming  addresses  of  appreciation  by  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  Governor  John  Alsop  King,  Professor  George  W. 
Greene,  Dr.  William  Creighton,  and  Edward  Everett  whose 
earnest  and  eloquent  speech  was  received  with  “thunders  of  ap¬ 
plause.”  After  a  benediction  by  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  DeWitt, 
the  meeting  adjourned.'1 

On  the  following  evening  a  reception  to  the  previous  day’s 
invited  guests  took  place  at  the  Society’s  building  which  was  well 
attended  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Tuckerman  of  the  Boston  Transcript  described  it  as  follows: 

The  Historical  Society  entertained  the  guests  who  had  come  to  the 
Irving  celebration.  Their  beautiful  edifice  on  the  Second  Avenue  was 
thrown  open,  the  lecture  room  serving  for  a  dressing  saloon,  the  library 
and  gallery  for  drawing  rooms,  while  a  handsome  collation  was  served  in 
the  refectory.  The  scene  was  most  tasteful  and  pleasant.  Among  the 
companv  were  eminent  jurists  and  scholars,  several  state  governors,  one 
or  two  foreign  ministers,  artists,  clergymen,  men  of  letters,  many  of  them 
accompanied  by  their  families.  .  .  .  Those  who  chose,  wandered  about 
the  gallery  and  examined  the  interesting  historical  portraits.  .  .  .  Among 
the  guests  were  Bryant,  Peter  Force  of  Washington,  J.  R.  Thompson  of 
Virginia  [Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger ],  Edward  Everett 
and  George  Ticknor  representing  Boston.  President  Bradish,  assisted  by 
Romeyn  Brodhead  and  George  H.  Moore,  the  affable  librarian,  did  the 
honors  with  rare  dignity  and  kindness;  and  so  ended  two  days  of  charm¬ 
ing  literary  intercourse  and  high  social  interest. 
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THE  BI-CENTENNIAL  OF  WILLIAM  BRADFORD 


BY  THE  middle  of  the  momentous  year  1863  the  slaves  had 
been  freed,  Arizona  and  Idaho  had  become  Territories,  and 
a  gold  rush  was  on  at  that  rip-roaring  frontier  town,  Virginia 
City,  Nevada.  The  war  reached  its  peak  at  the  bloody  slaughter 
at  Gettysburg  in  July  and  a  few  days  later  in  New  York  the  draft 
riots  terrified  the  city,  causing  a  thousand  casualties  of  frightened 
men  who  had  feared  the  hazards  of  the  battlefield  but  had  not 
expected  to  face  death  on  the  streets  of  their  home  town. 

It  was  a  relief  from  the  fateful  events  of  those  strenuous  days 
for  the  Society  to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  celebration  of  a  locally 
important  birthday.  May  20th  was  the  two  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  William  Bradford,  first  printer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  and  so  plans  were  laid  “to  have  the  event 
commemorated  with  becoming  effect  and  dignity.”  Bradford’s 
quaint  old  tombstone  in  Trinity  Churchyard  had  become  dam¬ 
aged  and  obviously  could  not  long  survive  the  frosts  of  winter,  so 
the  “respected  and  venerable”  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  a  member  of 
the  Society  and  also  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  as  the  old 
printer  had  been  before  him,  suggested  that  the  Church  make 
Bradford  a  birthday  present  of  a  new  stone.  So  they  planned  to 
join  with  our  Society  in  an  impressive  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  20th  a  special  service  with  ten 
clergymen  and  a  full-robed  choir,  and  with  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations  in  attendance,  took  place  at  Trinity.  After  the 
service,  a  procession  of  clergy,  choristers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  historical  societies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  nearby  grave  of  Bradford  where,  with  appropriate 
ceremony,  a  new  tombstone,  given  by  Trinity  and  bearing  the 
inscription  of  the  original,  was  dedicated.  The  battered  old 
original  stone  was  given  to  the  Society  where  it  remains  one  of 
our  chief  treasures. 

That  evening  the  Society  held  a  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute. 
“Upon  the  platform  were  most  of  the  Literati  of  the  metropolis, 
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and  many  persons  eminent  in  military,  judicial  and  other  office. 
The  Press  both  of  New  York  and  other  States  was  represented,” 
with  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  Trinity  and  de¬ 
scendants  of  William  Bradford  from  several  States  as  invited 
guests.  President  Luther  Bradish  introduced  Mr.  John  William 
Wallace  of  Philadelphia,  a  descendant  of  Bradford,  who  de¬ 
livered  the  address  of  the  evening  on  “The  two  hundredth  birth¬ 
day  of  William  Bradford”— an  hour-long  oration  of  unusual 
merit  which  still  remains  our  principal  authority  on  the  life  of 
our  first  printer.24 

At  noon  of  the  following  day,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
delegation,  “with  certain  strangers  of  distinction,”  were  invited 
to  the  home  of  one  of  the  Society’s  Executive  Committee, 
Honorable  George  Folsom  of  Stuyvesant  Square,  where  they  ex¬ 
amined  his  famous  library  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  dejeuner. 
That  evening  the  Bradford  celebration  was  completed  with  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Society’s  building. 

The  company,  which  included  ladies  in  full  dress,  began  to  arrive  at 
about  nine  o’clock.  The  whole  of  the  building  was  opened  to  the  guests— 
all  parts  including  the  picture  gallery  and  rooms  being  lighted. ...  A  fine 
band  of  music  assisted  in  giving  variety  to  the  exercises,  and  dancing 
occupied  the  junior  portion  of  the  company.  [This  is  the  first  mention 
we  find  of  dancing  at  the  Society  or,  in  fact,  any  attempt  to  make  its 
affairs  of  particular  interest  to  young  people.] 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  suggested  that  a  few  words  from 
some  of  the  Philadelphia  Delegation,  as  a  little  variation  even  on  a  festive 
and  brilliant  scene,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  company.  The  delegation 
was  accordingly  introduced  from  one  of  the  galleries  to  the  audience 
which  was  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  hall,  in  a  few  informal  re¬ 
marks  by  Mr.  John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  [one  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee]  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  These  were  briefly  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  committee. 
During  his  remarks  Mr.  Jones  introduced  to  the  company,  by  which  he 
was  received  with  hearty  plaudits,  Mr.  Robert  Carr,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  very  oldest  printers  living;  whose  honour  it  was  to  have  corrected 
proof-sheets  for  the  immortal  Washington,  and  who  had  also  been  in  the 
service  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  frequently,  as  a  boy,  while  in  the  print¬ 
ing  office  of  Franklin’s  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  had  con¬ 
versed  with  that  remarkable  man.  .  .  . 

Everything  done  or  spoken  was  of  an  informal  kind,  such  as  was 
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suggested  by  the  bland  and  exhilarating  inspiration  of  the  scene.  Soon 
after  this,  supper  was  announced,  and  the  whole  company  preceded  by 
Governor  Bradish,  who  had  on  his  arm  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Orator  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  who  were  followed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dele¬ 
gation  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  New  York  Society,  were  ushered  into 
the  supper-room,  where  they  partook  of  an  elegant  entertainment.” 25 

THE  Bi-CENTENNIAL  OF  NEW  YORK’S  FIRST  PRINTING 

BUT  THIS  was  not  the  last  of  William  Bradford  and  his 
famous  press,  for  in  the  year  1893,  when  Ford  built  his  first 
car  and  Edison’s  invention  of  the  kinetoscope  heralded  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  movie  industry,  our  Society  decided  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  printing  in  New 
York.  Bradford,  having  been  prosecuted  but  not  convicted  for 
publishing  matter  objectionable  to  the  Quakers,  left  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  in  1 693  and  came  to  New  York  as  Public  Printer 
to  the  Colony  and  promptly  printed  “New  England’s  spirit  of 
persecution,”  prepared  by  George  Keith  and  Thomas  Budd  and 
including  Bradford’s  account  of  his  own  trial.  This  is  probably 
the  first  piece  of  New  York  printing.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  has  two  copies,  one  with  certain  words  deleted  with  a 
pen.  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  have  copies,  both  with  the  deletions  and  the 
latter  lacking  its  title  page.  It  was  not  until  November  8,  1725, 
that  Bradford  began  publishing  New  York’s  first  Newspaper, 
the  New  York  Gazette ,  the  longest  surviving  files  being  in  the 
N  ew  York  Public  Library  and  our  library,  with  important  early 
runs  in  the  New  York  Society  Library  and  at  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  Society  issued  a  photostat  edition  of 
all  known  copies  from  1 726  to  1 744. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  hold  our  meeting  on  the  site  of  the 
Bradford  printing  office  where  he  began  the  publication  of  New 
York’s  first  newspaper,  a  site  now  occupied  by  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  at  60  Beaver  Street.  Here,  on  the  exchange 
floor,  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  guests,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  printing  trades,  the  Grolier  Club,  and  im- 
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From  December ,  5  to  Monday  December  10 . 1739. 


/>cw  the  Gentleman!  Af.tgaf.icn  for  the  Month 

•/June,  1739. 

WE  feem  to  have  in  our  Day  a 
renew’d  Tellimony,  That 
when  God  has  more  than  or- 
dmaiy  Work  to  do,  he  will 
raile  up  thofe  who  (hall  be  equal  to  his  Pur* 
pofe  ;  and  able  to  execute  all  his  Plealure;  at 
the  H.ad  of  thtle  allow  us  to  place  the  much 
milrcpr-icntcd  Mr.  White  fie  Id ,  the  following 
Account  of  whom,  which  we  may  dejy  the  mojt 
mahciouiofhii  Aducrfitriei  (o  invalidate,  we  offer 
to  the  World  lor  Truth,  in  every,  even  the 
minuted  Gircuniltancc. 

If  ever  a  MimlUr  of  the  Gdpel  endea* 
Your’d  to  make  Cbri/f"ftf*s  his  great  Exam¬ 
ple,  and  tread  in  the  Steps  of  his  immediate 
Followers,  this  excellent  Perfon,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  ttdnle  of  Life  and  Ctmverfaieou,  is  ih<^» 
Man  :  In  Learning  not  excell’d,  if  cquall’d 
by  any  ;  ofSuperior  abilities  to  moll  of  his 
Age  ;  and  for  a  lerious  Vein  of  unaffetted 
Piety,  which  accompanies  whatever  he  fays 
or  does,  he  let-ms  to  (land  alone:  God  only 
knows  the  Heart  ;  but  if  the  Tree  is  to  be 
known  by  its  Fruit,  the  humble,  the  holy, 
the  devout  Chnltisn  is  lure  to  be  hen,  when* 
tver  he  is  prefent  ;  hedilcovcr  ,  nponallOc- 
cafions,  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  and  a 
large  Experience  in  fpiritual  Thing  ,  to  a 
Degree  much  beyond  what  could  be  expected 
from  one  twice  his  Years;  and,  with  a  mod 
heavenly  Dilpofirion  of  Mind,  dilcovers  the 
inoft  ardent  ZfTction  for  Virtue,  as  well  a* 
Rel’gion.  He  appears  animated  by  an  un¬ 
common  Zeal  for  the  Glory  of  God  ;  and 
rot  any  Perlon  upon  Earth  can  fhew  a  grea* 
ter  Concern  for  the  Good  of  Souls;  hi>  Views 
fecms  wholly  directed  to  thefe;  to  advance 
both  to  his  utmoll  is  his  Study  and  Endea¬ 
vour  Night  and  Day;  ’t  would  be  doing 
him  great  lnjuftice,  at  the  frme  Time,  to  de¬ 
ny  that  he  does  take  the  utmoll  Pleafurd  in 
Atto  of  Beneficence  and  Mercy ;  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  (he  Relief  of  the  Poor,  according 
to  his  own  ability  ;  and  in  procuring  them 
the  Aid  of  others  under  their  Ncccffities  : 
In  a  lVordt  his  whole  Life  may  trucly  be  laid 
•o  be  one  laborious  At t  of  Kindncis,  on  the 


Behalf  of  tto  human  Nature  i  To  promote 
the  beff,  the  E.tpii^l  lntcrtff  of  Mankind, 
and  htuwur  his CosLind  Redeemer,  ho  whplr 
>y  sl^votes  his  Time  and  his  S  uJics,  himfrlf, 
and  efic  Intcreft  he  has  with  others:  If  this 
is  rioS^rimitive,  pure  Chrillianity,  if  here  is 
noi  afVeal  Minilier  of  the  Goipcl,  and  true 
FolloYwt  of  fefut  ChriJ ?,  where.in  (he  World 
fliall  We  look  lor,  or  find  either  ?  Tins  is 
the  traduced,  t lie  much  abufed  Mr.  White- 
fidd,  who  perhaps,  has  done  more  towaids 
refornang  a  dillol  utc,  vicious  Age  ,  and  10- 
wards  bringing  the  People  over,  wherever  he 
has conte  from  their  liniul,  wicked  Courfes, 
toSobnety  and  RighteoulnelS  01  Life,  and 
to  the  Practice  of  Pkeligion  and  Viitue,  than, 
perhaps,  hall  the  Clergy  of  the  Kingdom 
liav^,  been  able  to  effect,  in  Ten  Time,  the 
Nu**ber  of  Years. 

Kiddles  with  Paines;  or  party 
Opinions,  but  Preaches  ftfus  Chtijl ,  and  him 
Crucify’d  ;  he  preaches  hbe  one  having  Author, 
rity,  and  not  at  the  Scnhet ,  thole  dull  Expofitorj 
whofe  unlavory,  formal  Di  courlcs  touch  the 
Ear.  but  not  the  Hcarr";  whillt  his  ltrike 
with  irrcfiftible  Foice,  and  by  the  Affiance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  as  they  come  from  the  Heair, 
go  to  the  Heart;  awaken  the  Confciences  of 
the  Guilty  ;  and  rouze  the  Dead  in  Trcipaf- 
fts  and  Sins,  from  the  Death  of  Sin  to  a  Life 
of  Righieouinels. 

[To  be  continued .J 

From  the  Philadelphia  News  Paper,  Noi 
vtmber ,  29. 

On  Friday  laft  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  ar¬ 
rived  here  with  his  Friends  from  New-Tcri £ 
where  he  Preached  Eight  Times  in  4  Days 
And  on  Jiis  Return  hither  he  Prea  thd.' 
Elizabeth  Town,  Brumjwick ,  Afatden  Head, 
Treutown ,  Nefbamine  and  Abington.  He  has 
Preached  here  twice  every  Day  fincc  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  Church,  to  great  Crowds  of 
People,  except  Tuelday,  when  he  Preached 
at  German  Tewn,  from  a  Belcony  to  about  yooo 
People,  and  yefterday  At  ernoon.  theCowds 
were  fo  great  to  hear  his  farcwclStrmon,  that 
the  Church  could  not  contain  one  half, 
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portant  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  community,  met  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  8th,  at  one  o’clock.  After  a  prayer  by 
Reverend  Doctor  Morgan  Dix  of  Trinity  Church,  President 
John  Alsop  King  introduced  the  speaker,  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
eminent  New  York  lawyer  and  scholar,  who  delivered  an  in¬ 
spiring  address  on  the  life  of  Bradford,  the  history  of  his  printing 
office,  the  establishment  of  the  first  newspaper  and  the  influence 
of  the  press.  After  a  benediction  by  Reverend  Doctor  Talbot  W. 
Chambers  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  as  the  World  reported  it, 
“those  present  partook  of  a  collation.” 

To  commemorate  the  event  the  Society  erected  two  bronze 
tablets,  one  at  81  Pearl  Street  to  mark  the  site  of  Bradford’s  first 
printing  office,  which  tells  the  local  businessman  and  the  visiting 
tourist  that:  “On  this  site  William  Bradford,  appointed  Public 
Printer  April  io,  A.D.  1693,  established  the  first  printing  press 
in  the  Colony  of  New  York.  Erected  by  The  New  York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  April  10th,  A.D.  1893  in  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  printing  in  New  York.” . 
The  second  tablet  was  erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  60  Beaver  Street,  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  publication  office  of  the  first  newspaper,  and  it  tells  the 
clerks  and  stenographers  out  for  a  noon  airing  that:  “On  this  site 
William  Bradford,  appointed  Public  Printer,  April  10th,  A.D. 
1693,  issued,  November  8th,  A.D.  1725,  The  New  York 
Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  New  York.  Erected  by 
The  New  York  Historical  Society  April  10th,  A.D.  1893  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of 
printing  in  New  York.” 20 

THE  BI-CENTENNIAL 
OF  THE  COMING  OF  ENGLISH  RULE 

BY  OCTOBER  12,  1864,  the  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  Lincoln  was  about  to  be  elected  for  a  second  term. 
The  Society,  not  forgetting  the  history  of  its  own  city  in  spite  of 
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the  universal  preoccupation  with  the  war,  had  decided  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  New 
Netherland  by  the  British.  Its  members  and  guests  from  the  New 
England  and  other  nearby  State  historical  societies,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  other  men  of  distinction,  accordingly  met  at  seven  p.m. 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  where,  in  spite  of  a  downpour  of  rain,  a 
good-sized  audience  gathered.  After  the  guests,  including  Peter 
Cooper,  Alfred  B.  Street,  the  Albany  poet,  G.  C.  Verplanck, 
Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  David  T.  Valentine,  Major  General 
Charles  W.  Sandford,  Brigadier  General  John  Cochrane,  His 
Excellency  Senor  M.  Romero,  and  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  last  sur¬ 
viving  officer  of  Perry’s  flagship  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  the 
War  of  1812,  were  seated  and  Dr.  Thomas  DeWitt  had  offered 
a  prayer,  the  President,  Frederic  de  Peyster,  introduced  as  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  who  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  “The  conquest  of  New  Netherland”  which 
the  representative  of  the  Tribune  said  was  “exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  and  often  elicited  the  applause  of  the  audience.” 

After  brief  remarks  by  the  ever-present  and  always  vocal 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck  and  George  Bancroft  and  a  benediction  by 
Dr.  DeWitt,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  library  of  the  Society 
on  Second  Avenue  for  a  social  gathering  which  was  described  as 
follows  by  the  Tribune  reporter: 

Here  a  reception  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society  to  their  friends,  and  after  a  pleasant  interval  spent  in  an 
inspection  of  the  pictures  and  curiosities  in  the  Society’s  Museum,  the 
guests  descended  to  the  refectory  in  the  basement,  where  an  elegant 
repast  was  provided,  to  which  ample  justice  was  done. 

Several  speeches  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  evening  by  the 
President,  A.  B.  Street  of  Albany,  P.  Dawson  [i.e.,  Philip  Dorsheimer, 
representing  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society]  of  Buffalo  and  General 
Cochrane.  General  Cochrane  was  very  warmly  received,  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  meeting,  which  he  hoped  would  do  something  to 
promote  that  national  unity  of  race  of  which  the  orator  of  the  day  had 
spoken.  Referring  to  himself  he  said  that  he  had  always  striven  to  uphold 
that  unity,  and  that,  although  he  must  admit  that  of  late  he  had  been 
engaged  in  somewhat  strange  transactions,  yet  he  hoped  they  would  be 
kind  enough  to  forget  them,  and  instead  of  giving  them  and  him  a  place 
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in  the  future  history  of  New-York,  give  him  some  punch  and  oysters. 
(Cheers  and  laughter).  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  devotion  to  the 
National  Union  and  his  confidence  of  its  ultimate  preservation.  The 
assembly  shortly  after  dispersed,  highly  pleased  with  the  evening’s 
entertainment.26 

THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  HARLEM 

IN  THE  year  1876  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  postwar 
depression  but,  in  spite  of  that,  Philadelphia  was  holding  its 
famous  and  very  successful  Centennial  Exposition  and  the  whole 
nation  was  becoming  history-conscious  for  the  first  time.  Every 
historical  event  of  1776  was  being  dusted  off  and  paraded  before 
an  admiring  public,  monuments  and  markers  were  being  dedi¬ 
cated  and  every  community  with  any  history  at  all  was  publishing 
an  official  account  of  its  past  glories.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
oratory  and  flag-waving  and  everyone  was  grateful  that  the 
Union  had  been  preserved  and  proud  of  his  country’s  progress 
during  the  century.  As  a  nation  we  were  beginning  to  feel  our 
strength  and  to  look  with  confidence  toward  the  far  horizons. 

Our  Society  too  had  had  its  share  in  the  nation’s  growth.  Only 
recently  it  had  secured  the  Nineveh  Marbles,  the  great  Abbott 
Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  the  Bryan  Collection  of 
Christian  Art,  the  Audubon  bird  watercolors,  and  the  splendid 
Hawks-Niblo  library  of  American  history.  It  could  boast  of  the 
greatest  American  history  library  in  the  country  and  the  only 
important  museum  in  New  York  City. 

Though  the  Society  had  held  many  meetings,  had  heard  many 
famous  speakers,  and  had  celebrated  numerous  historical  events 
in  the  last  eight  years,  it  had  not  had  a  really  big  celebration  for 
some  time.  Casting  about  for  a  local  centennial  event  worthy  of 
their  efforts,  they  decided  that  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Plains,  which 
had  taken  place  on  September  16,  1776,  should  be  suitably  cele¬ 
brated.  As  battles  go,  this  had  been  only  an  inconclusive  skirmish 
but  it  was  important  to  Washington’s  discouraged  army  to  win  a 
battle  and  regain  its  self-confidence,  for  it  had  just  been  defeated 
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From  Henry  P.  Johnston,  The  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
(New  York:  1897),  opp.  p.  71 


at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  escaped  to  the  city  by  a  miracle 
only  to  be  driven  into  Harlem  and  Westchester  by  the  experi¬ 
enced  army  of  the  King.  Then  came  the  engagement  at  Harlem 
Plains  and  they  found  that  they  could  stand  up  to  and  defeat  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  British  army,  and  that  gave  Washington  and 
his  men  confidence  to  continue  the  struggle.  This  was  an  event 
well  worth  remembering  in  this  centennial  year.  And  this  is  how 
the  Historical  Society  celebrated  the  anniversary. 

The  site  of  the  battle  was  still  open  country  far  north  of  the 
city  in  1 876— a  fact  hard  to  realize  today,  for  it  was  bounded  by 
the  present  1 1 7th  and  1 1 9th  Streets,  Amsterdam  and  Columbus 
Avenues,— in  other  words,  what  is  now  Morningside  Heights  at 
Columbia  University.  The  festivities  began  with  a  luncheon  for 
the  invited  guests  and  members  of  the  Society  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  from  which  a  procession  of  carriages  conducted  them  to 
the  battlefield.  They  reconvened  on  “the  heights  of  Blooming- 
dale,”  the  present  Columbia  University  campus,  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  overlooking  Harlem  Plains.  “The  ground,  covered  with 
tents,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  encampment,  and  from  its 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CELEBRATION  AND  THE  BATTLE-FIELD 
From  noth  to  125th  Streets,  on  Morningside  Heights,  Sept.  16,  1876 
From  The  Daily  Graphic,  Sept.  20,  1876 

elevated  position  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  North  and 
East  Rivers,  was  visible  from  a  great  distance,  presenting  a  scene 
of  rare  and  animated  beauty.”  "'  “The  whole  place  was  alive  with 
flags  and  gay  with  bunting.  An  immense  concourse  of  [some 
10,000]  people  were  present.  These  came  in  carriages,  on  foot, 
by  the  Second,  Third  and  Eighth  Avenue  cars,  and  by  the  [Ninth 
Avenue]  Elevated  and  the  Harlem  Railroads.””  “In  front 
stretched  the  lowlands,  now  teeming  rich  with  the  autumnal 
vegitation;  to  the  left,  the  low  brick  houses  of  Harlem,  seeming 
almost  a  phototype  of  that  ancient  city  in  Holland  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  Far  in  the  distance  the  sparkling  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound  laved  the  dim  shores;  and,  city-ward,  the  spires  of 
the  churches  pierced  the  dull  September  day  like  lances.”"' 

It  was  nearly  3:30  when  “the  members  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  their  guests  arrived  from  the  city  in  carriages,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  sounds  of  a  military  band  were  heard,  and 
the  Seventh  Regiment  came  marching  on  up  1 1  oth  Street,  not 
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Hon.  John  Jay  in  speaker’s  stand,  n8th  St.  at  Amsterdam  Ave.,  Sept.  16,  1876 


From  The  Daily  Graphic,  Sept.  20,  1876 


far  from  the  spot  where,  a  century  before,  the  British  troops  had 
passed.  The  regiment  looked  splendid  as  it  moved  along.  There 
was  just  a  flash  of  sunlight  needed  to  glint  back  from  their  bayo¬ 
nets,  for  the  day  was  dull  and  sombre,  but  for  all  that  the  pageant 
was  excellent.  The  regiment  drew  up  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  the  bandmen  in  their  gay  uniforms  took  their  place  on 
their  stand.  The  crowd  was  now  compact  and  attentive.  Ladies 
were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  most  of  them  were  provided 
with  seats.” 30 

“The  carriage  enclosure  was  also  full  of  gay  equipages.”  "'  The 
martial  music  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  band  was  heard  at  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  program. 

A  handsome,  flag-decked  stand  had  been  erected  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  and  their  guests  who  included  Governor 
Henry  Lippitt  of  Rhode  Island  and  his  staff,  Mayor  W.  IT 
Wickham  and  other  city  officials,  representatives  of  the  Army, 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Judiciary.  After  an  invocation  by  Reverend 
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Doctor  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  President  Fred¬ 
eric  DePeyster,  with  many  a  reference  to  the  military  glories  of 
Greece  and  to  Washington’s  brave  army  of  patriots,  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  day,  the  Honorable  John  Jay,  grandson  and 
namesake  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who 
delivered  a  learned  and  eloquent  commemorative  oration  on  the 
Battle  of  Harlem  Plains.  This  address  was  greeted  by  the  “vast 
and  most  respectable  assemblage’’  with  tumultuous  applause. 
After  two  or  three  others  had  spoken  briefly,  Reverend  Doctor 
William  Adams  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  celebration 
was  over.  “The  whole  affair  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
picturesque  of  the  many  commemorations  this  season  has  drawn 
forth.  The  music,  the  speech,  the  applause,  the  flowers,  the  green 
sward,  the  ripe  foliage,  the  waving  handkerchiefs,  the  equipages, 
the  superb  toilets,  the  gay  military  trappings,  and  the  beautiful 
national  flags  waving  over  all,  made  up  a  scene  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.”28 

But  there  was  an  unfortunate  postscript  to  this  pleasant  cele¬ 
bration,  for  the  irascible  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  LL.D.,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  grandson  of 
a  Chaplain  who  took  part  in  the  battle,  was  out  of  town  at  the 
time  of  the  anniversary  and  could  not  then  put  forth  his  argu¬ 
ments  that  this  was  not  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Plains  at  all  but  the 
Battle  of  Harlem  Heights  and  that  the  principal  action  took  place 
somewhat  farther  north,  on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  Roger 
Morris  or  Jumel  Mansion  on  Harlem  Heights. 

It  seems  that  he  had  supplied  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  with  the 
correct  account  of  the  battle  for  use  in  her  soon-to-be-published 
history  of  New  York  City  and  that  she  had  called  it  the  Battle  of 
Harlem  Heights .  To  this  John  Austin  Stevens,  the  Society’s  Li¬ 
brarian,  who  had  dreamed  up  the  celebration  in  the  first  place 
and  had  been  chairman  of  the  Society’s  Committee  on  Celebra¬ 
tions,  strenuously  objected.  But,  as  Mr.  Benedict  put  it,  “Mr. 
Stevens  has  gone  awkwardly  out  of  his  way  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  history  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  now  nearly  finished,  and  to  say  that  I 
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am  justly  chargeable  with  leading  her  into  topographical  and  his¬ 
torical  error.”  He  continues:  “I  shall  now  review  all  the  errors  of 
Mr.  Stevens,”  which  he  does,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  with  great 
relish  and  in  great  detail.  Of  course  he  was  given  a  hearing  by  the 
fair-minded  members  of  the  Society  and  delivered  his  version  of 
the  battle,  which  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Stevens  had  witnessed,  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  regular  meetings  on  February  5,  1878.  It  was  an 
excellent  paper  1  and  did  include  new  material.  But  since  none  of 
the  half-dozen  historians  of  the  battle  agree,  the  present-day 
reader  can  read  them  all  and  take  his  choice.  Alvin  F.  Harlow 
solves  the  problem  neatly  by  simply  calling  it  the  Battle  of 
Harlem/" 

A  NATION’S  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  author  of  Thanatopsis, 
To  a  Waterfowl ,  The  Forest  Hymn ,  and  the  greatest 
writer  of  American  poetry  of  nature;  co-editor  and  co-owner  of 
the  New  Y ork  Evening  Post;  statesman  and  abolitionist;  and,  we 
may  add  with  due  humility,  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
our  Society  in  1871  and  1872  and  its  Vice-President  from  1873 
until  his  death  on  June  12,  1878,  was  honored  by  the  Society  by  a 
great  memorial  meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  evening 
of  December  30th.  “The  largest  and  most  distinguished  audience 
ever  assembled  by  the  Society”  included  President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  and  his  Cabinet  who  “were  seated  upon  the  platform, 
together  with  some  three  or  four  hundred  representative  men  of 
the  nation,  in  church  and  state,  in  law,  politics,  commerce  and 
letters.” 32a 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  William  Adams,  President  of  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  after  which  President  Frederic  DePeyster  introduced  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis,  distinguished  author,  editor  of  “The 
Easy  Chair”  in  Harper's  Magazine ,  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly , 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
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GEORGE  W.  CURTIS  (1824-1892) 
Bust  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward 
Gift  of  Bridgham  Curtis,  1917 


WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT  (  1 794  — I  878) 
Bust  by  John  Rogers,  1892 
Gift  of  the  artist's  daughter,  1936 


delivered  a  discourse  on  The  Life ,  Character  and  Writings  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  benediction 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Horatio  Potter,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  New  York. 

“A  more  impressive  and  honorable  tribute  was  never  paid  to 
the  memory  of  a  private  man  than  that  which  was  paid  to  Air. 
Bryant  Monday  evening  by  the  citizens  of  New  York;  we  ought 
to  say,  perhaps,  considering  that  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
federal  government  took  part  in  it,  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Academy  of  Music  was  crowded  by  an  audience 
which  represented  whatever  is  distinguished  in  politics,  in  law, 
in  literature  and  in  arms,  both  in  our  local  and  our  national  annals. 
The  foremost  of  our  statesmen,  our  judges,  our  clergymen,  our 
writers,  our  generals  and  our  eminent  citizens  were  present,  and 
listened  to  the  touching  and  beautiful  words  of  the  accomplished 
orator  with  profound  sympathy  and  approval.  Mr.  Curtis’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  long,  but  the  immense  audience  was  so  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  fine  characterizations,  and  so  entranced  by  his  musical 
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and  eloquent  utterance  of  them,  that  not  a  sentence  was  lost  or 
unheeded.  " 

“The  address  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis ...  is  something 
more  than  an  eloquent  and  becoming  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  first  poet;  it  is  itself  an  addition  to  American  literature.  It 
will  be  read  with  admiration  alike  for  the  justness  of  its  com¬ 
ments,  the  dignity  of  its  tone,  and  the  felicity  of  its  style,  and 
the  manly  sympathy  which  shines  through  its  vivid  and  graceful 
phrases.  Set  eulogies  are  not  often  of  much  value;  but  last  night 
we  listened  to  praise  that  was  glowing  without  being  over¬ 
strained,  and  to  criticism  that  was  cordial  with  discrimination.” 320 

“When  Cooper  died,  the  restless  city  paused  to  hear  Bryant’s 
words  of  praise  and  friendship.  When  Irving  followed  Cooper, 
all  hearts  turned  to  Bryant,  and  it  was  before  this  Society  and  in 
this  place  that  he  told  the  story  of  Irving’s  life.  Now  Bryant 
has  followed  Cooper  and  Irving,  the  last  of  that  early  triumvirate 
of  American  literature.’”"1 

The  distinguished  company  which  listened  to  this  eloquent 
tribute  included  President  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Vice- 
President  William  A.  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  State  William  M. 
Evarts  and  his  predecessor  in  office,  Hamilton  Fish,  Attorney 
General  Charles  Devens,  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Major 
General  W.  S.  Hancock,  former  Governors  John  T.  Hoffman, 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (who  had  lost  the 
Presidency  to  Hayes  though  he  had  a  larger  popular  vote),  Peter 
Cooper,  Thurlow  Weed,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Cornelius  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  a  host  of  others.  Mr.  Bryant’s  family 
was  represented  by  Miss  Julia  Bryant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parke  God¬ 
win  and  their  children,  Mr.  Bryant’s  only  descendants. 

“After  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  at  the  Academy,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Frederic  DePeyster,  gave  an  elegant 
reception  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  at  his  residence,  76 
University  Place,  for  which  cards  of  invitation  had  been  issued, 
and  where  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  served  to  over  two  hundred 
sruests  of  distinction.”  " 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  EVACUATION 
OF  NEW  YORK  BY  THE  BRITISH 

FROM  1 876  to  1883  a  lot  of  water  had  flowed  down  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  the  country  had  made  a  lot  of  progress.  A  thick-set, 
shaggy  eyebrowed,  deaf  inventor  who  worked  hard,  said  little 
and  slept  less  had  given  us  the  phonograph,  the  incandescent  lamp 
and  electrically  lighted  streets,  homes,  and  shops.  The  country 
had  its  first  telephone  exchange,  its  first  five-and-dime  store,  and 
standard  time.  Here  in  New  York  we  could  gaze  with  awe  at 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  and  read  about  Mrs.  Vanderbilt’s  famous 
fancy  dress  ball,  walk  across  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  scan  the  pun¬ 
gent  pages  of  the  World ,  now  under  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  vigorous 
editorship.  And  on  November  18,  1879,  The  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society  had  celebrated  its  75th  birthday  with  appropriate 
oratory. 

Our  Society,  always  mindful  of  significant  anniversaries,  had 
suggested  to  the  city  fathers  that  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  1  ooth  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  on  November  25,  1783.  The  idea  met  with  instant 
response  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Society,  was  soon  being  carried 
out.  Since  the  25th  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  celebration  took  place 
on  the  following  day,  with  a  civic  and  military  parade  of  some 
40,000  men  in  line,  a  river  procession  of  about  300  boats,  and 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  at  Delmonico’s  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  and  his  Cabinet,  seven  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
represented  by  their  Governors,  and  the  principal  oration  by 
Joseph  H.  Choate  with  responses  to  toasts  by  President  Arthur, 
Governor  Grover  Cleveland,  Reverend  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  many  others.  One  of  the  main  events  of  the  day  was  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward’s  statue  of  Washington  on  the  steps  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  with  the  principal  speech  by  George  William 
Curtis,  the  unveiling  and  presentation  of  the  statue  to  the  nation 
by  Governor  Grover  Cleveland  and  its  acceptance  by  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur— all  in  a  steady  downpour  of  rain  which  lasted 
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all  day  but  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  participants  or  of  the 
vast  throng  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators.0 

On  the  evening  of  the  27  th  our  Society  celebrated  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  Evacuation  Day  and  its  own  79th  anniversary  with  a  great 
meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music  at  which  President  Augustus 
Schell  presided  and  introduced  Honorable  John  Jay  who  de¬ 
livered  a  scholarly  and  most  interesting  address  on  “The  peace 
negotiations  of  1783,”  which  was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
stage  was  crowded  with  governors,  military  and  civil  officers, 
prominent  citizens  and  officials  of  the  Society,  while  Dod- 
worth’s  Band,  as  usual,  furnished  the  incidental  music.3' 

A  TURTLE  FEAST  AT  FRAUNCES  TAVERN 

THE  WIND-UP  of  the  Evacuation  Day  celebration,  which 
in  some  ways  was  the  most  delightful  event  of  all,  was  the 
supper  at  Fraunces  Tavern  on  the  evening  of  December  5  th.  This 
supper,  which  was  the  bright  idea  of  the  Society’s  ingenious 
and  imaginative  former  Librarian  and  Executive  Committee 
member,  John  Austin  Stevens,  was  arranged  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  Washington’s  farewell  to  his  officers  in  the  very 
Long  Room  where  the  present  supper  was  spread. 

That  evening  at  five,  some  sixty  of  the  members  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  others,  nearly  all  of  them  descended  from 
Revolutionary  officers,  assembled  in  the  Long  Room  of  the 
tavern  for  a  “turtle  feast.”  A  portrait  of  Washington  was  fes¬ 
tooned  with  the  flag  of  the  Revolution  on  one  side  and  the  na¬ 
tional  flag  on  the  other.  Sprays  of  holly  with  its  red  berries  gave 
a  holiday  air  to  the  decorations.  John  Austin  Stevens  presided 
over  the  dinner  which  consisted  of  oldfashioned  turtle  soup, 
bread  and  cheese,  ale,  punch,  and  sherry.  The  ale  was  served  in 
toby  jugs  and  each  guest  was  provided  with  a  long  clay  church¬ 
warden’s  pipe  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco.3  Let  us  watch 
the  hilarious  evening  through  the  eyes  of  the  Tribune  and  Sun 
reporters: 
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Where  the  Society’s  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Washington’s  farewell 
to  his  officers,  with  a  supper,  Dec.  5,  1883,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  who  purchased  and  restored  the  building,  1904-1907. 

Photograph,  1909,  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society 


Everything  that  savored  of  formality  was  abandoned.  Long  clay  pipes 
only  were  used  and  when  the  dense  volume  of  smoke  which  they  emitted 
had  gathered  like  a  halo  around  the  heads  of  those  present  and  had 
rendered  the  sharp  outlines  of  their  features  less  distinct  than  when  seen 
in  broad  daylight,  it  did  not  require  a  convulsive  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  the  revellers  as  veritable  old-time  New-Yorkers.  The  illusion 
was  still  further  heightened  by  the  presence  of  a  fifer  and  drummer  in 
Continental  uniform,  in  addition  to  a  string  band  which  played  old 
fashioned  airs. 

There  were  thirteen  toasts  and  they  were  responded  to  by  music,  the 
selection  of  airs  apparently  being  left  entirely  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  musicians.  At  first  this  go-as-you-please  arrangement  worked  well. 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  following  the  toast  of  “General  Washing¬ 
ton”  and  “The  Marseillaise”  that  of  “Lafayette,”  “Hail  to  the  Chief”  that 
of  “George  Clinton”  and  a  long  roll  of  drums  followed  “Our  Fallen 
Heroes,”  but  when  “The  Wearing  of  the  Green”  was  given  in  response 
to  “The  Glorious  Revolution  of  America,”  some  little  surprise  was 
manifested. 

George  W.  H.  Houghton  read  an  original  ballad:  Farewell,  General; 
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Washington’s  farewell  to  his  officers,  dec.  4,  1783 
In  the  Long  Room  of  Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City 

Lithograph  after  the  painting  by  Henry  Alexander  Ogden 


the  “Continental  March”  was  gallantly  sung  by  John  Austin  Stevens; 
General  George  H.  Sharpe  sang  “The  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere”; 
Major  George  W.  McLean  also  sang  a  song  and  the  whole  company 
joined  in  “Marching  through  Georgia”  and,  while  the  others  rested  from 
their  labors,  General  H.  A.  Barnum  spoke  eulogistically  of  Washington 
and  Grant  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic.30 

“A  very  enjoyable  and  memorable  evening  was  passed  which 
resulted  in  the  formal  organization  in  the  ‘Long  Room’  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  had  its  inception  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  Society  on  February  22,  1876.”  Fraunces  Tavern  was 
purchased  by  the  “Sons”  in  1904,  faithfully  restored,  and  opened 
as  their  headquarters  and  a  public  museum  and  restaurant  in  1 907. 
The  old  tavern  “has  never  lost  its  name  and  has  been  open  con- 
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tinuously  as  a  house  of  public  entertainment  since  1762.”  A  fine 
meal  may  still  be  enjoyed  in  its  restaurant. 7 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  WASHINGTON’S  INAUGURATION 

ONCE  AGAIN  the  Historical  Society  had  a  bright  idea 
which  it  passed  along  to  the  city  fathers.  Why  not  cele¬ 
brate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  President  Washington’s  in¬ 
auguration  which  took  place  on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall  on 
Wall  Street  on  April  30,  1789?  A  city -wide  celebration  was 
promptly  planned  for  April  29  to  May  1,  1889,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  Citizens  Committee  on  which  the  Society  was  largely 
represented  and  with  our  President,  John  Alsop  King,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  one  of  the  subcommittees.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  and  extensive  celebration  ever  held  in  the  city  up  to  that 
time  and  included  a  naval  parade  to  meet  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  many  of  his  official  family  who  came  by  water,  a 
reception  at  City  Hall,  a  ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
services  at  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  where  Washington  had  worshipped, 
an  address  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  a  military  parade  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  troops, 
a  banquet  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  special  services 
in  the  leading  churches,  an  open-air  concert  in  Madison  Square 
by  two  thousand  singers  from  the  city’s  German  singing  so¬ 
cieties,  fireworks  displays  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  a 
civic  and  industrial  parade.  Enormous  crowds  came  from  out  of 
town  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  million  and  a  half  people  saw 
various  parts  of  the  elaborate  program.  A  temporary  wooden 
Washington  Arch,  designed  by  Stanford  White,  was  erected  on 
Washington  Square  and  replaced  in  1895  by  the  present  arch 
commemorating  the  first  inauguration  of  our  first  President.  A 
large,  fully  illustrated  history  of  the  Washington  centennial  was 
published  in  1 892,  to  which  the  staff  and  members  of  the  Society 
contributed  several  chapters,  many  illustrations,  and  an  elaborate 
index. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

IN  THE  fifteen  years  between  1889  and  1904  our  nation  had 
passed  through  an  uneasy  adolescence  and  was  just  coming  of 
age.  We  had  weathered  the  disastrous  panic  which  began  in  1893, 
had  gallantly  won  the  badly  managed  Spanish-American  War, 
had  done  our  share  to  put  down  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  had 
watched  with  concern  the  progress  of  the  Boer  War  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  popular  Cleveland 
had  been  President,  colorless  McKinley  had  been  shot  at  Buffalo, 
and  the  strenuous  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  in  the  White  House. 
“Malefactors  of  great  wealth”  were  being  legislated  against, 
there  was  much  labor  unrest,  and  the  New  York  City  (govern- 
ment  had  been  reformed  again. 

American  initiative  and  inventive  genius  had  given  us  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  the  Sugar  Trust,  long-distance  tele¬ 
phones,  movies,  the  Ford  car  and  the  airplane,  though  all  of  them 
were  still  in  their  infancy.  We  were  distressed  by  the  Galveston 
Flood,  excited  by  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush,  and  watched  with 
mixed  feelings  the  spectacular  activities  of  Carrie  Nation,  Billy 
Sunday,  yellow  journalism,  the  Muckrakers  and  Nature  Fakirs. 
Nearer  home,  W ard  McAllister  had  invented  the  Four  Hundred, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  had  been 
laid,  Grant’s  Tomb  and  the  Hall  of  Fame  dedicated,  the  first  auto 
show  held,  the  first  subway  opened  and,  on  November  20,  1904, 
The  New-York  Historical  Society  was  a  hundred  years  old. 

Though  we  had  noticed  our  intervening  birthdays  with  some 
pride  and  oratory,  there  had  not  been  a  really  fiig  party  since  our 
fiftieth  anniversary  banquet  in  1854.  So  we  set  about  it  to  cele¬ 
brate  our  centennial  in  a  manner  fitting  to  the  occasion.  The 
grand  banquet  room  of  Delmonico’s  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  44th 
Street  was  flag-draped  and  flower-bedecked,  while  oil  portraits 
of  the  founder,  most  of  the  presidents  and  of  our  patron,  Henry 
Dexter,  looked  down  with  approval  on  the  gay  assemblage  as  the 
guests  took  their  seats  at  the  tables  to  the  strains  of  Lander’s  or- 
chestra.  In  addition  to  over  160  of  the  men  of  the  Society,  there 
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were  some  eighty  guests,  including  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield, 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  the  presidents  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  historical  societies  and  of  the  various 
local  patriotic  and  hereditary  societies. 

[After  an  invocation  by  Reverend  Edward  Benton  Coe,  D.D., 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  and  the  sumptuous  eight-course  dinner 
i  1  had  been  enjoyed,  the  coffee  and  cigars  were  served  and  some 
two  dozen  ladies,  members  or  guests  of  the  Society,  were  es¬ 
corted  to  the  places  reserved  for  them  in  the  balcony.  As  the 
representative  of  the  T ribune  explained:  “Owing  to  the  Society’s 
recent  decision,  the  women  members  and  guests  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  dine  with  the  men,  on  the  ground  of  the  sterner  sex’s 
wish  to  smoke.”39 


KNICKERBOCKER  BIRTHDAY 

President  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman  then  arose  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  silent  toast  be  drunk  standing  to  the  memory  of  the 
Founders  and  Benefactors  of  the  Society.  He  then  briefly 
sketched  the  history  of  the  Society  and  told  how,  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  the  foundations  for  the  new  building  on  Central  Park  West 
had  been  constructed,  the  cornerstone  laid  on  November  17, 
1903,  and  that  a  week  later  Mr.  Henry  Dexter  (1813-1910), 
founder  of  the  American  News  Company  and  a  member  of  our 
Society  since  1863,  had  offered  $150,000  in  cash  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  granite  for  the  facing  of  the  front  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  (a  total  later  raised  to  $250,000,  including  $195,000  cash  and 
$55,000  worth  of  granite),  the  gift  to  be  a  memorial  to  the 
donor’s  son,  Mr.  Orrando  Perry  Dexter,  who  had  recently  died. 
This  good  news,  which  assured  the  completion  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  building,  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
warm  thanks  to  the  donor  whose  name  had  not  been  previously 
announced. 

Since  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Governor  Benjamin  B. 
Odell,  Jr.,  and  Mayor  George  B.  McClellan  could  not  be  present, 
as  they  had  planned  to  be,  to  respond  to  the  toasts  to  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  City  of  New  York,  re¬ 
spectively,  Honorable  Charles  V.  Fornes,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  replied  to  the  latter  toast  and  was  greeted  with 
long  and  continued  applause.  The  next  toast:  “Our  Sister  So¬ 
cieties”  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  who  pointed  out 
that  he  was  the  third  generation  of  the  Adams  family  in  direct 
descent  to  have  a  place  on  the  program  of  the  Society’s  celebra¬ 
tions.  He  continued  with  a  number  of  delightful  anecdotes  re¬ 
garding  the  famous  presidents  and  members  of  his  own  Society 
and  ended  with  some  wholesome  advice  on  the  aims  of  a  histori¬ 
cal  society,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  selective  collecting 
and  proper  cataloguing  of  the  materials  of  such  a  library.  He 
was  heartily  applauded  for  his  excellent  address. 

The  Right  Reverend  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  was  to  have 
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responded  to  the  toast:  “America  of  the  future,”  but  illness  kept 
him  at  home  and  so  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  Librarian  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  was  then  asked  to  reply  to  the  toast:  “Popular 
education.”  His  speech  was  enthusiastically  received  and  was 
followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to  his  predecessors  in  office, 
sketched  the  growth  of  the  collections  and  of  the  Society’s 
scholarly  usefulness  and  proposed  the  same  toast  that  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 

j 

Society:  “The  Twentieth  of  November,— the  birthday  of  The 
New- York  Historical  Society;  rich  in  its  memories  of  the  past 
and  in  its  hopes  of  the  future,  may  each  return  of  this  Anniver¬ 
sary  find  the  Society  more  abounding  in  its  means,  more  active 
in  its  operations,  and  more  extended  in  its  usefulness.” 

After  the  applause  had  subsided,  Mr.  Frederic  Wendell  Jack- 
son,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  arose  and,  with  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  excellent  record  of  Mr.  Kelby  as  Librarian  of  the 
Society,  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Centennial  Medal  in 
gold,40  “as  a  testimonial  of  our  esteem  and  affection.”  Though 
Mr.  Jackson  did  not  say  so,  the  securing  of  Mr.  Dexter’s  splendid 
gift  was  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Kelby,  so  the  presentation  of 
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the  medal  was  a  well-merited  tribute  to  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Society.41  At  the  Society’s  meeting  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Dexter 
was  also  voted  a  copy  of  the  Centennial  Medal  in  gold,  was  made 
a  Patron  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  voted  that  he  be  invited  to 
sit  for  his  portrait,  to  be  added  to  the  gallery  of  Founders  and 
Benefactors  of  the  Society.42 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Kelby, 
the  President  introduced  Mr.  Smith  E.  Lane,  the  only  living 
member  of  the  Society  who  had  attended  the  Semi-Centennial 
banquet  in  1854,  whose  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  sixty 
years  of  association  with  the  Society  were  greeted  with  “long 
and  continued  applause.”4'  And  so  ended  the  delightful  and 
appropriate  celebration  of  the  Society’s  Centennial.'4 


FIRST  MEETING  IN  OUR  PRESENT  BUILDING 


THOUGH  only  the  basement  and  first  floors  were  finished, 
the  Society  met  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  building  on  its 
1  ozd  anniversary,  November  20,  1 906,  the  address  of  the  evening 
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on  “Proportions  and  values  in  American  history”  being  given  by 
Professor  William  M.  Sloane  of  Columbia  University.  President 
Hoffman  and  Reverend  George  R.  Van  De  Water,  D.D.,  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Dexter,  whose  gift 
had  made  the  completion  of  the  central  portion  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  possible,  Mr.  Dexter,  realizing  that,  at  the  age  of  93,  he  was 
living  on  borrowed  time,  had  become  impatient  at  the  delay  in 
completing  and  occupying  the  building  and  so  was  not  present 
at  this  first  meeting  within  its  walls. 

His  impatience,  which  had  unfortunately  boiled  over  into  the 
newspapers,  was  somewhat  allayed  when  the  Society  met  again 
in  the  new  building  on  June  4,  1907,  with  Mr.  Dexter  as  the 
guest  of  honor.  Completely  friendly  relations  having  been  re¬ 
stored,  Mr.  Dexter  showed  his  continued  interest  in  the  new 
building  in  1908  by  supplying  the  funds  for  the  handsome  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Auditorium  and  for  the  completion  of  the  main 
exhibition  hall  on  the  second  floor,  which  the  Society  promptly 
named  in  his  honor.  The  tremendous  task  of  moving  to  the  new 
building  began  on  August  20,  1908,  and  the  building  was  opened 
on  December  1 5th,  to  everyone’s  immense  satisfaction,  especially 
Mr.  Dexter’s.  The  completion  of  the  main  part  of  the  building 
came  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Society 
to  take  an  important  part  in  the  City’s  greatest  effort  at  historical 
commemoration,  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  of  1909. 

THE  HUDSON-FULTON  CELEBRATION 

THIS  elaborate  celebration,  lasting  from  September  2  5  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1 1, 1909,  commemorated  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  by  Henry  Hudson  and  the  1  ooth 
anniversary  of  the  first  successful  use  of  steam  for  marine  navi¬ 
gation  on  that  river  by  Robert  Fulton.  The  towns  of  the  Hudson 
valley  and  the  other  boroughs  of  New  York  had  their  local 
celebrations  but  the  principal  events  took  place  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  in  its  surrounding  waters.  There  was  a  huge  naval 
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parade  featuring  replicas  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Half  Moon  and  Fulton’s 
Clermont ,  and  including  our 
own  Atlantic  Fleet  and  battle¬ 
ships  from  several  of  the  great 
powers;  there  were  enormous 
military  and  historical  parades 
and  an  elaborate  evening  street 
carnival,  the  two  latter  made  up 
of  magnificent  floats;  there  were 
special  exhibits  in  the  leading  li¬ 
braries  and  museums,  banquets, 
sports,  fireworks,  historical  lec¬ 
tures,  music  festivals,  dedication 
of  monuments  and,  most  thrill¬ 
ing  of  all,  on  September  29  and 
October  4,  Wilbur  Wright  made 
four  flights  in  his  airplane— the 
first  public  and  non-official  flights  ever  made  in  America— for 
which  he  was  paid  $1 5,000.  On  the  first  flight  he  circled  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Island  and  returned  to  his  flying  field  there;  in  the  second 
(which  the  present  writer  saw  from  a  ferryboat  below)  he 
circled  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  passing  over  the  ocean  liner  Lusi¬ 
tania ,  and  returned.  That  afternoon  he  went  up  again  for  a  few 
minutes  but  on  October  fourth  Wright  outdid  himself  when  he 
took  his  life  in  his  hands  and  flew  up  the  river  to  Grant’s  tomb 
and  returned  safely  after  a  flight  of  about  20  miles  at  an  average 
speed  of  36  miles  an  hour  in  “one  of  the  most  perilous  air  flights 
made  up  to  that  time.  No  one  else  in  America  had  ever  dared 
fly  over  water  before.” 1  He  really  needed  that  $1 5,000! 

As  early  as  1 905  the  Society  had  decided  to  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  Henry  Hudson’s  discovery  of  his  river  and,  the 
Governor  having,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Citizens  for  a  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  we,  the  following 
year,  offered  our  services  to  the  State  and  the  City  to  assist  in  the 
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Miniature  by  himself  after  the 

✓ 

portrait  by  Elizabeth  Emmett,  1814 
Gift  of  Samuel  V.  Hoffman,  1924 
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plans.  President  Hoffman  and  other  members  of  the  Society 
served  on  the  important  “Committee  in  Charge  of  Scientific  and 
Historical  Exhibits,”  with  other  members  serving  as  officers  or 
members  of  most  of  the  other  committees.  Much  of  the  extensive 
historical  research  made  necessary  by  the  celebration  was  done 
in  our  library  and  we  were  made  the  official  depository  of  the 
records  of  the  celebration.  The  official  Robert  Fulton  loan  ex¬ 
hibition  of  over  350  portraits,  letters,  manuscripts,  prints,  pub¬ 
lications  and  relics,  assembled  by  the  Society  in  association  with 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  was  held  in  our  Henry  Dexter 
Hall  which  had  just  been  finished  by  Mr.  Dexter,  and  we  issued 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  exhibit.  There  were  also  lectures  on 
Hudson  and  Fulton  in  our  auditorium  during  the  celebration. 
A  reviewing  stand  seating  over  three  hundred  was  built  in  front 


WILBUR  WRIGHT  OVER  NEW  YORK  HARBOR,  OCTOBER  2,  1 909 
During  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 

[The  author  of  this  history  witnessed  the  flight  pictured  above 
from  the  deck  of  the  Staten  Island  ferryboat  shown  at  the  left.] 

Photo  from  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Science 
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of  the  building  for  the  convenience  of  our  members  and  friends 
wishing  to  see  the  three  great  street  parades  and,  after  it  was  all 
over,  the  furnishings  of  the  captain’s  cabin  of  the  replica  of  the 
Half  Moon  which  the  Dutch  government  had  sent  over  for  the 
celebration  and  which  consisted  of  objects  contemporary  with 
Hudson,  were  presented  to  our  museum  where  they  are  still  on 
exhibition.5 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  HISTORY 

IT  HAS  always  been  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  recognize 
and  encourage  American  historical  scholarship  and  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  outstanding  gifts  and  other  forms  of  cooperation 
from  benefactors  and  specialists  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
To  this  end,  the  Society  has  added  to  its  membership  many  of 
the  great  scholars  and  public  men  of  our  country  and  of  other 
nations  as  well,  either  as  Honorary,  Corresponding,  or  Associate 
members,  as  Patrons  or  Fellows.  In  cases  of  exceptional  merit  it 
has  also  awarded  gold  medals,  as  we  have  already  seen  when  the 
Centennial  Medal  was  given  to  Henry  Dexter  and  to  Robert  H. 
Kelby. 

A  series  of  gold  medals  “For  Achievement  in  History”  was 
inaugurated  in  1925  when,  on  November  17th,  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  distinguished  guests  met  in  our  auditorium  to 
do  honor  to  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  Stokes  for  his  monumental 
Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island  which  was  then  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  in  six  large  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes,  the  greatest 
local  history  ever  published  in  this  country.  T  he  three-inch  gold 
medal,  by  Sherry  E.  Fry,  was  designed  “to  recognize,  encourage 
and  honor  the  best  scholars  for  their  work  in  American  history.”4' 
The  program,  which  took  place  on  the  12 1st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society,  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Walter  Lis- 
penard  Suydam,  First  Vice-President,  who  introduced  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  C.  Flick,  New  York  State  Historian,  who  spoke  on  “The 
Dutch  Period  of  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island .”  He 
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was  followed  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Ti?nes,  whose  subject  was  “The  English  period, ”  and  the 
“American  period"  was  covered  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Dowling, 
President  of  the  City  Investing  Company.  The  chairman  then 
delivered  a  graceful  address  of  presentation  and,  with  the  medal, 
handed  Mr.  Stokes  a  diploma  of  Honorary  Membership  in  “this 
time-honored  institution.”  “Whereupon  the  audience  and  guests 
rose  to  their  feet,  with  applause,  in  honor  of  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Stokes.”  In  his  address  of  acceptance  he  told  how  he  had 
begun  his  researches  for  the  Iconography  in  1 909  by  presenting 
to  the  librarian  of  the  Society  a  letter  of  introduction  from  our 
president.  He  spoke  of  his  gratitude  for  the  honor  just  received 
and  for  the  ready  cooperation  from  libraries,  scholars,  and  collec¬ 
tors  during  the  compiling  of  his  history.  The  evening  closed 
with  a  reception  and  refreshments  in  the  library.  " 

The  second  medal  “for  achievement  in  history”  was  presented 
on  November  20,  1931,  to  America’s  greatest,  best-loved  and 
most  scholarly  bibliographer,  Dr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  former 
Librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library,  Bibliographer  of  The  New  York 
Public  Library  and  second  editor  of  Sabin’s  Dictionary  of  Books 
Relating  to  America.  President  John  Abeel  Weekes  introduced 
Dr.  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg,  Assistant  Director  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Librarian  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  who  spoke  on  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Dr.  Eames.  Then  Mr.  Weekes  introduced  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Kent,  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
who  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  on  Dr.  Eames’s 
outstanding  work  in  Indian  bibliography.  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Wall, 
the  Society’s  Librarian,  told  an  episode  from  the  life  of  Dr. 
Eames.  Mr.  Weekes  then  presented  the  Society’s  gold  medal  to 
Dr.  Eames  “in  recognition  of  his  scholarship  and  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  all  researchers  in  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  historical  literature,”  who  acknowledged  the  honor  in  a 
brief  and  modest  address  which  began:  “It  is  a  great  privilege 
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to  have  so  many  friends.”  And  all  who  could  come  were  there 
to  do  him  honor— librarians,  bibliographers  and  historical  schol¬ 
ars  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  After  the  presentation  of 
the  medal,  which  was  followed  with  warm  applause,  the  remark- 


WILBERFORCE  EAMES  (1855-1937) 
By  DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A.,  1931 

Fainted  from  life  for  the  Society,  1931 


ably  fine  oil  portrait  of  Dr.  Eames  by  Mr.  DeWitt  M.  Lockman, 
N.A.,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  was 
unveiled  amid  continued  applause  and  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
the  informal  reception  and  refreshments  which  followed.10 

The  next  recipient  of  the  Society’s  gold  medal  was  Mr.  Lock- 
man  himself.  With  great  artistic  talent  and  splendid  generosity, 
he  had  given  the  Society  a  dozen  oil  portraits  of  distinguished 
Americans  which  he  had  painted  from  life  especially  for  our 
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collection.  To  honor  him  for  this  splendid  gift,  the  Society  and 
many  guests,  including  several  distinguished  artists,  met  in  our 
auditorium  on  November  20,  1933,  with  Mr.  Robert  E.  Dowl¬ 
ing,  our  First  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  After  a  brief  but  in¬ 
teresting  address  on  the  history  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Alexander 
J.  Wall,  its  Librarian,  the  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Leon  Dabo, 
well-known  American  artist,  who  delivered  a  scholarly  oration 
on  American  art,  literature,  and  music,  which  delighted  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Dowling  then  presented  the  Society’s  medal  to  Mr. 
Lockman  who  said,  in  part: 

In  presenting  this  token  of  appreciation,  the  Society  has  done  far  more 
than  recognize  an  individual;  it  has  declared  to  the  world  that  it  considers 
American  portraiture  worthy  of  recognition,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
institution,  other  than  Museums  and  Societies  devoted  entirely  to  art,  to 
so  honor  an  American  painter. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  addition  of  these  por¬ 
traits  to  the  Society’s  collection  will  continue  through  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations,  until  this  institution  shall  equal  the  great  portrait  galleries  of 
Europe,  thus  preserving  in  permanent  form  the  likenesses  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  men  and  women  and  the  art  of  our  painters. 

The  twelve  portraits  which  Mr.  Lockman  painted  for  the 
Society  include  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  N.A.,  Lieutenant- 
General  Robert  L.  Bullard,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  University,  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  Dr.  Wilber- 
force  Eames,  Major-General  Hanson  E.  Ely,  His  Eminence 
Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  William  T. 
Manning,  D.D.,  Honorable  Elihu  Root,  Admiral  William  S. 
Sims,  Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  and  Governor  Charles  Seymour 
Whitman.  To  these  the  artist  later  added  the  portraits  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  of  New  York  University  and 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  collection  adorns  our 
Auditorium  except  for  the  portraits  of  Presidents  Coolidge  and 
Roosevelt  which  are  hung  in  our  Gallery  of  Presidents.  The 
Society  also  owns  portraits  by  Mr.  Lockman  of  President  Fen¬ 
wick  Beekman,  M.D.,  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  George 
Hubert  Herbert  (the  famous  Barnum’s  Circus  clown  “Coco”), 
Dr.  Louis  de  Valois  Wilder  (painted  when  the  artist  was  aged 
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twelve),  and  portraits  of  the  Society’s  two  Directors.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  so  many  examples  of  the  work  of  this 
distinguished  artist  on  our  walls.  Still  active  at  eighty-four  as  a 
portraitist  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Lockman  has 
painted  over  five  hundred  portraits  and  has  received  many  honors 
during  his  long  career,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  Presidency 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  of  the  National  Association 
of  Portrait  Painters,  and  of  the  Allied  Artists  of  America.50 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  history  of  New  York  City 
since  Stokes’  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island  was  Professor 
G.  C.  D.  Odell’s  Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage,  thirteen  large 
volumes  of  which,  covering  the  years  1750  through  1888,  ap¬ 
peared  between  1927  and  1942.  Dr.  Odell  had  hoped  to  bring  his 
history  down  to  1 900  but  he  died  in  1 949,  the  year  volume  1 5 
was  published,  covering  the  years  1891  to  1894.  In  recognition 
of  this  stupenduous  piece  of  scholarship,  which  “Billy”  Phelps 
of  Yale  called  “the  most  terrific  work  by  one  man  since  Noah 
Webster  wrote  the  ‘Unabridged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage’  all  by  himself,”  the  Society  held  a  meeting  on  October  23, 
1 942,  to  which  famous  actors,  historians,  and  critics  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  drama  and  stage,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Society,  were 
invited.  After  the  invocation  by  Reverend  Millard  L.  Robinson, 
D.D.,  President  George  A.  Zabriskie  introduced  the  following 
distinguished  speakers  who  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  Dr.  Odell 
and  his  great  work:  Professor  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Professor 
of  English,  Columbia  University;  Professor  Arthur  Hobson 
Quinn,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Walter  Hampden,  Shakespearean  actor 
and  President  of  The  Players;  Professor  Walter  Prichard  Eaton, 
Associate  Professor  of  Play  writing,  Yale  University;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
Emeritus,  Yale  University.  In  acknowledging  the  gift  of  the 
medal,  Professor  Odell  said  that  he  had  been  devoted  to  the 
theatre  since  childhood  and  told  of  some  of  the  great  actors  he 
had  seen  during  his  lon^  life.  When  he  had  finished,  the  audience 
rose  and  applauded  in  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  this  great 
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teacher  and  historian.  After  the  singing  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  a  custom  which  was  established  at  our  meetings  during 
the  war,  a  reception  for  Dr.  Odell  ended  the  afternoon."' 

Harry  Twyford  Peters  ( 1 881-1948),  who  joined  our  Society 
in  1930  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1946,  was  a  born  sportsman  and 
a  born  collector.  Having  gathered  a  great  sporting  library  and  a 
collection  of  10,000  wood  engravings  from  American  news 
weeklies,  1851-1 900,  the  latter  now  in  our  Library  by  his  gener¬ 
ous  gift,  he  next  turned  to  the  collecting  of  the  lithographs  of 
Currier  and  Ives  and  the  other  publishers  in  this  fascinating  field. 
Not  content  with  gathering  a  virtually  complete  collection  of 
the  7,000  lithographs  of  Currier  and  Ives,  he  wished  to  share  his 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  with  others  and  so  was  frequently 
in  demand  as  a  lecturer  on  his  interesting  hobby.  He  gave  fas¬ 
cinating  lantern-slide  talks  before  our  members  in  1941,  ’42,  and 
'43  on  “Lithographers  other  than  Currier  and  Ives,”  “The  story 
of  the  Fair:  its  beginning,  growth,  and  effect  on  American  life,” 
and  “New  York  as  the  wood  engraver  saw  it.” 

Though  ever  generous  in  lending  prints  from  his  collection, 
in  delivering  lectures  on  his  hobby,  and  in  advising  institutions 
and  collectors  in  the  field,  he  wanted  to  reach  a  wider  audience 
and  so  compiled  our  three  greatest  books  on  American  litho¬ 
graphy:  Currier  and  Ives ,  Printmakers  to  the  American  People; 
America  on  Stone;  and  California  on  Stone. 

In  appreciation  of  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  history 
of  American  graphic  arts,  the  Society  decided  to  award  Mr. 
Peters  its  fifth  Gold  Medal  For  Achievement  in  History.  Owing 
to  his  precarious  health,  the  presentation  could  not  take  the  form 
of  a  public  event  and  so,  on  December  8,  1947,  Mr.  Peters’  two 
old  friends,  President  Fenwick  Beckman  and  the  Director,  went 
to  Mr.  Peters’  home  for  a  quiet,  informal  ceremony  attended  only 
by  members  of  his  family.  President  Beckman  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  the  Society  and  accompanied  it  with  a  citation 
which  recognized  his  “outstanding  contributions  ...  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  graphic  arts  in  America  and  to  the  social  history  of  our 
people,  through  the  assembling  of  his  unique  collections  of  the 
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lithographs  of  Currier  and  Ives  and  the  works  of  other  early 
American  lithographers  and  woodcuts  artists,  through  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  scholarly  and  authoritative  works:  Currier  and 
Ives ,  Frintmakers  to  the  American  People,  America  on  Stone ,  and 
California  on  Stone  and  his  other  essays  and  lectures  in  this  field, 
through  his  leadership  and  generous  encouragement  of  other 
scholars  and  his  years  of  service  as  officer,  councilor  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  national  societies  devoted  to  American  history,  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  the  graphic  arts. . . 

The  sixth  medal  was  awarded  to  the  distinguished  historian, 
Professor  Allan  Nevins,  our  speaker  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
celebration  on  November  19,  1954. 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  Gold  Medal  for  Achievement  in  His¬ 
tory,  the  Society’s  Executive  Committee  instituted  a  Gold 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  on  October  11,  1933.  It  is  an 
inch  and  three-quarters  medal  with  the  seal  of  the  Society  on  the 
obverse  and  a  dated  inscription  to  the  recipient  on  the  reverse 
and  was  executed  by  the  Medallic  Art  Company.  On  that  date 


THE  society’s  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

Issued  to  John  A.  Weekes  and  Samuel  V.  Hoffman,  1933; 
to  George  A.  Zabriskie,  1937;  and  to  Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D.,  1954 
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it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Samuel  Yerplanck  Hoffman,  President 
from  1903  to  1912  and,  at  the  time  of  the  award,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  Mr.  John  Abeel  Weekes,  Presi¬ 
dent  from  1913  to  1939,  who  “have  for  many  years  given  un¬ 
limited  time  and  service  and  nothing  which  the  Society  might 
do  could  adequately  express  to  them  its  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation.”  ‘  Again,  on  December  21,  1937,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  recognized  the  generous  services  of  one  of  its  officers 
when  they  presented  the  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  then  the  Society’s  Treasurer  but 
later  its  President.  In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Augustus  C. 
Hone,  Fourth  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  reminded  his  fel¬ 
low  Trustees  of  Mr.  Zabriskie ’s  many  generous  gifts,  including 
the  equipment  of  our  bindery,  his  skillful  reinvestment  of  the 
Alary  G.  Thompson  bequest,  thus  increasing  our  capital  by  more 
than  $150,000,  and  his  touring  of  Europe  with  Mr.  Wall  and 
at  his  own  expense  in  search  of  the  best  possible  lighting  tech¬ 
nique  and  equipment  for  our  new  galleries. '  Last  but  not  least, 
President  Fenwick  Beckman’s  outstanding  services  to  the  Society 
won  for  him  this  coveted  award  on  September  22,  1954. 

OUR  ENLARGED  BUILDING  IS  OPENED 

THE  generosity  of  the  Elizabeth  G.,  Charles  G.,  and  Mary 
G.  Thompson  bequests  made  possible  the  completion  of 
the  Society’s  building  by  the  addition  of  the  two  wings,  new 
stacks,  and  workrooms.  To  carry  out  this  program  of  the  physical 
expansion  of  our  plant,  the  building  was  closed  on  June  30, 
1937,'  and  reopened  on  April  1,  1939,  to  over  eight  hundred  of 
the  public.  In  the  meantime,  the  important  but  bulky  Egyptian 
and  American  archeological  and  ethnological  collections  had 
been  transferred  on  indefinite  loan  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
which  later  purchased  them.  So,  with  the  greatly  enlarged  ex¬ 
hibition  space,  it  was  possible,  for  the  first  time,  properly  to 
arrange  our  chief  treasures  to  advantage. 

When  the  building  was  reopened  on  the  afternoon  of  March 


MARY  GARDINER  THOMPSON  (1844-1935),  BENEFACTRESS  OE  THE  SOCIETY 

By  Daniel  Huntington,  1898 
Gift  made  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  subject 
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29th  with  a  preview  for  some  three  hundred  guests,  including 
members  of  the  Board  and  their  families,  representatives  of  other 
local  museums  and  the  press,  the  Society  had  become  a  great 
modern  library  and  museum  of  American  history.  The  30th  was 
Members  Day  and  that  afternoon  eleven  hundred  guests  and 
members  overflowed  the  auditorium  into  the  adjoining  halls 
where  amplifiers  made  it  possible  for  all  to  hear  the  program. 

Following  an  organ  prelude,  the  ceremonies  were  begun  with  an  in¬ 
vocation  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edgar  Franklin  Romig,  Minister  of  the 
West  End  Collegiate  (Dutch  Reformed)  Church.  R.  Horace  Gallatin, 
Esquire,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society  and  chairman  of  the  occasion, 
paid  tribute  to  Elizabeth  Gardiner  Thompson,  Charles  Griswrold  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Mary  Gardiner  Thompson,  whose  munificent  bequests  made  the 
construction  of  the  Society’s  new  wings  possible.  After  extending  the 
thanks  and  great  appreciation  of  the  Society  to  its  officers  and  Board  of 
Trustees  for  their  great  interest  and  active  participation  in  the  events  of 
the  past  two  years,  he  introduced  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University,  who  delighted  his  audience  with  a  splendid 
address  [which  was  printed  with  this  account  of  the  meeting]. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Butler’s  address,  Dr.  Romig  delivered  the 
benediction,  and  the  large  gathering  proceeded  to  the  painting  galleries 
on  the  top  floor,  where  a  collation  was  served  and  an  organ  concert 
enjoyed.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  new  building  and  its  collections,  which  proved  a  source  of  delight 
to  many  who  remembered  the  Society  as  it  was  before  its  transformation.59 


THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

THE  half-century  since  our  Centennial  in  1904  had  been 
too  crowded  with  world-shaking  events  for  our  Society  to 
give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  its  birthdays.  We  had 
weathered  two  world  wars  and  the  fighting  in  Korea  which 
threatened  again  to  set  the  world  aflame.  We  had  witnessed  the 
fall  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  the  rise  of  Stalin;  we  had  ap¬ 
plauded  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  pleasant 
antics  of  the  picturesque  but  honest  “Little  Flower”;  we  had 
watched  with  a  far  from  impartial  eye  the  activities  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal;  and  we  had  begun  the  Cold  War  and  the 
Atomic  Age.  We  had  also  experienced  the  hectic  age  of  pro- 
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hibition,  bootlegging,  speakeasies,  and  gangsterism;  and  the 
women  had  gotten  the  vote.  We  had  had  the  worst  panic  in 
years,  which  we  coyly  called  the  “Depression”  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  what  we  were  pleased  to  describe  as  the  “Recession,” 
with  its  memory  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  sharecroppers,  migrants, 
trailers  and  “The  Grapes  of  Wrath.”  But  we  also  had  modern 
air  travel,  jet  planes  which  had  crashed  through  the  sound 
barrier,  the  rise  and  fall  of  colored  movies  and  talkies,  and  had 
entered  the  era  of  radio,  television,  three-dimensional  motion 
pictures,  and  wonder  drugs. 

And  so,  with  an  uneasy  peace  in  our  part  of  the  world,  we  re¬ 
membered  that  we  were  about  to  reach  our  one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  birthday.  It  was  therefore  planned  to  have  a  year-long- 
celebration,  in  traditional  fashion  to  include  a  banquet,  special 
exhibitions,  lectures,  articles  in  our  Quarterly ,  the  issuance  of  an 
anniversary  medal  and  a  history  of  the  Society,  and  to  hold  a 
great  meeting  as  near  as  possible  to  the  anniversary  date. 

To  begin  our  Sesqui-Centennial,  we  planned  a  dinner  at  the 
Union  Club  to  be  held  on  May  3,  1954,  for  the  officers  and  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Society  and  a  group  of  distinguished  guests. 
Looking  down  with  an  approving  smile  on  the  proceedings  be¬ 
low  was  the  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Pintard,  our  Founder.  All  but 
three 7  of  the  officers  and  Board  members  were  present  and  they, 
with  the  guests,  made  up  the  following  goodly  company: 

Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Society 
President  Grayson  L.  Kirk  of  Columbia  University,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening 

Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Trustee  of  the  Society  and  Director  of  the 
Morgan  Library 

Henry  Bruere,  First  Vice  President  of  The  New  York  Public  Library 
Solon  J.  Buck,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Congress 
Albert  B.  Corey,  New  York  State  Historian 

Sidney  W.  Davidson,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Committee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum 

Shelby  Cullom  Davis,  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York 

Charles  E.  Dunlap,  Trustee  of  the  Society  and  Chairman  of  the  Dinner 
Committee 
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Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Founder  of  the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur 
Museum 

Allen  Evarts  Foster,  Life  Member  of  the  Society  and  member  of  the 
City  Art  Commission 

Alexander  Hamilton,  President  of  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society 

P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek,  President  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New 
Y  ork 

Henry  T.  Heald,  Chancellor  of  New  York  University 
Elliot  B.  Hunt,  President  of  The  Westchester  County  Historical 
Society 

John  V.  Irwin,  Trustee  of  the  Society 

LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  Member  of  the 
Dinner  Committee,  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  New  York  University 
R.  McAllister  Lloyd,  Trustee  of  the  Society 
DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.  A.,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Society 
Dr.  Alexander  T.  Martin,  M.D.,  President  of  The  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Merritt,  D.D.S.,  Trustee  of  the  Society 
Clarence  G.  Michalis,  Vice  President  of  The  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

Lewis  Gouverneur  Morris,  Trustee  of  the  Society 
Irving  S.  Olds,  Fourth  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  Trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of  The  New  York  Zoological  Society 
John  E.  Parsons,  Trustee  of  the  Society 
John  H.  G.  Pell,  Director  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  Association 
Edmund  Astley  Prentis,  Trustee  of  the  Society 
Lee  Thompson  Smith,  President  of  The  Saint  Nicholas  Society 
Boyd  Lee  Spahr,  President  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Member  of  the  Dinner 
Committee,  and  President  of  The  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Leonard  Sullivan,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society 
R.  W.  G.  Vail,  Director  of  the  Society  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees 

William  T.  Van  Alstyne,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Society 

Alexander  jM.  White,  President  of  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History 

Forsyth  Wicices,  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
Rodney  W.  Williams,  Trustee  of  the  Society 
Louis  C.  Wills,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
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THE  SOCIETY’S  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  MEDAL,  I  804- 1 954 

Designed  by  Ralph  J.  Menconi 
Executed  by  the  lYledallic  Art  Company,  1954 


The  company  assembled  at  7:30  p.m.  for  cocktails  and  the 
taking  of  photographs.  When  they  took  their  seats  at  the  large 
beautifully  decorated  table  in  the  banquet  hall,  each  guest  of  the 
Society  found  at  his  plate  a  red  carnation  (there  was  a  white  one 
for  each  member),  the  menu  and  guest  list  and  the  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial  Medal  in  bronze,  by  Ralph  J.  Menconi,  with  the  seal  of 
the  Society  on  the  obverse  and  the  Society’s  building,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  inscription,  on  the  reverse. 

The  guests  took  their  places  in  the  beautiful  banquet  hall  at 
eight  o’clock  and,  before  being  seated,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dunlap, 
Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  introduced  Mr.  LeRoy  E. 
Kimball,  the  First  Vice-President,  who  delivered  the  traditional 
invocation  of  the  Society  which  had  been  given  originally  by 
Reverend  John  Codman,  D.D.,  a  delegate  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society,  at  our  Fortieth  Anniversary  Dinner  at 
the  New  York  Hotel  on  November  20,  1 844: 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  indeed  been  merciful  to  us 
up  to  this  hour;  that  our  lives  have  indeed  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and 
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that  we  have  a  goodly  heritage  in  this  our  land,  and  the  institutions  that 
abound  therein.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  on  the  Society  whose  anniversary 
we  have  this  day  met  to  commemorate,  and  upon  its  exertions.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  good  which  Thou  hast  enabled  it,  and  similar  institutions,  to 
perform;  and  we  humbly  request  that  Thou  wilt  continue  to  bless  them, 
and  extend  their  researches,  and  the  labors  and  advantages  of  historic  in¬ 
stitutions,  throughout  the  land.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  social  comforts 
which  we  are  about  to  enjoy,  and  we  pray  that  we  may  so  use  these,  and 
all  thy  blessings,  that  they  may  redound  to  Thy  honor  and  glory.  We  ask 
these  mercies  for  Christ’s  sake.  Amen.38 

The  following  delicious  menu  illustrates  the  simpler  and  saner 
dining  habits  of  this  generation  as  compared  with  the  elaborate 
taste  of  our  ancestors  of  a  century  ago  who  were  confronted  with 
dozens  of  dishes  and  were  required  to  drink  dozens  of  toasts: 

Harvey's  Dry  Sherry  Cream  of  Mushroom  au  Crouton 

Celery  Olives  Radishes 

Bellinger  Brut  1945  Tournedos  of  Beef  Rossini 

Stuffed  Baked  Potato 
Julienne  of  String  Beans  au  Beurre 

New  Asparagus  Vinaigrette 

Vanilla  Ring  with  Strawberries  au  Kirsch 
Petits  Fours 

Cordials  Demi-Tasse 

Cigars  Cigarettes 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  evening’s  program,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Dinner  Committee  proposed  the  traditional  toast,  which 
had  been  given  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Banquet  a  century  ago 
and  had  been  repeated  at  the  Centennial  Dinner  in  1 904: 

The  Twentieth  of  November,  1804  — the  birthday  of  The  New -York 
Historical  Society:  rich  in  its  memories  of  the  past  and  in  its  hopes  of  the 
future,  may  each  return  of  this  anniversary  find  the  Society  more  abound¬ 
ing  in  its  means,  more  active  in  its  operations,  and  more  extended  in  its 
usefulness.68 

The  First  Vice-President  then  called  for  a  toast:  “1  o  the 
Founders  and  Benefactors  of  The  New-York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,”  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  T  homas  W.  Streeter, 
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CONVERSATION  PIECE  AT  THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  DINNER,  1 954 
Henry  F.  du  Pont  •  Forsyth  Wickes  •  Charles  E.  Dunlap 

Treasurer  of  the  Society,  with  a  toast:  “To  our  guests,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  universities,  historical  and  patriotic  societies, 
libraries  and  museums,  and  to  the  institutions  they  represent.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee  then  introduced 
President  Fenwick  Beekman,  who  briefly  sketched  the  history  of 
the  Society  and  spoke  of  its  principal  resources  and  activities. 
Then,  turning  to  President  Grayson  L.  Kirk  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  he  reminded  him  of  the 
friendly  association  between  our  two  institutions  during  the  past 
century  and  a  half  and  that,  of  the  thirteen  previous  presidents  of 
Columbia,  eight  had  been  members  of  our  Society.  Then,  in  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  handed  President  Kirk  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  and, 
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in  introducing  him  to  the  gathering,  said  that  he  would  speak  on 
“The  History  of  the  Future.”00 

President  Kirk,  after  mentioning  several  of  our  founders  and 
famous  members  who  had  also  been  associated  with  Columbia, 
and  after  citing  a  number  of  examples  of  friendly  cooperation 
between  the  two  institutions,  delivered  a  brief  but  thoughtful 

O 

and  scholarly  address  on  the  problems  which  the  historian  of  the 
future  is  likely  to  face.  Among  the  difficulties  confronting  him 
would  be  the  enormous  mass  of  documents  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  examine;  the  lacunae  in  his  material  caused  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  secret  verbal  conferences  made  possible  by  the  general 
use  of  rapid  air  travel  and  the  increasing  use  of  the  long-distance 
telephone  for  important  consultations,  all  of  which  tend  to  lessen 
the  relative  number  of  written  diplomatic  notes  available  to  his¬ 
torical  students.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  future  historian  will 
be  confused  by  the  propaganda  use  of  radio,  television,  and  the 
press  and  by  the  clamor  of  an  increasing  number  of  conflicting 
partisan  voices  in  Washington.  He  also  deplored  the  inevitable 
restriction  on  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  resulting  from 
our  necessary  war  on  Communism. 

In  thanking  President  Kirk  for  his  address,  President  Beekman 
said  that  it  was  most  appropriate  and  timely  and  showed  remark¬ 
able  foresight  as  to  the  difficulties  facing  our  future  historians. 
He  then  turned  to  his  friends  around  the  great  table  and  said: 
“Gentlemen,  the  evening  is  over.”  And  so,  at  io:  15,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

As  the  last  guest  left  the  hall  and  the  waiters  came  in  to  clear  the 
room,  the  Director  gathered  up  his  notes,  smiled  up  at  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Founder,  waved  him  a  salute  and  said:  “Wasn’t  it  a 
lovely  evening,  Sir?  I  hope  you  enjoyed  it  too.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Pintard.” 

Notes 

1  Original  minutes  of  the  Society,  September  4,  1809. 

3  New-York  Everting  Post,  September  6,  1809,  p.  3. 

3  Letters  from  John  Pintard  to  His  Daughter  (NYHS,  1940),  1: 260. 

4  From  the  Society’s  Minutes,  August  17  and  18,  1824. 

4a  The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  ,  by  John  Quincy  Adams  (New  \ork: 
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1839),  136  pp.,  front.,  8vo.  Account  of  the  Celebration,  pp.  121-136.  The  frontis¬ 
piece:  Inauguration  of  Washington  at  the  Old  City  Hall,  178 y,  a  lithograph  of  the 
transparency  which  was  unveiled  at  the  time  and  which  is  here  reproduced  from 
the  original  still  owned  by  the  Society. 

3  “An  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  their 
Fortieth  Anniversary,  Wednesday,  Nov.  20th,  1844,”  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings 
for  the  year  1844,  (New  York:  1845),  59-107.  Also  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  21,  1844,  p.  2. 

"For  Adams’  pleasant  reference  to  Gallatin  on  this  occasion,  see  his  letter  ac¬ 
cepting  the  invitation  to  the  meeting,  printed  herein,  p.  335. 

7 Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  (Philadelphia:  1877),  XII:  108-109. 

8  The  resolution,  from  the  Minutes,  is  as  follows:  “This  Society  has  learned  with 
profound  regret  [of]  the  death  of  Andrew  Jackson,  an  illustrious  citizen  whose  long 
public  services  endeared  him  to  the  American  people  and  whose  life  and  conduct  will 
be  inseparably  connected  in  history  with  the  era  to  which  he  belonged.  Therefore 
it  is  Resolved  That  in  common  with  our  citizens  throughout  the  union  we  lament 
the  decease  of  a  gallant  and  distinguished  soldier  whose  victories  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  Republic;  an  independent,  sagacious  magistrate,  whose  steady  aim  was  to 
advance  the  honor  of  his  country.  Resolved  That  he  who  has  gone  down  to  his  grave 
full  of  honors  and  full  of  years,  has  left  behind  him  a  character  whose  attributes  of 
patriotism,  courage,  energy,  resolution  [and]  fearlessness  of  responsibility  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  few  great  men  who  leave  an  impress  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  ‘Heaven  gave  him  length  of  days  and  he  filled  them  with  deeds  of  greatness.’ 
His  reputation  is  now  the  property  of  his  Country  and  should  be  the  care  of  her 
future  Biographers  and  Historians.  Resolved  That  the  members  of  this  Society  of 
which  the  deceased  was  an  honorary  associate  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
and  unite  with  the  municipal  authorities  and  citizens  in  paying  a  public  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory.”  For  a  full  and  delightful  account,  culled  from  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  time,  of  this  unseemlv  political  brawl  which  lasted  in  the  press  for 
days,  see  The  Old  University  Building  and  the  Society's  Years  on  Washington 
Square,  by  LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  in  the  Society’s  Quarterly,  July  1948,  pp.  166-182. 

9  Published  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings  for  1845,  (New  York:  1846),  132-158. 

10  “Incentives  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  period  of  American  history,”  by  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1846. 

11  Proceedings  for  1846,  p.  30. 

13  Described  from  the  Society’s  Minutes  and  the  newspapers  of  Nov.  21,  1854. 

13 Five  Generations,  by  Margaret  Armstrong  (New  York:  1930),  185. 

14  Historical  Magazine,  July,  1866,  p.  230. 

15  Historical  Magazine,  August,  1 866,  p.  264. 

19  In  its  issue  of  December  1857,  p.  369-370. 

17  Board  Minutes,  and  Proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the  Library  (1857),  27  pp. 

18  Historical  Magazine,  December,  1857,  p.  369-370. 

19NYHS  Executive  Committee  Minutes,  January  19,  1932:  “After  a  discussion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  omitting  the  usual  collation  at  the  monthly  lectures,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Dowling  and  approved  that  the  collation  be  dispensed  with  until 
further  direction.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  economy  measure  was  adopted 
during  the  Depression.  According  to  the  Board  Minutes  of  January  17,  1939,  it  was 
decided  that  the  collations  be  continued  when  deemed  expedient. 

mNew  York  Times,  November  18,  1857,  p.  5;  New  York  during  the  Last  Half 
Century,  by  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (New  York:  1857),  232  pp.,  enlarged  and 
published  in  book  form  as:  Old  New  York  (New  York:  1858,  also  1865  and  1866). 

31  Published  in  the  Times  of  Dec.  7,  1859  (except  for  Dr.  Francis’  remarks)  from 
the  original  manuscripts  in  our  archives.  The  remarks  of  Luther  Bradish,  Charles 
King,  George  Bancroft  and  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  appear  in  Irvingiana:  a  Memorial  of 
Washington  Irving  (New  York:  i860),  29-36. 

23  Historical  Magazine,  May,  i860,  p.  1 43—145. 
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“Minutes  of  the  Society;  Historical  Magazine,  May,  i860,  p.  1 43—145 ;  article  by 
Henry  T.  Tuckernian  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  April  5,  i860.  The  Society  failed  to 
secure  for  its  Proceedings  the  manuscript  of  Bryant’s  oration  which,  however,  was 
separately  published  as:  A  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character  and  Genius  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam,  i860),  46  pp. 

24  An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Celebration  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
May  20,  1863,  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Birthday  of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  Who  Intro¬ 
duced  the  Art  of  Printing  into  the  Middle  Colonies  of  British  America,  by  John 
William  Wallace  (Albany:  1863),  114  pp. 

23  From  the  records  of  the  Society  and  the  New  York  World  and  Titties,  April  9, 
and  Mail  and  Express,  April  8,  1893,  with  briefer  notices  in  the  Herald,  Sun,  and 
Tribune  of  April  9. 

20  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Oct.  14,  1864,  p.  7.  The  Society  published  Brodhead’s 
The  conquest  of  New  N etherland  (New  York:  1864),  87  pp.,  map. 

Though  Cochrane  had  served  as  Colonel  and  Brigadier  General  early  in  the  war, 
his  health  forced  his  resignation  and  he  returned  to  law  and  politics  in  which  he 
played  an  important  part.  He  was  originally  a  Tammany  Democrat  with  Southern 
sympathies  but  when  war  was  declared  he  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Union. 
Becoming  dissatisfied  with  Lincoln’s  policies,  he  joined  the  opposition  wing  of  the 
Republican  party  and  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  at  the  Cleveland  convention 
of  May  31,  1864,  for  Vice-President  with  John  C.  Fremont  running  for  President. 
Receiving  little  support,  they  withdrew  their  ticket  and  Cochrane  supported 
Lincoln  for  reelection.  He  was  evidently  not  too  proud  of  his  having  joined  with 
Fremont  to  oppose  Lincoln,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  remarks  as  quoted  above.  He 
had  served  as  Attorney  General  of  New  York  and  held  numerous  other  offices. 

27  Commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Plains  on  Its  One  Hundredth  Anni¬ 
versary  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  (New  York:  Published  by  the  Society, 
1876),  98  pp.,  map.  Includes  the  Jay  address. 

28  Evening  Telegram,  September  16,  1876. 

29  New  York  Herald,  September  17,  1876. 

30  New  York  Times,  September  17,  1876. 

31  The  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  September  16,  1776.  Read  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  February  5,  1878.  With  a  preface  and  notes,  by  Erastus  C. 
Benedict  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  [1881]),  xi,  62  pp. 

32  Dictionary  of  American  History  (1940),  III:  10. 

32a  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  in  Andrews'  American  Queen,  February,  1879. 

32b  Editorial  in  Mr.  Bryant’s  Evening  Post,  January  3,  1879. 

“'Editorial  from  New  York  Tribune,  December  31,  1878. 

32<i  The  Life,  Character  and  Writings  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  A  Commemora¬ 
tive  Address  delivered  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  December  30,  1878.  By  George  William  Curtis,  New  York,  [1879].  64  p.,  8vo. 

320  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  at¬ 
tended,  in  Andrews'  American  Queen,  February,  1879. 

33  New  York  Times  and  Tribune ,  November  27,  1883. 

31  New  York  Times  and  Tribune,  November  28,  1883;  Minutes  of  the  Society.  The 
Society  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  with  an  appropriate  program  on  November 
25,  1933  (NYHS  Quarterly,  January,  1934,  p.  100). 

35  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been  organized  in  the  old  tavern  on  April  5, 
1768,  and  so  they  began  the  celebration  with  a  memorial  luncheon  at  noon  of  the 
fifth.  The  minutes  of  the  Chamber  for  December  6,  1768,  state  that,  at  their  meetings 
in  the  tavern,  the  members  were  to  be  provided,  at  their  own  expense  which  was  not 
to  exceed  a  shilling,  with  “bread  and  cheese,  beer,  punch,  pipes  and  tobacco,  so  at 
their  luncheon  in  1883  this  tradition  was  continued. 

“New  York  Tribune  and  Sun,  December  5,  1883. 
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37  A  Sketch  of  Fraunces  Tavern,  by  Henry  Russell  Drowne  (1939),  3d  ed.,  37  pp. 

38  The  History  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  First  President  of  the  United  States,  Edited  by  Clarence  Winthrop 
Bowen,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  (New  York:  1892),  xviii,  673  pp.,  illus. 

39  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  November  23,  1904. 

10  The  Centennial  Medal,  in  bronze,  w'as  given  to  each  guest  at  the  dinner. 

41  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee,  October  18,  1904. 

4:1  Minutes  of  the  Society  and  transcription  of  the  addresses  at  the  banquet.  The 
Society  owns  two  portraits  of  Mr.  Dexter  and  one  of  his  son,  Orrando  P.  Dexter,  all 
by  Charles  Ayer  Whipple,  the  first  and  third  painted  in  1906  and  given  by  Mr. 
Dexter  and  the  second  painted  in  1907  and  given  by  his  estate. 

“Smith  E.  Lane  (1829-1909),  lawyer,  former  Park  Commissioner,  and  clubman, 
joined  the  Society  in  1850,  apparently  having  attended  previously  with  Josiah  Lane 
who  became  a  member  in  1844.  (Information  from  the  Society’s  Register  of  Members 
and  from  an  obituary  in  the  World,  February  2,  1Q09). 

“The  Society  celebrated  its  135th  anniversary  with  an  appropriate  program  and 
a  historical  exhibit  on  November  20,  1939  (NYHS  Quarterly,  January,  1940,  p.  5-1 1 ). 

45  Hall,  History  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  (Albany:  1910),  L486-497. 

40  Official  Minutes  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission  (Albany:  1905, 
1911),  2  vols.;  Official  History  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  (Albany:.  1910),  2 
vols.;  Report  of  the  Society's  Executive  Committee  for  1909  (New  York:  1910);- 
Catalogue  of  the  Official  Robert  Fulton  Exhibition  (New  York:  [1909]),  66  pp. 

47  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  1925,  p.  11. 

49  Proceedings  cmd  addresses.  Reception  tendered  to  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps 
Stokes  by  The  New-York  Historical  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  17, 
1925  in  recognition  of  his  great  work  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  1498- 
1909  (New  York:  1926),  32  pp. 

49  Proceedings  and  addresses  at  the  presentation  of  The  New-York  Historical 
Society's  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Wilberforce  Eames  .  .  .  and  the  unveiling  of  his  portrait 
painted  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  DeWitt  M.  Lockman  (New  York:  1932),  40  pp.,  illus. 

50  Proceedings  and  addresses  at  the  presentation  of  The  New-York  Historical 
Society's  gold  medal  to  Mr.  DeWitt  McClellan  Lockman,  N.A.,  in  recognition  of  his 
great  ability  and  valuable  work  in  painting  the  portraits  of  distinguished  contem¬ 
porary  Americans  for  the  Art  Gallery  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Society,  Monday,  November  20,  1933  (New  York:  1934),  26  pp.,  ports. 

61  Presentation  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  History  to  George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  New  York  City,  October  23,  1942.  Proceedings  and  addresses  (New  York: 
1 943)  >44  PP-,  illus. 

53  Presentation  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  History  to  Harry  Twyford  Peters,  Decevtber  8,  1947  (New'  York:  1948), 
16  pp.,  illus.  (A  reprint  from  NYHS  Quarterly ,  April,  1948,  p.  79-87). 

™NYHS  Quarterly,  January  1934,  p.  95,  illus. 

54  NYHS  Quarterly,  January,  1938,  p.  28-29,  illus. 

™NYHS  Executive  Committee  Minutes,  March  16,  1937. 

mNYHS  Quarterly,  April,  1939,  p.  35-48,  illus.,  including  Dr.  Butler’s  address. 

57  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  and  Hall  Park  McCullough, 
all  of  w'hom  were  unfortunately  out  of  towm. 

58  As  recorded  in  the  New-York  Daily  Tribune,  November  21,  1844. 

59  Typewritten  report  of  the  speeches  at  the  Society’s  dinner,  November  22,  1904. 

00  The  text  of  President  Beekman’s  introductory  remarks  and  the  principal  part 

of  President  Kirk’s  address  will  be  found  in  our  July  1954  Quarterly,  pages  209-221. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 

Adopted  December  w,  1804 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  denominated  uThe  New-York  Historical 
Society .” 

II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover,  procure,  and  preserve 
whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  this  State  in  particular. 

III.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  resident  and  honorary  members;  the 
former  to  be  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  New -York;  the  latter  per¬ 
sons  residing  elsewhere. 

IV.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  annually  and  by  ballot, 
shall  be, 

A  President, 

A  first  Vice-President, 

A  second  Vice-President, 

A  Treasurer, 

A  Recording  Secretary, 

A  Corresponding  Secretary, 

A  Librarian, 

A  Standing  Committee  of  seven  Members. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  solicit  and  receive 
donations  for  the  Society;  to  recommend  plans  for  promoting  its  objects; 
to  digest  and  prepare  business;  and  to  execute  such  other  duties  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  committed  to  them  by  the  Society.  They  shall  meet 
once  at  least  in  every  three  months;  and  at  each  annual  meeting  they  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Society  of  the  principal  acquisitions  and  transactions 
of  the  preceding  year. 

VI.  All  members  (honorary  members  excepted,  with  whom  it  shall  be 
optional)  shall  pay,  on  admission,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  two  dollars  annually,  or  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  as  a  com¬ 
mutation  for  the  annual  payment. 

VII.  The  Society  shall  meet  quarterly,  to  wit,  on  the  second  Tuesdays 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  but  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence, 
either  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  may  call  a  special  meeting,  on  giving  eight 
days  notice  thereof,  to  be  published  in  at  least  two  public  newspapers 
printed  in  the  city  of  New -York.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  at  the 
meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  and  by  a  majority  of  ballots. 

VIII.  The  admission  of  members  shall  be  by  ballot;  and  there  shall  be 
a  previous  nomination  of  the  persons  at  the  last  preceding  quarterly 
meeting. 

IX.  The  constitution  may  be  amended,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
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Society  shall  deem  proper;  but  a  motion  for  an  amendment  shall  not  be 
received  unless  a  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  given,  and  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  Society  at  the  last  preceding  quarterly  meeting. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC 

THE  ADDRESS  OF 

THE  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Issued  February  12,  1 805,  and,  again,  September  15,  1809 

Having  formed  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procur¬ 
ing,  and  preserving  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country,  and  particularly  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  we  solicit  and  aid  of  the  liberal,  patriotic,  and  learned,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  objects  of  our  institution. 

The  utility  of  societies  for  the  advancement  of  science,  has  been  so 
fully  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe, 
and  by  that  of  our  own  country,  that  there  can  be  no  need,  at  this  time,  of 
any  formal  arguments  in  support  of  their  claim  to  public  patronage.  But 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this  State,  if  we  except  the  Agricultural 
Society,  there  is  no  association  for  the  purposes  of  general  knowledge; 
and  the  want  of  a  regular,  minute,  and  authentic  History  of  New-York, 
renders  the  combined  efforts  of  individuals  for  that  object  more  pecul¬ 
iarly  necessary. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  papers  relative  to 
the  history  of  our  country  remain  in  the  possession  of  those  who,  though 
unwilling  to  entrust  them  to  a  single  person,  yet  would  cheerfully  con¬ 
fide  them  to  a  public  institution,  in  whose  custody  they  would  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  general  benefit  of  society.  To  rescue  from  the  dust  and 
obscurity  of  private  repositories  such  important  documents,  as  are  liable 
to  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  indifference  or  neglect  of  those  into  whose 
hands  they  may  have  fallen,  will  be  a  primary  object  of  our  attention. 

The  paucity  of  materials,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  such 
as  relate  to  the  first  settlement  and  colonial  transactions  of  this  State,  can 
be  fully  perceived  by  those  only  who  have  meditated  on  the  design  of 
erecting  an  historical  monument  of  those  events,  and  have  calculated  the 
nature  and  amount  of  their  resources:  for  without  the  aid  of  original 
records  and  authentic  documents,  history  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
well-combined  series  of  ingenious  conjectures  and  amusing  fables.  The 
cause  of  truth  is  interesting  to  all  men,  and  those  who  possess  the  means, 
however  small,  of  preventing  error,  or  of  elucidating  obscure  facts,  will 
confer  a  benefit  on  mankind  by  communicating  them  to  the  world. 
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Not  aspiring  to  the  higher  walks  of  general  science,  we  shall  confine 
the  range  of  our  exertions  to  the  humble  task  of  collecting  and  preserving 
whatever  may  be  useful  to  others  in  the  different  branches  of  historical 
inquiry.  We  feel  encouraged  to  follow  this  path  by  the  honourable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  whose  labours  will  abridge  those  of 
the  future  historian,  and  furnish  a  thousand  lights  to  guide  him  through 
the  dubious  track  of  unrecorded  time.  Without  aiming  to  be  rivals,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  that  laudable  institution  in  pursuing 
the  objects  of  our  common  researches;  satisfied  if,  in  the  end,  our  efforts 
shall  be  attended  with  equal  success. 

Our  inquiries  are  not  limited  to  a  single  State  or  district,  but  extend  to 
the  whole  Continent;  and  it  will  be  our  business  to  diffuse  the  information 
we  may  collect  in  such  manner  as  will  best  conduce  to  general  instruction. 
As  soon  as  our  collection  shall  be  sufficient  to  form  a  volume,  and  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  admit,  we  shall  commence  publication,  that  we 
may  better  secure  our  treasures  by  means  of  the  press,  from  the  corrosions 
of  time  and  the  power  of  accident. 

That  this  object  may  be  sooner  and  more  effectually  attained,  we  re¬ 
quest  that  all  who  feel  disposed  to  encourage  our  design  will  transmit,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  to  the  Society, 

Manuscripts,  Records,  Pamphlets,  and  Books  relative  to  the  History  of 
this  Country,  and  particularly  to  the  points  of  inquiry  subjoined; 

Orations,  Sermons,  Essays,  Discourses,  Poems,  and  Tracts;  delivered, 
written,  or  published  on  any  public  occasion,  or  which  concern  any  pub¬ 
lic  transaction  or  remarkable  character  or  event; 

Laws,  Journals,  Copies  of  Records,  and  Proceedings  of  Congresses, 
Legislatures,  General  Assemblies,  Conventions,  Committees  of  Safety, 
Secret  Committees  for  General  Objects,  Treaties  and  Negociations  with 
any  Indian  Tribes,  or  with  any  State  or  Nation; 

Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  Conventions,  Synods,  General  Assemblies, 
Presbyteries,  and  Societies  of  all  denominations  of  Christians; 

Narratives  of  Missionaries,  and  Proceedings  of  Missionary  Societies; 

Narratives  of  Indian  Wars,  Battles,  and  Exploits;  of  the  Adventures  and 
Sufferings  of  Captives,  Voyagers,  and  Travellers; 

Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
the  Transactions  of  Societies  for  Political,  Literary,  and  Scientific 
Purposes; 

Accounts  of  Universities,  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools;  their 
origin,  progress,  and  present  state; 

Topographical  Descriptions  of  Cities,  Towns,  Counties,  and  Districts, 
at  various  periods,  with  Maps  and  whatever  relates  to  the  progressive 
Geography  of  the  Country; 

Statistical  Tables— Tables  of  Diseases,  Births  and  Deaths,  and  of  Popula¬ 
tion;  of  Meteorological  Observations,  and  Facts  relating  to  Climate; 
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Accounts  of  Exports  and  Imports  at  various  periods,  and  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce; 

Magazines,  Reviews,  Newspapers,  and  other  Periodical  Publications, 
particularly  such  as  appeared  antecedent  to  the  year  1783; 

Biographical  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  eminent  and  remarkable  Per¬ 
sons  in  America,  or  who  have  been  connected  with  its  settlement  or 
history; 

J 1 2 3 4 * *  7 

Original  Essays  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Natural,  Civil,  Literary,  or 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  any  State,  City,  Town,  or  District. 

As  the  Society  intend  to  form  a  Library  and  Cabinet,  they  will  grate¬ 
fully  receive  specimens  of  the  various  productions  of  the  American 
Continent  and  of  the  adjacent  Islands,  and  such  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  Donations 
also  of  rare  and  useful  books  and  pamphlets  relative  to  the  above  objects, 
will  be  thankfully  accepted,  and  all  communications  duly  noticed  in  the 
publications  of  the  Society. 

QUERIES 

As  to  those  Points  on  which  the  Society  requests  particular 

Information 

1.  Can  you  give  any  information  concerning  the  first  settlement  of 
your  Town  or  District  by  white  people,  and  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  first  settlers— the  names  of  the  principal  persons— the  circumstances 
attending  the  settlement,  and  the  motives  which  led  to  it? 

2.  Do  you  know  any  thing,  more  particularly,  respecting  the  first 
settlement  of  New-York  by  the  Dutch — the  number  of  the  settlers — the 
time  of  their  arrival— their  general  character— their  condition  with  respect 
to  property— the  authority  and  encouragements  under  which  they  came 
—or  any  other  circumstances  attending  the  first  attempt  at  colonization? 

3.  Can  you  communicate  any  documents  which  will  throw  light  on 
the  first  organization  of  civil  government  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
—or  which  will  give  authentic  information  concerning  the  names,  general 
character,  powers,  salaries,  &c.  of  the  principal  civil  officers  appointed  at 
different  periods?  Especially,  when  did  the  first  regular  organization  of  a 
colony  in  New-N  etherlands  take  place?  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
government  established?  Who  was  the  first  Chief  Magistrate,  his  title, 
powers,  and  character? 

4.  Is  there  any  thing  known  concerning  Wouter  Van  Twiller  or  Wil¬ 

liam  Kieft,  who  preceded  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  the  Chief  Magistracy 

of  N  ew-N  etherlands?  How  long  did  each  remain  in  office?  What  stations 

or  offices  did  they  fill  prior  to  their  appointment  here?  Were  they  re- 
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moved  by  death  or  resignation,  or  for  ill  behaviour?  If  in  either  of  the 
latter  ways,  how  were  they  disposed  of  afterwards? 

5.  In  what  years  were  the  first  Forts  built  at  Albany  (then  called  Fort 
Orange ),  and  at  New-York  ( then  called  New- Amsterdam?)  Of  what 
numbers  did  the  respective  garrisons  consist,  as  well  at  first  as  at  different 
periods  afterwards?  And  who  were  the  commanding  officers  in  each  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Governor,  or  Director  General? 

6.  What  proportion  of  the  first  settlers  in  N ew-N etherlands  appear  to 
have  attached  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  what  proportion  to  trade? 
In  what  districts  did  these  two  classes  chiefly  reside?  To  what  objects  of 
cultivation  did  the  former  chiefly  devote  themselves?  And  what  were  the 
principal  objects  of  the  trade  in  which  the  latter  engaged? 

7.  Can  you  communicate  any  facts  which  will  throw  light  on  the  state 
of  Commerce  in  any  particular  portion  of  our  country,  at  different  times, 
and  especially  at  early  periods— the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  particu¬ 
lar  ports — the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  for  a  series  of  years— the 
principal  articles  exported  and  imported,  and  from  whence  brought? 

8.  At  what  period  do  the  most  common  and  simple  Manufactures  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  commenced  in  your  district?  And  what  facts  can  you 
furnish  respecting  the  progress  of  manufactures  since  that  period? 

9.  Can  you  give  any  information  concerning  the  number  of  houses  and 
inhabitants  in  your  town,  at  different  periods,  since  the  first  settlement? 

10.  What  information  do  you  possess  respecting  the  state  of  the  Militia 
in  your  district,  especially  at  the  early  periods  of  its  history,  particularly 
their  numbers,  organization,  mode  of  equipment,  &c.? 

1 1.  Can  you  communicate  any  books,  or  other  documents  which  will 
give  authentic  information  concerning  any  of  the  numerous  territorial 
disputes  which  have  taken  place  between  different  portions  of  the  United 
States,  especially  between  the  Colony  and  State  of  New -York  and  the 
surrounding  Colonies  and  States? 

12.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  furnish  any  information  concerning  the 
Indian  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  your  district,  or  which  may  now 
occupy  any  portion  of  it;  concerning  their  numbers  and  condition  when 
first  visited  by  the  whites;  their  trade,  disputes,  wars,  and  treaties,  either 
among  themselves  or  with  the  white  people;  their  character,  customs,  and 
general  history,  together  with  their  present  numbers  and  state? 

1 3.  What  were  the  Indian  na?nes  of  the  mountains,  vallies,  rivers,  lakes, 
springs,  caverns,  or  other  remarkable  places  in  your  neighbourhood?  And 
what  do  well  informed  people  suppose  to  be  the  import  of  those  names? 

14.  Are  you  in  the  possession  of  any  records  which  will  tend  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  any  portion  of  our  country?  Can  you 
give  any  information  concerning  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the 
establishment  of  congregations  in  your  district  of  every  different  de¬ 
nomination,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  settlement;  the  names  of  all  the 
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Ministers  who  have  had  pastoral  charges,  the  dates  of  their  settlement  and 
removal,  whether  by  death  or  otherwise;  the  changes,  either  progressive 
or  retrograde,  which  congregations  have  undergone  with  respect  to 
numbers,  property,  &c.,  ecclesiastical  disputes,  or  any  remarkable  persons 
or  events  which  pertain  to  ecclesiastical  history? 

1 5.  When  were  Schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning  first  instituted 
in  your  town?  What  have  been  their  numbers  at  different  periods  since 
that  time?  Can  any  information  be  had  concerning  their  funds,  number  of 
scholars,  and  general  character  at  different  times  from  the  first  settlement 
to  the  present  day? 

1 6.  When  was  the  first  Printing-press  established  in  your  town,  and  by 
whom?  When  was  the  first  book ,  pamphlet,  or  newspaper  printed?  Who 
was  the  first  bookseller  in  your  town?  And  what  have  been  the  number  of 
printing  presses  and  book  stores,  at  different  periods,  to  the  present  time? 

17.  Have  you  any  public  Libraries ?  If  any,  when  were  they  first  insti¬ 
tuted,  by  whom,  and  what  is  the  number  of  volumes  in  each? 

1 8.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  concerning  the  progress  of  lux¬ 
ury ?  Do  you  possess  any  records  or  anecdotes  respecting  the  introduction 
of  the  most  conspicuous  articles  of  elegant  indulgence,  such  as  wheel- 
carriages,  & c.  &c.  ? 

19.  Can  you  give  any  information  which  will  throw  light  on  the  state 
of  morals  in  our  country,  at  different  periods,  such  as  the  comparative 
frequency  of  drunkenness,  gaming,  duelling,  suicide,  conjugal  infidelity, 
prostitution,  &c.  &c.  ? 

20.  What  remarkable  laws,  customs,  or  usages,  either  local  or  general, 
at  early  periods  of  our  colonial  establishments,  have  come  within  your 
knowledge? 

21.  Can  you  furnish  descriptions,  drawings,  or  other  communications 
concerning  mines ,  mineral  springs,  ancient  fortifications,  caverns,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  lakes,  or  any  other  natural  curiosities,  together  with  minute 
information  concerning  the  dates  of  their  discovery,  or  of  other  remark¬ 
able  events  respecting  them,  and  in  general  every  fact  which  may  throw 
light  on  their  origin  and  history? 

22.  What  information  can  you  give  concerning  the  dates  and  progress 
of  the  various  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  departments 
of  politics,  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  literature,  or  humanity? 

23.  Do  you  possess  any  records  concerning  seasons  remarkable  for  the 
extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  scarcity  or  plenty,  sickness  or  health? 
Can  you  communicate  bills  of  mortality,  histories  of  epidemic  diseases, 
&c.? 
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An  Act  to  incorporate  The  New -York  Historical  Society.  Passed  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1809. 

Whereas,  the  persons  hereinafter  named,  and  others,  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  Association  under  the  name  of  “The  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  this  State  in  particular,  and 
have  presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to  be  incorporated,  that  there¬ 
by  such,  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  said  Society,  may  be  the  more 
effectually  subserved  and  promoted; 

Therefore, 

1.  Be  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NeW-YoRK,  REPRE¬ 
SENTED  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  Egbert  Benson,  Brockholst  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Benjamin  Moore,  Samuel  Miller,  William  Johnson,  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill,  David  Hosack,  John  M.  Mason,  DeWitt  Clinton,  John  McKes¬ 
son,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Charles  Wilkes,  John  Pintard,  and  John  Forbes, 
and  their  associates,  who  now  are,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  here¬ 
after  become  members  of  the  said  Society,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  or¬ 
dained,  constituted  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and 
name,  by  the  name  of  “The  New-York  Historical  Society,”  and  that  by 
such  name  they  and  their  successors  forever  hereafter  shall  and  may  have 
succession,  and  by  the  same  name  be  capable  in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  defend  and  be 
defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  in  all  manner  of  actions,  suits, 
complaints,  and  matters  whatsoever;  and  that  they  and  their  successors 
may  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  break,  alter,  change,  and  renew  at 
their  pleasure,  and  by  the  same  shall  be  forever  hereafter  capable  in  the 
law  to  purchase,  take,  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy,  to  them  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  any  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  or  estate,  real  or 
personal,  of  whatever  nature  or  quality  in  fee  simple  for  life  or  lives,  or 
for  years,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever:  Provided  always,  that  the 
yearly  income  or  value  of  the  said  real  or  personal  estate  do  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  current  money  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

2.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  they  and  their  successors 
by  the  same  name,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  give,  grant,  bargain, 
sell,  demise,  release,  and  convey  to  others  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
real  or  personal  estate  on  such  terms,  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
said  Society  may  deem  eligible  to  subserve  and  promote  such,  the  purpose 
and  design  of  the  said  Society,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  shall 
have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  abolish  any  of  the  offices  or  appoint- 
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merits  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  create  others  in  their  room,  with  such 
powers  and  duties  as  they  may  think  fit  to  confer  and  prescribe,  and  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make,  constitute,  ordain,  and  establish 
such  constitutions,  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  as  they  shall 
judge  proper  for  the  election  of  officers,  the  election  and  admission  of 
new  members,  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  officers  and 
members,  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  cor¬ 
poration,  and  for  conducting,  regulating,  and  managing  all  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  alter, 
change,  repeal,  revoke,  and  annul  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  Society  heretofore 
made  and  adopted,  and  now  existing,  shall  and  may  remain  in  force  until 
altered  or  repealed  by  the  said  corporation:  Provided,  that  such  by-laws, 
constitutions  and  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  said  corporation, 
shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  State. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  officers  of  the  said  Society, 
until  otherwise  ordained  by  the  said  corporation,  shall  consist  of  one 
President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Correspondent  Secretary,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  and  standing  Committee  of  seven 
members;  and  that  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  said  Society,  and 
until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places,  the  present  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  last  appointed  by  the  said  Society  shall  be  and  continue  respec¬ 
tively  the  officers  of  the  said  corporation. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  shall  be  construed  most  favorably  to  sub¬ 
serve  and  promote  such,  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  said  Society,  and 
that  no  misnomer  of  the  said  corporation,  in  any  deed,  will,  testament, 
gift,  grant,  demise,  or  other  instrument  of  contract  or  conveyance,  shall 
vitiate  or  defeat  the  same,  Provided  the  said  corporation  shall  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  described  to  show  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in 
full  force  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years:  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  in  case 
the  aforesaid  Society  shall  at  any  time  appropriate  their,  or  any  part  of 
their  funds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  other  than  those  contemplated  by 
this  act,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  said  corporation  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  estate,  real 
and  personal,  whereof  it  may  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  vest  in  the 
people  of  this  State. 
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REVIVAL  OF  THE  ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 

An  Act  for  renewing  and  continuing  in  force  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
incorporate  The  New -York  Historical  Society passed  February  10, 
1809.  Passed  February  10,  1826. 

1.  Be  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NeW-YoRK,  REPRE¬ 
SENTED  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  act  entitled  “An  Act  to  in¬ 
corporate  The  New -York  Historical  Society,”  passed  February  10,  1809, 
shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  revived  and  extended  and  continued  in 
force  until  the  tenth  day  of  February,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  And  the  said  act  shall 
be  taken  and  considered  to  have  been  in  full  force  and  effect,  since  the 
time  of  the  passing  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  not 
expired  by  its  own  limitation. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  officers  last  appointed  by  the 
said  Society  or  Corporation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act 
shall  be,  and  continue  to  be,  officers  of  the  said  Corporation,  till  others 
shall  be  duly  chosen  in  their  respective  places.  And  the  estate  and  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  said  Society  or  Corporation  may  have  legally  acquired,  or 
which  they  may  legally  hold,  pursuant  to  the  said  act,  they  may  continue 
to  hold,  and  may  convey  and  dispose  of  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  said  act  had  always  continued  in  full  force  and  effect. 


REVIVAL  AND  AA1ENDA4ENT 
OF  THE  ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 

An  Act  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  incor¬ 
porate  The  New-York  Historical  Society passed  February  10,  1809, 
and  to  amend  the  same.  Passed  February  2 ,  1846,  by  a  two-third  vote. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  incorporate  The  New-York  Historical 
Society,”  passed  February  10,  1809,  is  hereby  revived  and  continued  in 
force. 

2.  The  said  act  so  revived  and  continued  in  force  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  thereof  the  words,  “Provided 
always  that  the  yearly  income,  or  value  of  the  said  real  or  personal  estate, 
do  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  current 
money  of  the  State  of  New  York”;  and  inserting  in  the  place  thereof  the 
words,  “but  the  clear  yearly  income  of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate, 
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over  and  above  the  Library  and  collections  of  the  said  Society,  shall  not  at 
any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

3.  The  said  revived  act  is  hereby  further  amended,  by  striking  out  in 
the  fifth  line  of  the  third  section  thereof  the  words  “a  Correspondent 
Secretary,”  and  inserting  in  the  place  thereof  the  words,  “a  foreign  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  and  domestic  corresponding  secretary.” 

4.  The  said  revived  act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  part  of  the  fifth  section  thereof  the  words,  “That  this  act  shall  be 
and  remain  in  full  force  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years:  Provided,  never¬ 
theless 

5.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 

6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


THE  CHARTER 

The  Charter  of  The  New -York  Historical  Society  as  revived,  continued 

in  force  and  amended,  February  2,  1846. 

Whereas,  the  persons  hereinafter  named,  and  others,  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  Association  under  the  name  of  “The  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  this  State  in  particular,  and 
have  presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to  be  incorporated,  that  there¬ 
by  such,  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  said  Society,  may  be  the  more 
effectually  subserved  and  promoted; 

Therefore, 

§  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  Egbert  Benson,  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston,  Benjamin  Moore,  Samuel  Miller,  William  Johnson, 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  David  Hosack,  John  M.  Afason,  DeWitt  Clinton, 
John  McKesson,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Charles  Wilkes,  John  Pintard,  and 
John  Forbes,  and  their  associates,  who  now  are,  and  such  other  persons  as 
shall  hereafter  become  members  of  the  said  Society,  shall  be,  and  are  here¬ 
by  ordained,  constituted,  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in 
fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of  “The  New-York  Historical  Society,”  and 
that  by  such  name  they  and  their  successors  forever  hereafter  shall  and 
may  have  succession,  and  by  the  same  name  be  capable  in  law  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  defend 
and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  in  all  manner  of  actions, 
suits,  complaints,  and  matters  whatsoever;  and  that  they  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  break,  alter,  change,  and 
renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  by  the  same  be  forever  hereafter  capable  in 
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the  law  to  purchase,  take,  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy,  to  them  and  their 
successors,  any  land,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  or  estate, 
real  and  personal,  of  whatever  nature  or  quality,  in  fee  simple,  for  life  or 
lives,  or  for  years,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever;  but  the  clear 
yearly  income  of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate,  over  and  above  the 
Library  and  collections  of  the  said  Society,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

§  II.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  they  and  their  succes¬ 
sors,  by  the  same  name,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  give,  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  demise,  release,  and  convey  to  others,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  real  or  personal  estate  on  such  terms,  and  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  said  Society  may  deem  eligible  to  subserve  and  promote  such, 
the  purpose  and  design  of  the  said  Society;  and  that  they  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  abolish  any  of  the  offices 
or  appointments  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  create  others  in  their  room, 
with  such  powers  and  duties  as  they  may  think  fit  to  confer  and  prescribe, 
and  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make,  constitute,  ordain,  and 
establish  such  constitutions,  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  as  they 
shall  judge  proper  for  the  election  of  officers,  the  election  and  admission 
of  new  members,  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  officers  and 
members,  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  cor¬ 
poration,  and  for  conducting,  regulating,  and  managing  all  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  said  corporation;  and  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  alter, 
change,  repeal,  revoke,  and  annul  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  Society  heretofore 
made  and  adopted,  and  now  existing,  shall  and  may  remain  in  force  until 
altered  or  repealed  by  the  said  corporation:  Provided,  that  such  by-laws, 
constitutions  and  regulations,  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  said  corporation, 
shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  this  State. 

§  III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  officers  of  the  said  So¬ 
ciety,  until  otherwise  ordained  by  the  said  corporation,  shall  consist  of 
one  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary, 
a  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
a  Librarian,  and  standing  Committee  of  seven  members;  and  that  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  said  Society,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen 
in  their  places,  the  present  officers  and  committees  last  appointed  by  the 
said  Society  shall  be  and  continue  respectively  the  officers  of  the  said 
corporation. 

§  IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  shall  be  construed  most  favorably  to  sub¬ 
serve  and  promote  such,  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  said  Society,  and 
that  no  misnomer  of  the  said  corporation,  in  any  deed,  will,  testament, 
gift,  grant,  demise,  or  other  instrument  of  contract  or  conveyance,  shall 
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vitiate  or  defeat  the  same:  Provided  the  said  corporation  shall  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  described  to  show  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

§  V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  the  aforesaid  Society 
shall  at  any  time  appropriate  their,  or  any  part  of  their  funds  to  any  pur¬ 
pose  or  purposes  other  than  those  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  shall  be 
thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  henceforth  the  said  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof 
it  may  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State. 

§  VI.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 

§  VII.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


ACT  OF  EXEMPTION 

An  Act  to  exempt  the  Library  edifice  and  site  of  The  New-York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  from  sale  wider  execution.  Passed  April  12 ,  1856. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New -York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  1.  In  case  “The  New -York  Historical  Society,”  in  the  City  of  New- 
York,  shall  by  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members  and  others,  raise 
sufficient  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  the  City  of  New-York,  and 
the  erection  thereon  of  a  suitable  fire-proof  building  for  the  reception  and 
preservation  of  the  library  and  collections,  and  for  the  general  uses  of  said 
Society,  and  shall  appropriate  said  moneys  for  such  purpose,  then  such 
site  and  the  building  which  may  be  erected  thereon  shall  be  exempt  from 
sale  on  execution  for  debts  hereafter  contracted  bv  said  Society,  so  long 
as  such  site  shall  be  used  by  such  Society;  but  such  exemption  shall  not 
extend  to  any  debt  contracted  for  the  erection  of  such  building. 

§  2.  The  said  Newr-York  Historical  Society  shall  not  encumber  said 
property  by  mortgage  or  otherwise. 

§  3.  To  entitle  any  property  to  the  exemption  specified  in  this  Act,  the 
said  Society  shall  execute  a  declaration  of  the  uses  of  said  property,  with 
a  particular  description  of  the  same,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  register  of  the  City  and  County  of  Newr  York;  but  no  property 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  exempt  from  sale  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
and  assessments,  or  for  debt  contracted  for  the  purchase  thereof,  or  prior 
to  the  recording  of  the  aforesaid  declaration. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  ACT  OF  EXEMPTION 


An  Act  Supplemental  to  Chapter  187  of  the  Laws  of  1876,  entitled  uAn 
Act  to  exempt  the  Library  edifice  and  site  of  the  New -York  Historical 
Society  from  sale  wider  execution .”  Laws  of  New -York,  1889 ,  Chapter 
464. 

Approved  by  the  Governor,  June  13,  1889.  Passed,  three-fifths  being 
present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New- York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  1.  In  case  “The  New-York  Historical  Society,”  in  the  City  of  New- 
York,  shall,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members  and  others,  raise 
sufficient  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  larger  and  more  eligible  site  in  the 
City  of  New-York,  and  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  more  commodious 
and  extensive  fire-proof  building  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  its 
library  and  collections,  and  for  the  general  uses  of  said  Society,  and  shall 
appropriate  such  money  for  said  purposes,  and  shall  execute  a  declaration 
of  the  uses  of  said  property  with  a  particular  description  of  the  same,  and 
shall  cause  the  said  declaration  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  register 
of  the  City  and  County  of  New-York,  it  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  and 
convey  by  deed,  executed  and  acknowledged  by  its  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  real  estate  and  building  now  held  by  it,  and  which  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  sale  on  execution  by  Chapter  187  of  the  Laws  of  1856, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  exempt  the  Library  edifice  and  site  of  The  New-York 
Historical  Society  from  sale  under  execution”;  and  thereupon  such  new 
site  and  the  building  which  may  be  erected  thereon  shall  be  exempt  from 
sale  on  execution  for  debts  hereafter  contracted  by  said  Society,  so  long 
as  such  site  shall  be  used  by  such  Society,  but  such  exemption  shall  not 
extend  to  any  debt  contracted  for  the  erection  of  such  building. 

§  2.  The  said  Society  is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  such  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation,  and 
such  historical,  literary,  art,  and  archaeological  collections  as  it  may  ac¬ 
quire;  but  the  yearly  income  of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate,  over  and 
above  the  sum  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
its  library  and  collections,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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CHARTER  AMENDMENT 

(New  York  State  Laws  of  1928 ,  Chapter  208 ) 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six,  entitled  “ An  act  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  an  act  en¬ 
titled  ‘ An  act  to  incorporate  the  New-York  Historical  Society passed 
February  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  to  amend  the  same,” 
in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  such  society 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-six,  entitled  “An  act  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  an  act  en¬ 
titled  ‘An  act  to  incorporate  the  New-York  Historical  Society,’  passed 
February  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  to  amend  the  same,”  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1.  The  act  entitled  “An  act  to  incorporate  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,”  passed  February  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  is  hereby 
revived  and  continued  in  force.  The  purposes  of  such  society  hereafter 
shall  include  educational  purposes,  as  well  as  those  prescribed  by  such 
act* 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

*  Matter  in  italics  is  new. 
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BY-LAWS  OF 

THE  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


[The  By-laws,  with  many  changes  from  edition  to  edition,  have  been 

republished  36  times  from  1805  to  1954.  We  give  the  text  of  the  first  and 

last  editions .] 

BY-LAWS 

As  adopted  April  9,  1809 

I.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness;  but  no  alteration  of  the  constitution,  or  addition  thereto,  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  member  elected,  unless  nine  members  at  least  be  present, 
and  two-thirds  of  them  vote  for  the  same. 

II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  either  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  then  of  the  Chairman  or  some  member  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  to  regulate  the  debates,  and  to 
preserve  order  and  decorum;  and  in  case  an  equal  number  of  votes  shall  be 
given  on  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  any  question,  the  presiding  officer 
shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

III.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  bye-laws,  records,  and  papers  of  the  Society.  He  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  or  Vice  Presidents,  give  due  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  attend  the  same;  and  as  soon 
as  the  President  or  other  presiding  officer  shall  have  taken  the  chair,  he 
shall  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  and  shall  keep  fair  and 
accurate  records  of  all  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  Society.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  his  duty  shall  be  performed  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  letters  and 
communications  of  the  Society:  he  shall  attend  all  meetings,  and  read 
such  letters  and  communications  as  he  may  have  received:  he  shall  pre¬ 
pare  all  letters  to  be  written  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  any  person  or 
persons,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Society,  and  signed  by  the  President; 
but  the  Society  may,  if  they  think  proper,  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
draw  up  any  letter.  He  shall  keep,  in  suitable  books  to  be  provided  for  that 
purpose,  true  copies  of  all  letters  written  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  and 
preserve  the  originals  of  all  letters  and  communications  received.  In  the 
absence,  sickness,  or  other  inability  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  his 
duties  shall  be  performed  bv  the  Recording  Secretary. 

IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  sums  of  money  due  and 
payable,  and  all  donations  and  bequests  of  money  or  other  property  made 
to  the  Society.  He  shall  pay  all  such  sums  as  the  Society  shall  direct,  to  the 
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order  of  the  President  or  presiding  officer  of  the  Society,  and  such  sums  as 
the  Standing  Committee  may  be  authorised  to  draw  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  all 
monies  received  and  paid  by  him,  and  once  in  every  year  render  a  particu¬ 
lar  statement  of  the  same  to  the  Society,  who  may  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  members  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

V.  The  person  first  named  on  the  Standing  Committee  shall  be  the 
Chairman,  and  the  person  last  named  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  give  notice  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  to  call  special  meetings 
of  the  Committee  whenever  it  may  be  requisite.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  keep  accurate  minutes,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that 
purpose,  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chairman,  to  prepare  all  reports  to  the  Society,  to  be  approved  bv 
a  majority  of  the  Committee.  They  shall  regulate  and  pay  all  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Society,  and  shall  have  power  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer 
for  that  purpose;  such  orders  to  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  by  the  senior  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  shall,  when  required,  assist  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  papers,  manuscripts,  and  articles 
belonging  to  the  library  and  cabinet;  and  shall,  once  a  year  at  least,  inspect 
the  state  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Society. 

VI.  All  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  articles  of 
curiosity,  made  to  the  Society,  shall  be  received  with  thanks,  and  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  Standing  Committee,  with  the  names  of  the  donors, 
and  a  report  thereof  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

VII.  The  Librarian  shall  also  be  the  Keeper  of  the  Cabinet  until  the 
Society  think  proper  to  appoint  another  person  to  that  office;  he  shall 
carefully  keep  and  preserve,  in  suitable  cases  to  be  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  direct,  all  the 
books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  articles  belonging  to  the  Society. 

All  pamphlets,  except  duplicates,  shall  be  bound  in  volumes,  and  all  the 
books  shall  be  numbered  by  a  label  on  the  outside,  and  on  the  title-page 
of  each  volume  shall  be  written  the  number,  and  the  words,  “The  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Historical  Society.”  All  manuscripts  to  be  marked  and  num¬ 
bered,  and  kept  in  cases  to  be  numbered,  and  the  contents  marked  on  the 
outside.  Every  member  taking  any  book  or  manuscript  out  of  the  library, 
shall  give  a  receipt  for  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose; 
which  receipt  shall  contain  a  promise  to  return  the  book  within  three 
months,  and  to  make  good  all  damages  which  the  books  may  suffer  in  the 
mean  time;  and  in  case  the  book  shall  not  be  returned  within  the  time 
specified,  that  he  will  replace  the  same,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  deliver  to 
the  Librarian  such  book  or  books  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  of  equal  value,  or  pay  the  value  thereof  in  money:  but  the 
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Standing  Committee  may  direct  the  Librarian  not  to  lend  such  particular 
books  and  manuscripts  as  are  of  great  rarity  or  value. 

No  book  or  manuscript  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  but  a  member  of  the 
Society;  and  if  any  other  person  is  desirous  to  have  the  use  of  any  book  or 
manuscript,  application  must  be  made  in  his  behalf  to  the  Librarian,  by 
one  of  the  members,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for  such  book  or  manuscript, 
expressing  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same 
is  lent,  and  engaging  for  the  return  of  it  within  three  months,  and  to  be 
accountable  for  the  damage  or  loss  thereof. 


BY-LAWS 

As  amended  to  January  /,  1954. 

Name 

I.  The  name  of  this  Society  is  “The  New -York  Historical  Society.” 

Object 

II.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  discover,  procure  and  preserve  what¬ 
ever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  the  State  of  New-York  in  particular; 
also  to  establish  and  maintain  collections  in  art  and  archaeology,  and  pri¬ 
marily  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  education  and  for  educational 
purposes. 

Members,  Fellows  and  Patrons 

III.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Patrons,  Fellows,  Honorary,  Life, 
Annual  and  Associate  Members.  Not  more  than  four  Honorary  Members 
shall  be  elected  in  any  one  year. 

Election  of  Members 

IV.  a.  The  names  of  all  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Society  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  consideration  and  election. 

b.  The  contribution  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  after  January  1,  1954,  may  entitle  the  person  giving  the  same  to 
be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  Patron  of  the  Society. 

A  Patron  elected  prior  to  January  1,  1954,  shall  have  the  right  in  per¬ 
petuity  with  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  successor,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

No  appointment  of  a  successor  shall  be  valid  unless  the  same  shall  be  in 
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writing,  indorsed  on  or  attached  to  the  certificate  held  by  such  Patron  or 
by  last  will  and  testament.  Should  neither  of  these  conditions  be  complied 
with,  the  Executors  or  Administrators  of  the  deceased  Patron  may 
nominate  a  successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Should  the  Executors  or  xA.dministrators  of  the  deceased  patron  fail  to 
nominate  a  successor  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  death,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  after  notice  to  the  Executors  or  Administrators,  may  appoint  a 
successor  to  succeed  the  deceased  patron. 

c.  The  contribution  of  one  thousand  dollars  may  entitle  the  person 
giving  the  same  to  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  Fellow  for  life. 

d.  Any  person  may  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  either  of  the 
above  degrees  who  shall  have  given  to  the  Society,  Books,  Manuscripts, 
Collections  of  Art  or  Archaeology,  which  shall  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  value  of  twice  the  amount  in  money  requi¬ 
site  to  his  or  her  admission  to  the  same  degree,  said  value  to  be  appraised 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

e.  Upon  the  election  of  Patrons,  Fellows,  Honorary  and  Life  Members 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  issue  diplomas 
accordingly  under  the  seal  of  the  Society. 

f.  Associate  Members  may  be  elected  in  recognition  of  historical  re¬ 
search  or  other  meritorious  work  in  connection  with  American  history 
without  payment  of  dues. 

g.  For  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  any  member 
may  be  suspended  or  expelled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  provided  such  member 
shall  have  had  previous  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against 
such  member,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  thereon  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Fees  and  Dues 

V.  Annual  Members  shall  on  notice  of  election  pay  Ten  Dollars  as 
dues,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  each  year  a  like  amount. 
Annual  Members  may  commute  for  life  all  fees  and  dues  by  the  payment 
at  any  one  time  of  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars.  Should  the  dues  of 
any  Annual  Member  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  six  months,  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Society  may  be  terminated  without  notice  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Officers 

VI.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  First  Vice- 
President,  a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Third  Vice-President,  a  Fourth 
Vice-President,  a  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Domestic  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 

All  the  Officers  above  named  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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to  serve  a  term  of  three  years,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  be 
elected. 

Nominating  Committee 

VII.  A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  who  are  not  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  bv 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December  of 
each  year  preceding  the  annual  meeting  in  January  following,  who  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  persons  suitable  for  election  as  Officers  and  Trustees  of 
the  Society  to  fill  terms  about  to  expire  and  submit  the  same  in  writing. 

The  list  of  candidates  so  nominated  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  election  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  January. 

Board  of  Trustees 


VIII.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  to¬ 
gether  with  twelve  other  members  of  the  Society  to  be  elected  by  the 
Trustees,  and  of  whom  one-fourth  shall  be  elected  every  year,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  governing  Committee  to  be  called  “Board  of  Trustees.” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  manage  the  affairs,  property  and  business 
of  the  Society  and  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  Director  and  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  its  affairs;  to 
prescribe  their  duties,  and  fix  their  salaries.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall, 
through  the  Director,  have  charge  of  the  arrangement  and  maintainance 
of  the  Library  and  collections  and  all  other  property  of  the  Society  and 
shall  recommend  plans  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  in 
connection  therewith  solicit  and  receive  donations.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  shall  authorize  the  disbursement  and  expenditure  of  unappropriated 
moneys  in  the  Treasury,  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  current  expenses,  the 
purchase  of  accessions,  binding,  printing  and  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  the  Society’s  interests.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  designate  one  or  more  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  doing  business  in 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  as  the  custodian  of  all 
moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  Society;  and  all  such  securities 
shall  be  so  deposited,  subject  only  to  be  withdrawn  by  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  certified  by  its  Secretary. 

In  January  of  each  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  issue  a  general  re¬ 
port,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Society.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  statedly  for  the  transaction  of  business,  at 
least  once  in  each  month,  except  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August; 
and  if  any  Trustee,  not  an  Officer  of  the  Society,  shall  be  absent  from  the 
meetings  for  three  successive  months,  without  reasons  therefor  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Board,  his  place  shall  at  the  option  of  the  Board  be  declared 
vacated,  and  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
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At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  seven  members  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon 
notice  of  the  President  or  upon  written  request  of  seven  members  of  the 
Board. 

Election  of  Officers 

IX.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  election  of 
Officers  and  Trustees  by  ballot  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be 
held  in  the  Society’s  building  on  the  Fourth  Wednesday  of  January.  The 
persons  so  elected  to  hold  office  as  provided  in  these  By-Laws  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

The  present  Officers  and  Trustees  of  the  Society  shall  hold  office  and 
constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms. 

Vacancies 

X.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Society  or 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  death,  resignation,  disqualification  or  other¬ 
wise,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  unex¬ 
pired  term. 

Order  of  Business 

XI.  At  the  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  election  of  Officers  the  following 
shall  be  the  order  of  business: 

1 .  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

4.  Annual  Reports. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Presiding  Officer 

XII.  The  President  shall  have  the  general  supervision,  direction  and 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  shall  preside  at  all  meetings.  In  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  a  Chairman  pro  tempore,  shall  act  in  his 
place.  The  presiding  officer  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  President  shall  appoint  all  Com¬ 
mittees  and  fill  vacancies  thereon  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  shall  certify  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  Society  to  all  docu¬ 
ments  and  resolutions  requiring  his  signature  and  which  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  approve. 
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Corresponding  Secretaries 

XIII.  The  duties  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
taries  shall  be  confined  to  correspondence  with  individuals  and  associate 
bodies  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  respectively  upon 
such  occasions  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  direct. 

Recording  Secretary 

XIV.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  cause  notices  to  be  issued  for  all 
meetings.  He  shall  also  notify  all  candidates  of  their  election  as  Members, 
sign  and  transmit  to  them  proper  diplomas  or  certificates  of  membership. 
He,  or  the  Director-Executive  Secretary,  shall  affix  the  seal  of  the  Society 
to  such  documents  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  direct. 

Treasurer 

XV.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
Society  from  every  source  and  the  same  shall  be  forthwith  deposited  by 
him  in  such  Banks  or  Trust  Companies  in  the  City  of  New  York  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  name  of 
“The  New-York  Historical  Society,”  and  shall  be  withdrawn,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society  only,  on  checks  or  drafts  signed  by  the  Treasurer 
and/or  such  other  officer  or  officers  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  pay  such  sums  only  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Under  the  direction  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  said 
Board,  he  shall  make  investments  for  the  account  of  the  Society.  He  shall 
keep  a  true  account  of  his  receipts  and  payments  and  at  each  January 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  he  shall  render  a  full  report  of  the  same, 
when  his  account  shall  be  audited  by  a  Certified  Public  Accountant.  He 
shall  procure  and  submit  with  his  report  a  certified  statement  from  any 
custodian  holding  securities  for  the  account  of  the  Society  containing  a 
list  of  all  securities  so  held  by  it  and  a  statement  of  the  income  received 
therefrom.  His  books  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  affix  the  seal  of  the  Society  to  any  document, 
when  required,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

He  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  furnish  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  in  such  amount  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  require. 

Director 

XVI.  The  Director  shall  have  superintendence  of  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  Society  and  the  care  and  arrangement  of  everything  belonging  to  the 
Society  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  I  rustees  may  pre- 
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scribe.  He  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  kept  proper  catalogues  and  lists 
of  the  same.  He  shall  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  donations  to  the  Society. 
He  shall  expend  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  articles,  and  for  their 
safe  keeping  and  preservation,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  and  render  vouchers  for  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  make  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  January  meeting 
a  full  report  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Society’s  collections. 
He  shall  have  power  to  employ,  at  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Curators,  Library  Assistants  and  building  staff,  who  shall  be 
under  his  direction  and  perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign,  and  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  approve. 

The  Director  shall  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
acting  as  Executive  Secretary,  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  shall  conduct  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  certify  all  acts  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  Society  to  all  documents 
whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  so  order.  He  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  direct  from  time  to  time. 

Regulations 

XVII.  Regulations  for  the  use  of  the  Library  and  of  the  collections  of 
the  Society  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  posted  publicly. 

Lectures 

XVIII.  Series  of  lectures  shall  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
be  given  from  time  to  time.  Members  shall  be  notified  in  advance  regard¬ 
ing  the  dates  and  subjects  of  these  lectures. 

The  Collections  of  the  Society 

XIX.  The  Buildings  of  the  Society  shall  be  open  to  the  public  at  such 
time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  subject  to  its  rules 
and  regulations. 

Alterations  of  By-laws 

XX.  No  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Society  shall  be 
made  unless  adopted  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  thereof,  after  written  notice  of  the 
proposed  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  submitted  to  a  previous 
stated  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  is  contained  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 


THE  FOUNDERS,  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 
OF  THE  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1804-1954 


THE  FOUNDERS 


John  Pintard, 

LL.D.,  1804 

Egbert  Benson, 1804 

Rev.  John  C.  Kunze,  1804 

DeWitt  Clinton,  1804 

Peter  Wilson,  LL.D.,  1804 

Rev.  William  Linn,  D.D.,  1804 

John  Murray,  Jr.,  1804 

Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  1804 

Rev.  John  H.  Hobart,  1804 

Rev.  John  Neilson  Abeel,  D.D., 

Archibald  Bruce,  M.D.,  1804 

1 804 

Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  D.D., 

Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  1804 

1805 

David  Hosack,  M.D.,  1804 

Brockholst  Livingston,  LL.D., 

Anthony  Bleecker,  1804 

1805 

Samuel  Bayard,  1804 

Charles  Wilkes,  1805 

Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  i  804 

John  Forbes,  1805 

Rev.  John  Bowden,  i  804 

William  Johnson,  1805 

Rev.  William  Harris,  1804 

Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  M.D., 

John  Kemp,  LL.D.,  1804 

1805 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  1804 

John  McKesson,  1805 

Rufus  King,  LL.D.,  1804 

Edward  Miller,  M.D.,  1809 

PRESIDENTS 

Egbert  Benson,  LL.D . 

.  1805-1815 

Gouverneur  Morris 

. 1816 

DeWitt  Clinton,  LL.D.  . 

.  1817-1819 

David  Hosack,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

.  1820-1827 

James  Kent,  LL.D . 

.  1828-1831 

A^organ  Lewis . 

.  1832-1835 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant  . 

.  1836-1839 

Peter  Augustus  Jay,  LL.D. 

.  1840-1842 

Albert  Gallatin,  LL.D. 

.  1843-1849 

Luther  Bradish,  LL.D . 

.  1850-1863 

Frederic  de  Peyster,  LL.D. 

.  1864-1866 

Hamilton  Fish,  LL.D . 

.  1867-1869 

Thomas  DeWitt,  D.D . 

.  1869-1871 

Augustus  Schell 

. 1872 

Frederic  DePeyster,  LL.D. 

.  1873-1882 

Augustus  Schell . 

.  1883-1884 

Benjamin  Hazard  Field 

1885—1886 

John  Alsop  King . 

1887-1900 

Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D . 1901-1902 

Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman 

.  1903-1912 

John  Abeel  Weekes 

1 9 1 3— 1 939 

George  A.  Zabriskie,  LL.D. 

1 939— 1 947 

Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D. 

.  I947~ 
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FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Benjamin  Moore,  D.D. . 1805-1809 

Gouverneur  Morris . 1810-1815 

DeWitt  Clinton,  LL.D . 1816 

William  Johnson . 1817 

David  Hosack,  M.D . 1818 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.D . 1819 

John  Trumbull . .  1820 

CADWALLADER  D.  CoLDEN . I  82  I  — I  82  3 

Peter  Augustus  Jay . 1824-1827 

Philip  Hone .  1828-1839 

William  Beach  Lawrence . 1840-1844 

Luther  Bradish . 1845-1849 

Thomas  DeWitt,  D.D . 1850-1869 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck . 1870 

Augustus  Schell . . 1871 

Erastus  C.  Benedict . 1872 

William  Cullen  Bryant . 1873-1878 

Charles  O’Conor . 1879-1880 

Hamilton  Fish . 1 88 1— 1 888 

John  A.  Weekes . 1889-1895 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan . 1896-1902 

Frederic  Wendell  Jackson . 1903-1908 

F rancis  Robert  Schell . 1 909- 1 9 1 1 

William  Milligan  Sloane . 1 9 1 2—1 919 

Walter  Lispenard  Suydam . 1920-1928 

J.  Archibald  Murray . 1929-1932 

Robert  E.  Dowling . 1933-1934 

Arthur  H.  Masten,  LL.D . 1935 

R.  Horace  Gallatin . 1936-1939 

Robert  E.  Dowling . 1939-1943 

Fenwick  Beekm an,  M.D . 1944-1946 

LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  LL.D . 1947- 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Brockholst  Livingston . 1805-1809 

DeWitt  Clinton,  LL.D . 1810-1815 

William  Johnson . 1816 

David  Hosack,  M.D . 1817 

John  Trumbull . 1818-1819 

Anthony  Bleecker . 1820 

John  Trumbull . 1821-1822 

Peter  Augustus  Jay . 1823 

John  Trumbull . 1824-1827 
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OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 


Charles  King . 1828-1831 

Samuel  Ward,  Jr . 1832-1835 

W illiam  Beach  Lawrence . 1836-1839 

Thomas  DeWitt,  D.D . 1840-1849 

Frederic  DePeyster  1850-1863 

Benjamin  R.  Winthrop . 1864-1867 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck . 1868-1869 

John  A.  Dix . 1870 

Erastus  C.  Benedict . 1871 

James  William  Beekm an . 1872-1877 

Benjamin  H.  Field . 1878-1884 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt . 1885 

John  A.  Weekes . 1886-1888 

John  S.  Kennedy . 1889-1901 

Nicholas  Fish . 1902 

Francis  Robert  Schell . 1903-1908 

George  Richard  Schieffelin . 1909-1910 

William  Milligan  Sloane . 19  n 

F rancis  Robert  Schell . 1912 

Walter  Lispenard  Suydam . 1913-1919 

William  Church  Osborn . 1920-1922 

J.  Archibald  Murray  .  1923-1928 

Arthur  H.  Masten,  LL.D . 1929-1934 

R.  Horace  Gallatin . 1935 

Robert  E.  Dowling . 1936-1939 

Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D . 1939-1943 

James  Lenox  Banks . 1944-1946 

Millard  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  D.D . 1947 

Louis  C.  Wills . 1947- 

THIRD  VICE-PRESIDENT 

( office  established  in  1913) 

Gerard  Beekman . 1913-1918 

Walter  Jennings . 1920-1922 

Arthur  H.  Masten,  LL.D . 1923-1928 

R.  Horace  Gallatin . 1929-1934 

Robert  E.  Dowling .  ....  1935 

Bfnjamin  West  Bonney  Brown . 1936 

Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  Ph.D . 1937-1939 

Henry  Parish . 1939-1942 

James  Lenox  Banks  ...  1943 

Millard  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  D.D . 1944-1946 

Leonidas  Westervelt . 1947-1948 

Forsyth  Wickes . 1948- 
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FOURTH  VICE-PRESIDENT 

(office  established  in  1913) 

Francis  Robert  Schell . 1913-1928 

John  E.  Stillwell . 1929-1930 

William  D.  Murphy  ....  . 1930-1935 

Augustus  C.  Hone . .  1935-1939 

James  Lenox  Banks . 1939-1942 

Leonidas  Westervelt . .  1944-1946 

Stuyvesant  Fish . 1947-1952 

Irving  S.  Olds,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  D.P.S . 1953 

RECORDING  SECRETARIES 

John  Pintard,  LL.D . 1805-1819 

John  B.  Beck,  M.D . 1820-1822 

Matthew  C.  Patterson . 1823-1824 

Benjamin  Haight  . . 1824-1827 

Joseph  Blunt . 1828 

Frederic  DePeystf.r,  Jr . 1829-1837 

Benjamin  R.  Winthrop . 1838 

John  C.  Jay,  M.D. . 1839 

Benjamin  R.  Winthrop . 1840-1841 

Charles  Ray  King,  M.D . 1842 

John  Jay . 1843-1844 

John  Bigelow . 1845 

Andrew  Warner . 1846-1849 

Maunsell  B.  Field . 1850-1853 

Andrew  Warner . 1854-1899 

Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr.,  M.D . .  1900-1904 

Acosta  Nichols . 1 905-19  n 

Fancher  Nicoll . . . 1 9 1 2—19 1 7 

Stuyvesant  Fish . 1 91 7-192  3 

William  Rhinelander  Stewart . 1924-1929 

Benjamin  West  Bonney  Brown . 1929-1935 

DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A . 19 3 6- 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES 

Samuel  Miller,  D.D . 1805-1813 

David  Hosack,  M.D . 1814-1816 

John  W.  Francis,  M.D . 1817-1818 

Lyman  Spalding,  M.D.  . 1819-1820 

Frederick  C.  Schaeffer,  D.D . 1821 

Henry  M.  Francis,  M.D . 1822-1826 
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Frederic  Df.Peyster,  Jr.  1827-1829 

(This  office  was  merged  in  that  of  Recording  Secretary  in  1829, 

and  revived  in  1838.) 

Frederic  de  Peyster  .  1838-1843 

(Name  of  office  changed  March  7,  1 843,  to  Domestic  Corresponding 

Secretary .) 

George  Folsom . 1843-1844 

John  Jay . 1845-1847 

James  William  Beekm an . 1848-1854 

Samuel  Osgood,  D.D . 1855-1864 

John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  LL.D . . 865-1867 

William  J.  Hoppin . 1868-1872 

Evert  A.  Duyckinck . 1873-1878 

Edward  F.  de  Lancey . 1879-1899 

Nicholas  Fish . 1900 

Frederic  Wendell  Jackson . 1901-1902 

George  R.  Schieffelin . 1903-1908 

John  Abeel  Weekes . 1909-1912 

James  Benedict . 1913-1919 

Arthur  Curtiss  James . 1920-1922 

Thomas  T.  Sherman . 1923-1931 

Erskine  Hewitt . 1931-1937 

Lucius  Wilmerding . 1938-1946 

W  illiam  T.  Van  Alstyne . 1 947- 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES 
(Office  established  March  7,  183.3 ) 

Frederic  DePeyster .  1843-1844 

John  Russell  Bartlett . 1845-1849 

Edward  Robinson,  D.D . 1850-1862 

George  Bancroft,  LL.D . 1863-1867 

John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  LL.D . 1868-1870 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  LL.D . 1871-1872 

William  J.  Hoppin . 1873-1875 

George  H.  Moore,  LL.D . 1876-1878 

Erastus  C.  Benedict . 1879-1880 

John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D . 1881 

William  M.  Evarts,  LL.D . 1882-1887 

John  Bigelow . 1888-1895 

Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  D.D . 1896-1900 

Nicholas  Fish . 1901 

Francis  Robert  Schell . 1902 

Archer  Milton  Huntington,  Litt.D.,  LL.D . 1903- 
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TREASURERS 


Charles  Wilkes  .... 
John  Pintard,  LL.D.  . 

John  Delafield . 

John  Glover . 

Hickson  W.  Field  .... 
Archibald  Russell  .... 

Cyrus  Mason,  D.D . 

William  Chauncey 
Benjamin  H.  Field  . 

Benjamin  B.  Sherman  . 

Robert  Schell . 

Charles  A.  Sherman 
Warren  Cady  Crane 
Clarence  Storm  .... 
Frederic  Delano  Weekes  . 

R.  Horace  Gallatin 
George  Albert  Zabriskie,  LL.D. 
LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  LL.D.  . 
William  T.  Van  Alstyne  . 
Lucius  Wilmerding 
Thomas  W.  Sreeter,  Litt.D. 


1805-1818 

1819-1827 

1828-1836 

1836 

1836-1839 
1840-1842 
1842-1847 
1848-1859 
1860-1877 
1878-1884 
1885-1900 
1901-1908 
1 909-1 9 1 2 
1913-1915 
1915-1919 
1920-1928 
1929-1939 

I939-I94° 

1941-1946 

1 947- 1 948 

1948- 


LIBRARIANS 


John  Forbes . 1805-1809 

John  Pintard,  LL.D . 1810-1811 

John  W.  Francis,  M.D . 1812-1818 

Frederick  C.  Schaeffer,  D.D . .  1819-1820 

Henry  M.  Francis,  M.D . 1821 

Matthew  C.  Patterson . 1822 

Henry  W.  Ducachet,  M.D.  . . 1823 

Robert  Green  how,  M.D . 1824-1826 

Richard  Ray . 1827 

James  A.  Hillhouse . .  1828 

John  Delafield,  Jr . 1828-1830 

Samuel  Ward,  3d . 1831-1835 

Joseph  Blunt . 1836-1839 

George  W.  F  olsom . 1 840- 1 84 1 

George  Gibbs . 1842-1847 

Jacob  B.  Moore  . 1848- 

George  H.  Moore . 1849-1876 

John  Austin  Stevens . 1876-1878 

Jacob  B.  Moore . 1879-1887 

Charles  Isham . 1888-1892 
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William  Kelby . 1893-1898 

Robert  H.  Kelby . 1898-1921 

Alexander  J.  Wall . 192 1— 1937 


(This  office ,  which  had  oversight  of  the  day-to-day  executive  functions 
of  the  Society ,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Director  through  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  By-Laws  adopted  November  /8,  193 7,  though  the  title  of 
Librarian  was  revived  for  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  Library 
when  Miss  Dorothy  C.  Barck  was  appointed  to  that  position ,  January  /, 
1942.  After  32  years  of  service  in  the  Library ,  she  resigned ,  October  31 , 

I954-) 

DIRECTORS 

( office  established  November  18,  193 y) 


Alexander  J.  Wall . 1937-1944 

R.W.G.  Vail,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D .  1 944- 

STANDING  COMMITTEE 

William  Johnson . 1805-1815 

Samufl  L.  Mitchell . 1805-1818 

David  Hosack,  M.D . 1 805-18 1 3 

John  M.  Mason,  D.D . 1805-1817 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins . 1805-1808 

John  McKesson . 1 805-1 8 1 7 

Anthony  Bleecker . 1805-1819 

DeWitt  Clinton . 1808-1809 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck . 1810-1827 

Peter  Augustus  Jay . 1814-1820 

Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.D .  . 1816 

James  Eastburn . 1817-1819 

John  G.  Bogert . 1818-1820 

Jacob  Morton . J8i8 

JohnMcKesson . 1819-1820 

Joseph  W.  Brackett . 1819-1820 

John  W.  Francis,  M.D. . 1820-1828 

Thomas  Eddy . 1820-1821 

Anthony  Bleecker . 1821-1827 

William  Gracie . 1821-1828 

Matthew  C.  Patterson . 1821 

Henry  W.  Ducachet,  M.D . 1821-1822 

Zachariah  Lewis . 1822-1823 

Ezra  Weeks . 1822 

William  L.  Stone . 1823-1824 

John  H.  Beck,  M.D . 1823-1824 

William  Cooper  . l8z4 
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Joseph  Blunt . 1825-1827 

Robert  C.  Sands . 1825 

James  E.  DeKay,  M.D . 1825 

Henry  Brevoort . 1828 

William  Sampson . 1828 

Hugh  Maxwell . 1828 

Matthew  C.  Patterson . 1828 

Samuel  Ward . 1828 


(This  Committee  was  abolished  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Society ,  January  9,  1829.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
( office  established  November  1,  1842) 

Cyrus  Mason,  D.D . 

Prosper  Al.  Wetmore . 

George  Folsom  . 

John  Jay .  .... 

Frederic  DePeyster,  LL.D. 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck . 

Edward  Robinson,  D.D . 

John  L.  Stephens . 

Alexander  W.  Bradford . 

William  L.  Stone . 

Erastus  C.  Benedict . 

Albert  Gallatin . 

William  Beach  Lawrence . 

Thomas  DeWitt,  D.D . 

George  Gibbs . 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft . 

John  Romeyn  Brodhead . 

Augustus  Schell . . 

Luther  Bradish 

John  Bigelow . 

John  Russell  Bartlett . 

James  William  Beekman . 

Andrew  Warner . 

William  Chauncey . 

Jacob  B.  Moore . 

William  W.  Campbell . 

Marshall  S.  Bidwell . 

George  H.  Moore,  LL.D . 

Benjamin  H.  Field . 

Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.  . 


1842-1847 

1842-1848 

1 842 

1842-1847 

1842- 1866 

1843- 1845 
1 843-1862 

1843 

1843-1845 
1 843 

1843-1848 
1 843-1 849 
1843-1845 
1843-1871 
1 843-1848 
1845-1847 
1845-1872 
1845-1873 
1 845-1863 
1845 

1845- 1849 

1846- 1854 
1 846-1899 

1848- 1869 

1848 

1849 

1849- 1857 
1 849-1 892 
1849-1893 
1849-1859 


OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 


Charles  H.  Russell  . 
Maunsell  B.  Field  . 
Erastus  C.  Benedict 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop 
Samuel  Osgood,  D.D. 
George  Folsom  ... 
Benjamin  W.  Bonney  . 
George  Bancroft  . 
Charles  P.  Kirkland  . 
George  Gibbs  .... 
Robert  L.  Stuart 
William  Tilden  Blodgett 
John  Adriance  .... 
Hamilton  Fish,  LL.D. 
Evert  A.  Duyckinck 
James  William  Beekman  . 
Robert  Lenox  Kennedy 
Edward  F.  de  Lancey 
William  R.  Martin 
John  Taylor  Johnston 
Frederic  Df.Peyster,  LL.D. 
Joseph  B.  Varnum  . 

Henry  Drisler  .... 
James  H.  Titus  .  .  .  . 

John  Austin  Stevens  . 
Jacob  D.  Vermilye  . 
William  Dowd  . 
Benjamin  B.  Sherman  . 
Jacob  B.  Moore  ... 
Joseph  W.  Patterson  . 
John  A.  Weekes 
Royal  Phelps  .... 
William  Libbey 
John  C.  Barron,  M.D. 
Willard  Parker,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Augustus  Schell 
Robert  Schell  .... 
John  W.  C.  Leveridge 
John  S.  Kennedy 
Daniel  Parish,  Jr.  . 
Charles  H.  Russell,  Jr.  . 
John  Alsop  King 
Charles  Isham  .... 
Frederic  Gallatin  . 


1850 

1850- 1855 

185 1- 1880 
1855-1867 
1855-1879 
1858-1868 
1 860-1867 

1863- 1867 

1 864- 1 883 
1864-1867 
1 864-1866 
1867-1874 
1867-1873 

1867- 1869 

1868- 1878 

1868- 1877 

1869- 1887 

1 869- 1900 

1870- 1873 

1872- 1886 

1873- 1882 

1873- 1874 

1874- 1876 
1784-1879 

1875- 1878 
1877-1885 

1877- 1888 

1878- 1884 

1879- 1887 

1 880- 1 88 1 

1880- 1900 

1881- 1884 
1881-1887 
1 88 1— 1 886 
1881-1887 
1883-1884 
1 885-1900 
1885-1896 

1885- 1901 

1 886- 1914 

1887- 1898 

1 887- 1900 

1 888- 1902 
1888-1898 
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George  W.  Vanderbilt . 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan . 

Francis  Tomes . 

William  Kelby . 

Isaac  J.  Greenwood 

John  J.  Tucker . 

Robert  H.  Kelby . 

Frederic  Wendell  Jackson 

Francis  H.  Markoe,  M.D . 

Nicholas  Fish . 

Francis  Robert  Schell . 

A.  V.  W.  Van  Vechten . 

Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Charles  Frederic  Hoffman,  Jr.  . 

Charles  A.  Sherman  .  . 

John  A.  Weekes,  Jr. 

George  R.  Schieffelin  . 

Frank  Tilford  .  .  . 

Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman 

Clarence  Storm  . 

James  William  Beekman . 

Gherardi  Davis . 

Walter  L.  Suydam  . 

J.  Howard  Van  Amringe . 

Chandler  Davis  .  . 

Paul  R.  Towne  .  . 

John  Watson  Cary . 

Amos  F.  Eno  . 

Warren  Cady  Crane . 

William  Milligan  Sloane  .... 

Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown . 

Acosta  Nichols . 

Gerard  Beekman . 

Fancher  Nicoll . 

Frederic  Delano  Weekes . 

James  Benedict . 

J.  Archibald  Murray . 

Stanley  W.  Dexter . 

Charles  Eustis  Orvis . 

R.  Horace  Gallatin . 

Richard  Henry  Greene . 

Frederick  Trevor  Hill . 

Edwin  W.  Orvis . 


1889- 

1902 

1889- 

»9>3 

1890- 

1897 

1892- 

1898 

1 895- 

1912 

!897- 

1902 

1898- 

1922 

1899- 

1908 

1900- 

1901 

1900- 

1902 

1900- 

1912 

1900 

1900- 

1904 

1901- 

1902 

1901- 

1902 

1901- 

1911 

1902- 

1 93  7. 

1902- 

1910 

1902- 

1906 

1903- 

1913 

19°3“ 

1915 

1903- 

1908 

1904- 

1906 

1904- 

1928 

I9°5~ 

1908 

1906- 

1912 

I9°7~ 

1920 

1908- 

1915 

1909- 

1910 

1909- 

1912 

1910- 

1919 

1 9 1 1  — 

1 935 

1905- 

1916 

1 9 1 2— 

1913 

1 9 1 2— 

1917 

I9I3- 

i9r9 

I9I3“ 

1924 

1913- 

1932 

1913- 

1918 

1914- 

1916 

1914- 

1937 

1915- 

1926 

1915- 

*9J7 

1916- 

1 9 1 9 
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OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 

Henry  F.DePuy . 1916-1924 

Langdon  Greenwood . 1916-1919 

Thomas  J.  Burton . 191 7-192 1 

StU  YVES  ANT  FlSH . 1917-1923 

Thomas  T.  Sherman  1918-1931 

John  E.  Stillwell,  M.D . 19 19-1930 

Samuel  V.  Hoffman . 1 91 9-1 937 

Arthur  H.  Masten,  LL.D.  1920-1935 

William  Church  Osborn . 1920-1922 

Frank  Brinley  Porter . 1920-1930 

William  Dennistoun  Murphy . 1921-1931 

Alexander  J.  Wall  1921-1937 

Frank  Wiener . 1923-1932 

James  B.  Wilbur . 1923-1929 

W.  Gedney  Beatty . 1924-1935 

William  Rhinelander  Stewart . 1924-1929 

Hiram  Smith . 1924-1937 

George  A.  Zabriskie,  LL.D . 1926-1937 

DeW itt  M.  Lockman,  N.A . 1929-1937 

John  Hill  Morgan . 1929-1936 

Leonidas  Westervelt . 1929-1937 

Augustus  C.  Hone . 1930-1937 

Erskine  Hewitt . 1930-1936 

Robert  E.  Dowling . 1930-1937 

James  Lenox  Banks .  1931-1937 

Henry  Parish . 1933-1937 

John  V.  Irwin . 1935-1937 

Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D . 1935-1937 

LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  LL.D . 1935-1937 

Stephen  H.  P.  Pell,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.  1936-1937 

Lucius  Wilmerding . 1936-1937 

(This  Committee  was  succeeded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  through  an 
amendment  to  the  By-Laws  adopted  November  18 ,  1937.) 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
(office  established  November  18,  1937) 

John  A.  Weekes,  Jr . 1937-1939 

Archer  M.  Huntington,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  .  1937-1948 

R.  Horace  Gallatin . 1937-1939 

Samuel  V.  Hoffman . 1937-1942 

Alexander  J.  Wall . 1937-1944 

Hiram  Smith . 1937-1938 

George  A.  Zabriskie,  LL.D . 1937-1954 
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DeWitt  M.  Lockman,  N.A.  . 
Leonidas  Westervelt  .... 

Augustus  C.  Hone . 

Robert  E.  Dowling  .... 
James  Lenox  Banks  .... 

Henry  Parish . 

John  V.  Irwin . 

Fenwick  Beekman,  M.D. 

LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  LL.D.  . 

Stephen  H.  P.  Pell,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
Lucius  Wilmerding  .... 
Arthur  Sutherland  .... 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  Ph.D.  . 

W.  Willis  Reese . 

L.  Gordon  Hamersley  .... 

Forsyth  Wickes . 

Arthur  Delano  Weekes  . 

Millard  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Harris  Fahnestock . 

Lewis  L.  Delafield  .... 
William  T.  Van  Alstyne 

Louis  C.  Wills . 

Arthur  A.  Jones . 

Eugene  A.  Hoffman  .... 

Norvin  H.  Green . 

Arthur  H.  Merritt,  D.D.S.,  Sc.D. 

Stuyvesant  Fish . 

Charles  S.  Whitman,  LL.D. 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  . 

Henry  O.  Havemeyer  .... 
Stephen  H.  P.  Pell,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
Irving  S.  Olds,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  D.P.S. 
Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Litt.D. 

Charles  E.  Dunlap . 

Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.  . 

Lewis  Gouverneur  Morris 
Henry  C.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  . 

Otis  T.  Bradley . 

Hall  Park  McCullough  . 
Edmund  Astley  Prentis  . 

Albert  E.  Gallatin  .... 

John  E.  Parsons . 

Rodney  W.  Williams  .... 
R.  McAllister  Lloyd  .... 


>937- 
1 93  7~ 1 948 
1 93  7— 1 939 

1 937— 1 943 
1937-1946 

i937-i942 

I937~ 

1 937— 

1 937— 

1 93  7— 1 939 
I937_I949 

1937- 1948 

1938- i939 

1 93  8-^42 
1938-1942 

1938- 

I939_I943  ■ 

I939_1947 

!939 

1939- 1944 

>939- 

r939- 

I942_I95° 

I942_I944 

1942- 1946 

1943- 

1 944-  1 947 
1 944- 1 946 

1944- 1949 

I944~ 

1 945- 195° 

1 946- 

1 947- 
!947- 
T948- 

1948- 

1 950-195 1 

r95° 

I95°- 

^s1- 

*95 i-i952 

1952- 

r952- 

1953- 
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THE  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


A  SELECTED  LIST 

DURING  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  The  New-York  Historical 
Society  has  published  nearly  six  hundred  separate  volumes  or  pam¬ 
phlets.  Many  of  these  have  continuing  value  as  primary  source  material 
for  studies  of  various  aspects  of  Colonial,  national,  or  local  history  and 
others  remain  the  best— or  at  least  essential— monographic  studies  of  their 
particular  subjects.  Only  the  publications  which  fall  in  the  above  cate¬ 
gories  are  listed  below.  Practically  all  are  printed  on  rag  paper,  bound  in 
buckram  or  linen,  and  stamped  in  gold.  Most  of  them  are  still  available 
for  purchase  at  the  Society  at  the  prices  listed,  and  those  which  are  “Out 
of  Print”  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  good  historical  research  libraries. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Society’s  publications  are  not  listed  here,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  excluded  items  may  be  found  useful  for  particular 
purposes.  A  56-page  indexed  Catalogue  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Prints, 
[and]  Postcards  for  Sale  by  The  New-York  Historical  Society  includes 
all  but  a  few  of  the  Society’s  publications  through  1949;  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  application.  Among  the  items  excluded  from  the  present 
list  are  those  embraced  by  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Proceedings  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  1843-1849, 
1857,  1859,  1865,  1870,  1926,  1932,  1934,  and  1947.  These  contain,  besides 
accounts  of  the  Society’s  activities,  printings  of  many  of  the  addresses 
delivered  before  the  membership— some  of  them  antiquarian  in  interest, 
some  of  them  made  obsolete  by  later  scholarship,  but  some  still  worth 
consulting  by  the  specialist. 

(2)  Separately  printed  addresses,  papers,  and  articles.  The  above  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  Proceedings  apply  equally  to  these  publications. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  many  of  the  items  in  this  category 
are  substantial  brochures  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Albert  Gallatin’s  74- 
page  Memoir  on  the  North-Eastern  Boundary ,  in  Connection  with  Mr. 
Jay's  Map  .  .  .  Together  with  a  Speech  on  the  Same  Subject,  by  Daniel 
Webster  (1843),  or  John  Quincy  Adams’s  136-page  The  Jubilee  of  the 
Constitution  (1839),  have  permanent  value  because  they  embody  the 
firsthand  experience  or  special  knowledge  of  their  authors.  And  others, 
such  as  John  William  Wallace’s  1 14-page  Address  Delivered  at  the  Ccle- 
bration  by  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  May  20,1863,  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Birth  Day  of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  Who  Introduced  the 
Art  of  Printing  into  the  Middle  Colonies  of  British  America,  remain 
standard  works  on  their  respective  subjects. 

(3)  Annual  Reports,  catalogues  of  holdings  or  exhibitions,  member¬ 
ship  lists,  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  Society  as  an  institution, 
1 805  to  date,  have  a  very  limited  interest  except  to  close  students  of  the 
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history  of  American  libraries  and  museums,  book  and  art  collecting,  and 
related  fields.  Some  of  the  publications  in  this  category,  such  as  the 
hundred-page  Survey  of  The  Manuscript  Collections  in  The  New- York 
Historical  Society  (1941),  do  have  current  value  for  students  contem¬ 
plating  research  at  the  Society,  but  only  those  few  catalogues  which  are 
independently  useful  as  reference  works  are  listed  below. 

(4)  The  New-York  Historical  Society  Quarterly  (known  as  The 
Quarterly  Bulletin  until  1946).  Most  back  issues,  from  Vol.  I,  No.  1 
(April  1917)  to  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  4  (October  1954),  are  available.  Al¬ 
though  the  Quarterly  contains  much  valuable  source  material  and  well- 
documented,  richly  illustrated  articles  on  Colonial,  State,  and  New  York 
City  history,  it  would  be  impossible  to  list  its  contents  here.  Except  for 
out-of-print  issues,  single  copies  of  back  numbers  though  1952  may  be 
obtained  at  fifty  cents;  beginning  with  January  1953,  at  seventy-five 
cents.  Non-members  may  subscribe  to  the  Quarterly  at  $3.00  a  year. 

(5)  Publications  of  Society  materials  by  other  organizations.  For  in¬ 
stance:  Calendar  of  the  American  Fur  Company  Tapers,  compiled  and 
edited  by  Grace  Lee  Nute  (Washington,  D.  C.:  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  [for  the  American  Historical  Association],  1945, 
2  vols.,  paged  i-vii,  519-538,  1-1951,  including  index).  The  Preface  to 
this  work  says  of  the  important  collection  of  papers  on  which  the  ca¬ 
lendar  is  based:  “It  is  very  fortunate  .  .  .  that  all  the  correspondence 
and  books  of  the  largest  American  business  firm  of  the  period  [1831— 
1849]  have  been  preserved  and  are  accessible  [at  The  New-York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society].”  Another  important  example  of  this  category  is  Allan 
Nevins’  two-volume  edition  of  the  Diary  of  Thilip  Hone  1828-1851 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1927).  Still  another  example  is:  The  Edwin 
Smith  Surgical  Papyrus  Published  in  Facsimile  and  Hierogly phic  Trans¬ 
literation  with  Translation  and  Commentary  in  Two  Volumes,  by  James 
Henry  Breasted  (Published  for  The  New-York  Historical  Society  by 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930;  Vol.  I:  Hieroglyphic  Trans¬ 
literation  and  Commentary,  xxiv,  596  pages  including  index,  plus  8 
plates;  Vol.  II:  Facsimile  Plates  and  Line  for  Line  Hieroglyphic  Trans¬ 
literation,  folio,  xiii  pages  plus  46  full-page  color  plates).  This  categorv 
of  publications  continues  to  grow,  three  volumes  of  Society  material 
being  currently  contracted  for  publication  by  two  university  presses 
and  a  commercial  publisher. 

(6)  Publications  of  the  Naval  History  Society,  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  The  New-York  Historical  Society  in  1925  when  its  library 
and  publications  became  the  property  of  this  Society.  The  Naval  His¬ 
tory  Society  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and 
preserving  manuscripts,  documents,  and  writings  related  to  our  naval 
history,  naval  art  and  science,  and  the  surroundings  and  experiences  of 
seamen  in  general  and  of  American  seamen  in  particular.  Although  its 
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fourteen  large  and  important  volumes  were  published  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  long  integrated  with  the  Historical  Society  and  are  for  sale  by  this 
Society,  they  are  not  listed  below.  Neither  are  a  number  of  other  publi¬ 
cations  for  which  the  Society  was  in  some  manner  responsible  and  so 
became  the  proprietor. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  largest  and  most  important  category  of  Society  publications  com¬ 
prises  the  ninety-one  volumes  of  its  Collections.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
Collections  consist  mainly  of  historical  source  material,  largely  from  the 
manuscript  holdings  of  this  Society,  but  including  also  compilations  from 
scattered  or  hard-to-come-by  printed  or  manuscript  documents  else¬ 
where.  The  Collections  fall  into  three  series:  (i)  First  Series,  1809-1830, 
5  volumes;  (2)  Second  Series,  1841-1859,  5  volumes;  (3)  Publication 
Fund  Series,  1868-1948,  81  volumes.  The  Publication  Fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  sale  since  1858  of  850  out  of  1,000  shares,  realizing  $27,700, 
and  by  a  bequest  in  1908  of  $23,750,  the  interest  from  which  was  to  be 
used  for  publishing  the  Collections.  Beginning  with  the  Collections  for 
the  Year  1903,  the  name  of  the  series  was  changed  to  The  John  Watts 
DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  but  the  volumes  have  been  num¬ 
bered  consecutively  from  1868  to  date.  Since  the  establishment  of  this 
Fund,  the  Society’s  purpose  has  been  to  publish  one  volume  in  that  series 
yearly,  but  financial  and  editorial  exigencies  have  sometimes  caused  the 
publication  date  to  lag  behind  the  Collections  year  by  as  much  as  a 
decade.  The  endowment  would  have  to  be  more  than  doubled  for  its 
income  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  a  yearly  volume  under  current 
printing  rates.  The  latest  volume  in  the  present  series,  published  in  1954, 
is  the  Collections  for  1948.  The  ninety-one  volumes  are  arranged  below 
by  Collections  year. 

1809 :  [First  Series,]  Yol.  I  ( 181 1 ),  428  pp.,  $25.00. 

The  Constitution  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 

A  Discourse,  designed  to  commemorate  the  Discovery  of  New-York, 
by  Samuel  Miller,  D.D. 

The  relation  of  John  De  Verrazzano,  of  the  land  by  him  discovered, 
in  the  name  of  his  Majestic  Francis  the  First,  anno  1524. 

The  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  towards  the  North  Pole,  anno  1607. 

A  second  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  for  finding  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  by  the  north-east,  anno  1608. 

The  third  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  towards  Nova  Zembla,  & c.  and 
along  the  coast,  to  42  degrees  and  a  half,  and  up  the  river  (the  Hud¬ 
son)  to  42  degrees,  anno  1609. 

An  abstract  of  the  journal  of  Henry  Hudson,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
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north-west  passage,  begun  in  April  in  the  year  1610,  and  ending 
with  his  death. 

Documents  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  Hazard’s  “ Historical 
Collections 

Laws  established  by  James  Duke  of  York,  for  the  government  of 
New-York,  in  the  year  1664/65. 

1814:  [First  Series,]  Vol.  II  (1814),  358  +  139  pp.  Out  of  Print. 

Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  New-York. 

Members  of  the  Society. 

Officers,  &c.  of  the  Society. 

Discourse  on  the  Benefits  of  Civil  History,  by  Hugh  Williamson. 

Discourse  on  a  general  geographical,  political,  and  historical  view  of 
the  red  men  who  inhabited  New  York  before  us,  by  DeWitt  Clin¬ 
ton.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Discourse  on  some  reflections  on  prominent  historical  facts  and  geo¬ 
graphical  circumstances  which  distinguish  New  York,  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris. 

Discourse  on  a  concise  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  writings 
which  illustrate  the  botanical  history  of  North  and  South  America, 
by  Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 

An  Account  of  Monsieur  De  La  Salle’s  last  Expedition  and  Discoveries 
in  North  America. 

An  Extract  of  a  Translation  of  the  History  of  New  Sweed  Land,  in 
America,  written  in  Sweed  by  Thomas  Campanius  Holm,  late  of 
New  Sweed  Land  al’s  Delaware. 

Catalogue  of  the  Books,  Tracts,  Newspapers,  Maps,  Charts,  Views, 
Portraits,  and  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

1821:  [First  Series,]  Vol.  Ill  (1821),  404  pp.,  1  illus.  Out  of  Print. 

Members  and  Officers. 

Discourse  [on  what  is  history  with  remarks  on  Hudson],  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Discourse  [on  founders  and  supporters  of  our  national  institutions  and 
character],  by  Gulian  Verplanck.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Biographical  memoir  of  Hugh  Williamson,  by  David  Hosack.  [Also 
printed  separately.] 

Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  by 
Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis. 

Address  [on  the  Society],  by  David  Hosack.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Discourse  [on  the  History  of  the  Science  of  Public  or  International 
Law],  by  Henry  Wheaton.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Communication  from  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Jones  of  Oyster  Bay, 
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Queen’s  County,  containing  remarks  on  Clinton’s  Historical  Dis¬ 
course,  Spafford’s  Gazetteer,  the  last  edition  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
Smith’s  History  of  New-York,  &c.,  submitted  to  the  Society  by 
John  Pintard. 

An  Extract  from  the  Records  in  the  Council  Chamber,  in  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the  dispute  between 
the  government  of  New-Netherlands  (now  New-York)  &  the  Lord 
Proprietary  of  AUryland,  concerning  the  title  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
Territories  on  the  Delaware,  (now  state  of  Delaware;)  taken  from 
the  book  entitled  “Council,  &c.  H.H.  1656  to  1688,  & c.  pa.  43.”, 
from  John  L.  Bozman  of  Baltimore. 

Description  of  some  of  the  Medals  struck  in  relation  to  important 
events  in  North  America,  before  and  since  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States,  by  James  Mease.  [Also  printed 
separately.] 

1829-1830:  [First  Series,]  Yrols.  IV  and  V  (1830),  2  vols.  $15.00. 

The  History  of  the  Late  Provmce  of  New-York ,  from  Its  Discovery , 
to  the  Appointment  of  Governor  Colden ,  in  1362.  By  the  Hon. 
William  Smith. 

Vol.  I,  containing  a  memoir  of  William  Smith  by  his  son  and  a  revised 
edition  of  Smith’s  History  to  1732,  previously  published  at  London 
( 1 757),  xvi  -h  39°  PP- 

Vol.  II,  Continuation  of  Smith’s  History  to  1762  from  the  unpublished 
manuscript,  390  pp.,  including  Notes. 

183.1:  Second  Series,  Vol.  I  (1841),  486  pp.,  illus.,  $10.00. 

Anniversary  discourse,  on  the  domestic  history  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  James  Kent.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Voyage  of  Verrazzano  along  the  coast  of  North  America,  1524,  trans¬ 
lated  by  J.  G.  Cogswell. 

Indian  tradition  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  Island. 

A  history  of  the  New  Netherlands,  by  Sir  N.  C.  Lambrechtsen,  trans¬ 
lated  by  F.  A.  Van  der  Kemp. 

Description  of  the  New  Netherlands,  by  A.  Van  der  Donck,  translated 
by  J.  Johnson. 

Extracts  from  the  voyages  of  David  Pieterzen  de  Vries,  translated  by 
G.  Troost. 

Extracts  from  the  New  World,  or  a  description  of  the  West  Indies, 
by  John  de  Laet,  translated  by  George  Folsom. 

Extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Half-moon ,  Henry  Hudson,  master, 
to  the  coast  of  America  in  1609,  by  Robert  Juet. 

Expedition  of  Capt.  Samuel  Argali  to  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia 
and  Manhattan  Island,  1613,  by  George  Folsom. 
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Letter  of  Thomas  Dernier,  describing  his  passage  from  Maine  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1619. 

Correspondence  between  the  colonies  of  New  Netherlands  and  New 
Plymouth,  1627. 

The  charter  of  liberties,  1629. 

A  catalogue  of  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Church,  with  the  names  of 
the  streets  of  New  York,  1686. 

New  Sweden,  or  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  by  I. 
Acrelius. 

Report  of  Andreas  Hudde,  on  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  1645. 

Governor  Rising’s  official  report  concerning  the  invasion  of  the 
Swedish  colony  in  Nova  Svecia,  by  the  Dutch,  1655. 

The  directors-general  or  governors  of  New  Netherlands,  by  George 
Folsom. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  by  George 
Folsom. 

Officers  of  the  Society,  1805-1841;  members. 

1848:  Second  Series,  Yol.  II,  Part  I  (1848),  250  pp.,  $6.00. 

Officers. 

Outline  of  the  constitutional  history  of  New  York,  a  discourse  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  Butler. 

Memoir  on  names  of  places  in  Dutch  New  York,  by  Egbert  Benson. 
[Also  printed  separately.] 

Narrative  of  the  expedition  of  the  Marquis  De  Nonvillc  against  the 
Senecas,  in  1687,  translated  from  the  French,  with  notes,  by  O.  H. 
Marshall. 

Correspondence  between  Lieutenant-Governor  Cadwallader  Colden 
and  William  Smith,  Jr.,  the  historian,  respecting  certain  alleged 
errors  in  the  history  of  New  York. 

Letter  from  Edmund  Burke,  respecting  the  effect  of  the  Quebec  Bill 
upon  the  boundary  of  New  York.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Remarks  upon  the  British  expedition  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1777,  by 
E.  D.  Whittlesey. 

New  York  in  1692,  letter  from  Charles  Lodwick. 

1849:  Second  Series,  Yol.  II,  Part  II  (1849),  pp.  251-493,  $12.00. 

T  he  representation  of  New  Netherlands,  concerning  its  location,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  poor  condition,  translated  from  the  Dutch  of  A. 
Van  der  Donck  bv  Henry  C.  Murphy. 

New  Netherland  in  1627,  letter  from  Issack  de  Rasieres,  translated  by 
J.  Romeyn  Brodhead. 

Memoir  of  the  early  colonization  of  New  Netherland,  by  J.  Romelyn 
Brodhead. 

Hudson’s  voyage  in  1609,  extract  from  “Yerhael  von  de  eerste  Schip- 
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vaert  der  Hollandische  .  .  .  door ’t  Way-Gat  by  Noorden,  .  .  .  na 
Cathay  ende  China,  voor  Joost  Hartgers,”  translated  by  J.  Romeyn 
Brodhead. 

Extract  from  De  Laet  and  Aitzema,  relating  to  New  Netherland. 

History  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  notices  of 
some  of  its  distinguished  members,  by  Charles  King.  [Also  printed 
separately.] 

Table  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  war  of  1812,  compiled  by 
William  Jay. 

Memoir  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  of 
New  Haven,  by  Jacob  Bailey  Moore. 

185 7:  Second  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I  (1857),  358  pp.,  $10.00. 

Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  1612-1644,  by  D.  P.  De  Vries, 
translated  by  Henry  C.  Murphy. 

Short  sketch  of  the  Mohawk  Indians  in  New  Netherland,  etc.,  by 
J.  Megapolensis,  Jr.,  translation  revised  with  an  introduction  by 
J.  Romeyn  Brodhead. 

The  Jogues  Papers,  translated  and  arranged  with  a  memoir,  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Extract  from  Castell’s  Discoverie  of  America,  1664. 

Broad  advice  to  the  United  Netherland  Provinces,  &c.,  translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  Henry  C.  Murphy. 

Extract  from  Wagenaar’s  Beschryving  van  Amsterdam,  relating  to  the 
colony  of  New  Amstel  (Newcastle),  translated  by  J.  Romeyn 
Brodhead. 

The  seven  articles  from  the  Church  of  Leyden,  1617,  with  introduc¬ 
tory  letter,  by  George  Bancroft.  [Also  printed  separately.] 

Journal  of  an  embassy  from  Canada  to  the  united  colonies  of  New 
England,  in  1650,  by  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes,  translated  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  assembly  of  Virginia,  1619,  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  note,  by  George  Bancroft. 

1859:  Second  Series,  Vol.  IV  (1859),  653  pp.,  $5.00. 

Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  New-\  ork  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

1868:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  I,  xviii  +  45.8  pp.,  index,  $5.00. 

I.  The  Continuation  of  Chalmers’s  Political  Annals.  Political  Annals 
of  the  Present  United  Colonies,  from  their  Settlement  to  the  Peace 
of  1763.  Book  II. 

II.  The  Colden  Letters  on  Smith’s  History,  1759-1760. 

III.  Documents  Relating  to  the  Administration  of  Leisler. 

Original  Subscribers  to  the  Fund. 
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1869:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Yol.  II,  xiv  +  560  pp.,  index,  $5.00. 

I.  The  Clarendon  Papers. 

II.  Tracts  Relating  to  New  York. 

III.  Miscellaneous  Documents.  Letter  of  Cadwallader  Golden  on 
Smith’s  History,  July  5th,  1759;  Documents  concerning  Plowden’s 
New  Albion. 

IV.  [John  Lyon]  Gardiner’s  East  Hampton,  etc. 

V.  New  York  and  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 

1810:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  xii  +  488  pp.,  index,  $3.00. 

I.  Territorial  Rights  of  New  York;  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  etc. 
The  Eastern  Boundary;  the  Northern  Boundary;  the  Western 
Boundary. 

II.  Old  New  York  and  Trinity  Church. 

III.  Rev.  Francis  Makemie’s  Sermon,  “A  Good  Conversation,” 
preached  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  9,  1706-7. 

/ 87 /-/ 874:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  IV— VII:  The  [Charles]  Lee 
Papers,  Vol.  I,  1754-1776,  494  pp.;  Vol.  II,  1776-1778,  494  pp.; 
Vol.  Ill,  1778-1782,  494  pp.;  Vol.  IV,  1782-1811,  500  pp.,  general 
index.  4  vols.,  $  1 5.00. 

18 75:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Yol.  VIII,  x  -f-  553  pp.,  index,  $5.00. 

I.  Official  Letters  of  Major  General  James  Pattison.  As  Commandant 
of  the  Royal  Artillerv  in  North  America;  as  Commandant  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

II.  I  setters  to  General  Lewis  Morris. 

1876,  1877:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  IX,  X:  The  C olden  Letter 
Books,  Vol.  I,  1760-1765,  x  +  495  pp.;  Vol.  II,  1765-1777,  531  pp.; 
index.  2  vols.  $6.00. 

1878:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XI:  Revolutionary  Papers,  Vol.  I, 
xiv  +  503  pp.,  $5.00. 

I.  The  Papers  of  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  1765-1816. 

II.  Letters  of  Col.  Armand  (Marquis  de  la  Rouerie),  1 777-1 791. 

III.  Letters  to  Robert  Morris,  1775-1782. 

1879:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XII.  Revolutionary  Papers,  Vol.  II, 
559  PP-.  $5-°°- 

I.  The  Trial  of  Major  General  Schuyler,  October,  1778. 

II.  The  Trial  of  Major  General  Howe,  December,  1781. 

III.  Commissary  Rainsford’s  Journal  of  Transactions,  etc.,  1776-1778. 
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1880:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XIII:  Revolutionary  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  489  pp.,  index,  $5.00. 

I.  The  Trial  of  Major  General  St.  Clair,  August,  1778. 

II.  Journal  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  Quebec,  1 775— 

l776- 

III.  The  Case  of  William  Atwood,  Esq.,  1703. 

IV.  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Lovelace,  1709. 

V.  Rev.  John  Sharpe’s  Proposals,  etc.,  1713. 

VI.  Letter  of  Domine  Michaelius,  August  1 1,  1628. 

VII.  Court  of  Lieutenancy,  1686-1696. 

188 1:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XIV:  The  Montresor  Journals, 
edited  and  annotated  by  G.  D.  Scull,  xiv  -f-  578  pp.,  index,  illus.,  map. 
$5.00. 

I.  Family  of  Montresor. 

II.  Journals  of  Col.  James  Montresor,  1757-1759. 

III.  Journals  of  Capt.  John  Montresor,  1757-1778. 

IV.  Appendix. 

1882:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XV,  xii  -f-  515  pp.,  index,  illus.,  $5.00. 

I.  Journal  of  Lieutenant  John  Charles  Philip  Von  Kraft,  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment  Von  Bose,  1776-1784. 

II.  Letter-Book  of  Captain  Alexander  McDonald,  of  the  Royal  High¬ 
land  Emigrants,  1775-1779. 

1883,  1884:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  XVI,  XVII:  The  Kemble 
Papers,  Vol.  I,  1773-1789,  626  pp.,  fronds.;  Vol.  II,  1780-1781,  xxiii 
+  472  pp.,  index,  map.  2  vols.,  $10.00. 

Vol.  I:  I.  Kemble’s  Journals,  1773-1789;  II.  British  Army  Orders: 
Gen.  Sir  William  Howe,  1775-1778;  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  1778; 
Gen.  Daniel  Jones,  1778. 

Vol.  ILExpedition  to  Nicaragua,  1780-1781:  I.  Kemble’s  Journals; 
II.  Kemble’s  Orders;  III.  Documents  and  Correspondence. 

188  y.  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XVIII:  The  Burghers  of  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  the  Freemen  of  New  York,  i6j$-i866,  xii  +  678  pp., 
index,  $4.00. 

I:  The  Burgher  Right  of  New  Amsterdam. 

II:  Roll  of  Freemen  of  New  York  City,  1675-1866. 

Ill:  Appendix  to  Roll  of  Freemen,  1695-1774. 

IV:  Indentures  of  Apprenticeship,  1694-1708. 

1886-18 90:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  XIX-XXIII:  The  [Silas] 
Deane  Papers,  Vol.  I,  1774-1777,  xiv  +  496  pp.,  fronds.;  Vol.  II, 
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« 777-1 778^  4°9  PP-;  Vol.  Ill,  1 778-1 779,  490  pp.;  Vol.  I\',  1 779-1781, 
561  pp.;  Vol.  V,  1782-1790,  692  pp.,  general  index.  5  vols.,  $15.00. 

1891:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XXIV:  Muster  Rolls  of  New  York 
Provincial  Troops ,  1755-1-64,  xiii  -j-  62  1  pp.,  index,  appendix,  $4.00. 

1892-1908:  Publication  Fund  Series,  Yols.  XXV-XXXV;  DePeyster 
Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  XXXVI-XLI;  Abstracts  of  1  Tills  on 
File  in  the  Surrogate's  Office ,  City  of  New  York,  1665-1801,  with 
related  miscellaneous  documents  and  letters  of  administration.  17 
vols.,  individually  indexed,  $50.00.  Purchasable  separately  as  follows: 

1892:  Vol.  I,  1665-1707,  520  pp.,  $4.00. 

1895:  Vol.  II,  1708-1728,  525  pp.,  $4.00. 

18942  Vol.  Ill,  1730-1744,  501  pp.,  $4.00. 

1895:  Vol.  IV,  1744-1753,  559  pp.,  $4.00. 

1896:  Vol.  V,  1754-1760, 496  pp.,  $4.00. 

1897:  Vol.  VI,  1760-1766,  517  pp.,  $4.00. 

1898:  Vol.  VII,  June  6,  1766-November  29,  1771;  letters  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  January  6,  1767-January  11,  1773,  533  pp.,  $4.00. 

1899:  Vol.  VIII,  1771-1776;  letters,  1773-1779,  438  pp.,  $4.00. 

1900:  Vol.  IX,  January  7,  1777-February  7,  1783;  letters,  January 
17,  1779-February  18,  1783,  373  pp.,  $4.00. 

1901:  Vol.  X,  October  23,  1780-November  5,  1782, 346  pp.,  $4.00. 

1902:  Vol.  XI,  unrecorded  wills  prior  to  1 790,  xxi  +256  pp.,  $4.00. 

1905:  Vol.  XII,  June  17,  1782-September  11,  1784;  letters,  July 
20,  1782,  &  February  5,  1783-December  31,  1784,  466  pp.,  $4.00. 

1904:  Vol.  XIII,  September  3,  1784-June  1 2,  1786;  letters,  January 
1 1 -December  30,  1785,  438  pp.,  $4.00. 

1905:  Vol.  XIV,  June  12,  1786-February  13,  1796;  letters,  January 
5,  1786-December  31,  1795,  41 1  pp.,  $4.00. 

1906:  Vol.  XV,  February  15,  1796-Januarv  14,  1801;  letters, 
January  4,  1796-December  30,  1800,  300  pp.,  $4.00. 

1907:  Vol.  XVI,  Corrections  for  Vols.  I  to  V,  238  pp.,  $4.00. 

1908:  Vol.  XVII,  Corrections  for  Vols.  VI  to  IX,  XI,  pp.  239-439, 
$4.00. 

1909:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XLII,  212  pp.,  index, 
$3.00. 

I.  Ledger  Number  1,  Chamberlain’s  Office  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  May  1 1,  1691,  to  November  1  2,  1699. 

II.  Indentures  of  Apprentices,  October  2  1,  1718,  to  August  7,  1727. 

1910,  1911:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  XLIII,  XLIV: 
Tax  Lists  of  The  City  of  New  York,  December,  1695-July  15th, 
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1699;  and  Assessment  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Property  of  the  East 
Ward ,  City  of  New  York,  June  24, 1791. 407  pp.,  index.  2  vols.,  $5.00. 

1912:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XLV,  233  pp.,  index, 
$3.00. 

I.  Proceedings  of  the  General  Court  of  Assizes  held  in  the  City  of 
New  York  Oct.  6,  1680  to  Oct.  6,  1682. 

II.  Minutes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  April  4,  1693  to  April 

I,  1701. 

1919:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XLVI,  179  pp.,  index, 
$3.00. 

I.  Original  Book  of  New  York  Deeds,  Jan.  1673,  to  Oct.  19,  1675. 

II.  Miscellaneous  Documents  of  New  York  and  Long  Island,  1642- 
1696. 

III.  Mel>  m  Papers,  1640-1699. 

IV.  Subscribers  to  the  Publication  Fund  and  Shareholders  by  Trans¬ 
fers. 

19/4,  1919:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  XL VII,  XL VIII: 
Muster  and  Pay  Rolls  of  the  War  of  the  Revolutio?i ,  1779-1789.  707 
pp.,  index.  2  vols.,  $8.00. 

1916:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  XLIX:  Proceedings  of  a 
Board  of  General  Officers  of  the  British  Army  at  New  York ,  1781. 
283  pp.,  index,  $3.00. 

1917-1929,  1994 ,  1999 :  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  L-LVI, 
LX VII,  LX VIII:  The  Letters  and  Papers  of  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Vol.  I,  17 1 1-1729,  x  -f-  322  pp.,  fronds.;  Vol.  II,  1790-1742 ,  304  pp., 
map;  Vol.  Ill,  1749-1747,  448  pp.;  Vol.  IV,  1748-1794,  499  pp.;  Vol. 
V,  1799-1760,  452  pp.;  Vol.  VI,  1761-1764,  454  pp.;  Vol.  VII,  1769- 
1779,  414  pp.;  Vol.  VIII,  Additional  Letters  and  Papers,  171 9-1748, 
xii  +  391  pp.;  Vol.  IX,  Additional  Letters  and  Papers,  1749-1779, 
and  Some  of  Colden’s  Writings,  489  pp.  9  vols.,  individually  in¬ 
dexed,  $35.00. 

1924 ,  1929:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  LVII,  LVIII: 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  First  Commission  for  Detect¬ 
ing  and  Defeating  Conspiracies  in  the  State  of  New  York,  December 

II,  1776-September  29,  1778 ,  with  collateral  documents,  to  which  is 
added  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  State  of  New  York, 
April  2,  1778-May  9,  1779.  2  vols.,  xix  -\-  548  pp.,  index,  -f-  97  pp., 
index,  $10.00. 
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1926,  1927:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  LIX,  LX:  Papers 
of  the  Lloyd  Family  of  the  Manor  of  Queens  Village,  Lloyd's  Neck, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  1694-1826.  2  vols.,  xii  891  pp.,  genealogi¬ 
cal  appendix,  $5.00. 

1928 :  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Yol.  LXI:  Letter  Book  of  John 
Watts,  Merchant  and  Councillor  of  New  York,  January  /,  1762- 
Dec  ember  22,  1769.  xvi  +  448  pp.,  index,  $5.00. 

1929-1991:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  LXII-LXIV: 
Diary  of  William  Dunlap  ( 1766-1899) ,  The  Memoirs  of  a  Dramatist, 
Theatrical  Manager,  Painter,  Critic,  Novelist,  and  Historian,  Vol.  I, 
November,  1786,  October,  1788,  May  20,  1797-December  15,  1798, 
xxxv  -p  360  pp.,  11  illus.;  Yol.  II,  January  i-September  21,  1806, 
March  17-May  6,  18 11,  November  23,  1812-May  7,  1813,  October 
15,  1819-February  13,  1822,  xi  -f-  pp.  361-587,  16  illus.;  Vol.  Ill, 
March  16,  1832-December  31,  1834,  xi  pp.  589-964,  index,  12  illus. 
3  vols.,  $  1 2.00. 

1992,  1999:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Yols.  XV,  XYI:  Letter- 
Books  and  Order-Book  of  George,  Lord  Rodney,  Admiral  of  the 
White  Squadron,  1780-1782,  Vol.  I,  Letter-Books,  July  6,  1780- 
February  4,  1781,  December  10,  1781 -September  21,  1782,  xxiii  -j- 
519  pp.;  Vol.  II,  Order-Book,  July,  1781,  November  27,  1781-Sep- 
tember  21,  1782,  pp.  521-932,  index.  2  vols.,  $10.00. 

1994,  19991  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Yols.  LXVII  and 
LX VIII:  Additional  Papers  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  1715-1775,  be¬ 
ing  Yols.  VIII  and  IX  of  The  Letters  and  Papers  of  Cadwallader 
Colden  and  sold  with  Vols.  I  to  VII,  constituting  the  Collections  for 
191 7-1923,  which  see. 

1996:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  LX IX:  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  New  York,  1726-1776:  Advertisements  and  News  Items 
from  New  York  City  Newspapers,  xviii  +  450  pp.,  index,  $3.00. 

1997-194°:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  LXX-LXXIII: 
Letters  from  John  Pintard  to  his  Daughter  Eliza  Noel  Pintard  David¬ 
son,  1816-1899,  Vol.  I,  1816-1820,  xxii  +  360  pp.,  fronds.;  Vol.  II, 
1821-1827,  384  pp.,  fronds.;  Vol.  Ill,  1828-1831,  308  pp.,  fronds.; 
Vol.  IV,  1832-1833,  312  pp.,  fronds.,  general  index.  4  vols.,  $12.00. 

1941,  194.2:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  LXXIY,  LXXV: 
National  Academy  of  Design  Exhibition  Record,  1826-1860,  Vol.  I, 
A-L,  xv  -f-  300  pp.;  Vol.  II,  M-Z,  365  pp.,  index.  2  vols.,  $6.00. 
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1943,  1944:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  LXXVI, 
LXXVII:  Ain  eric  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  American  Art- 
Union ,  1816-1832 ,  2  vols.,  $7.50. 

Vol.  I:  Introduction ,  including:  Foreword,  by  James  Thomas  Flex- 
ner;  “The  American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  by  Theodore 
Sizer;  “The  American  Art-Union,”  by  Charles  E.  Baker;  “Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Art-Union,”  by  Mary  Bartlett  Cowdrey;  and  “Sale  of 
Art-Union  Holdings,”  by  Alalcolm  Stearns,  Jr.  xiv  -f-  3 1 1  pp.,  illus. 

Vol.  II:  Exhibition  Record,  by  Mary  Bartlett  Cowdrey,  vi  -|-  504  pp., 
fronds.,  index. 

1943-/943:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  LXXVIII-LXXX: 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Province  of  New  York  1691- 
1304,  by  Paul  M.  Hamlin  and  Charles  E.  Baker.  3  vols.,  $15.00. 

Vol.  I:  Introduction,  xliii  T  438  pp.,  fronds. 

Vol.  II:  The  Minutes,  Annotated,  386  pp.,  appendix,  illus. 

Vol.  Ill:  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  with  Glossary, 
Bibliography,  and  Indexes  [to  be  published  in  1955]. 

1948:  DePeyster  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vol.  LXXXI:  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  New  York:  Advertisements  and  News  Items  from  New 
York  City  Newspapers,  by  Rita  Susswein  Gottesman.  xix  -f-  484  pp., 
index.  $4.00. 


THE  JOHN  DIVINE  JONES  FUND  SERIES 

This  series,  named  for  its  benefactor,  was  endowed  with  $6,000  in  1874 
and  1878,  to  publish  on  a  revolving  basis:  uFirst,  Such  manuscript  his¬ 
torical  and  biographical  writings,  memoirs,  documents,  and  records, 
private  or  public,  official  or  not  official,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  civil  or 
military,  which  shall  relate  to,  or  illustrate,  the  history  of  New  York  as  a 
Colony  or  State,  or  the  history  of  any  of  the  Dutch,  English,  or  French, 
colonies  in  America,  and  which  shall  have  been  written  prior  to  the  year 
1 800.  Second,  Such  historical  works  or  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  New  York,  or  that  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either  of  them,  which 
shall  treat  of,  or  relate  to,  events  or  persons,  which  shall  have  happened, 
or  who  shall  have  died,  at  least  fifty  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
same.”  New  volumes  are  published  as  the  Fund  is  replenished  from  the 
sale  of  old.  Thirteen  volumes  have  been  published  to  date: 

I:  History  of  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Leading 
Events  in  the  Other  Colonies  at  That  Period.  By  Thomas  Jones,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province;  edited  by  Edward  F.  De  Lancey, 
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with  Notes,  Contemporary  Documents,  Maps  and  Portraits  (1879).  I: 
lxxvii  +  748  pp.;  II:  xxxvii  -f-  713  pp.  2  vols.,  $15.00. 

II:  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Charleston ,  S.C.,  to  London ,  Under¬ 
taken  during  the  American  Revolution ,  by  a  Daughter  of  an  Eminent 
American  Loyalist  (Louisa  Susannah  Wells)  in  the  Year  1778  and  Written 
from  Memory  in  1779  (1906).  12 1  pp.,  index,  port.,  facsim.,  $1.50. 

Ill:  Orderly  Book  of  the  Three  Battalions  of  Loyalists  Commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Oliver  De  Lancey ,  7776-/77#,  to  Which  is  Appended 
a  List  of  New  York  Loyalists  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution— Compiled  by  William  Kelby  (1917).  xi  -f-  147  pp.,  in¬ 
dex.  $2.50. 

IV:  Early  American  Painters.  By  John  Hill  Morgan  (1921).  viii  +  136 
pp.,  biblio.,  index,  44  illus.  from  the  collection  of  The  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society  (1921).  Out  of  print. 

Y:  Notes  on  American  Artists ,  1754-1820:,  Copied  fro m  Advertisements 
in  the  Newspapers  of  the  Day.  By  William  Kelby,  edited  with  appendix 
by  Alexander  J.  Wall  ( 1922).  80  pp.,  index,  6  illus.,  $2.50. 

VI:  Uniforms  of  the  American,  British,  French,  and  German  Armies  in 
the  War  of  the  American  Revolution  1775-1785.  Painted  and  described 
by  the  late  Lt.  Charles  M.  Lefferts;  edited  by  Alexander  J.  Wall  (1926). 
viii  -f-  297  pp.,  index,  50  illus.  in  color.  Out  of  print. 

VII:  Calendar  of  New  York  Colonial  Commissions  1680-1770.  Ab¬ 
stracted  by  the  late  Edmund  B.  O’Callaghan,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (1929).  108 
pp.,  index,  $2.00. 

VIII:  A  Sketch  of  The  Life  of  John  Ramage,  Miniature  Painter.  By 
John  Hill  Morgan  (1930).  55  pp.,  index,  22  illus.  $2.50. 

IX:  The  First  Elevated  Railroads  on  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  of  the 
City  of  New  York:  The  Story  of  Their  Development  and  Progress.  By 
William  Fullerton  Reeves  (1936).  137  pp.,  index,  78  illus.$2.oo. 

X:  The  Portraits  of  John  Jay  ( 1745-1829),  First  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  John  Jay  Ide 
(1938).  69  pp.,  biblio.,  index,  25  illus.  $2.50. 

XI:  Gilbert  Stuart  and  His  Pupils.  By  John  Hill  Morgan.  T ogether  with 
the  Complete  Notes  on  Painting  by  Matthew  Harris  Jouett  from  Con¬ 
versations  with  Gilbert  Stuart  in  1816  (1939).  ix  -f-  102  pp.,  index,  14 
illus.  $3.50. 

XII:  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  American  Painter,  1780-1840,  With  a  Check¬ 
list  of  His  Works.  By  Harold  E.  Dickson  (1949).  xx  +  476  pp.,  biblio., 
indexes,  105  illus.  $10.00. 
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XIII:  The  Life  and  Work  of  Edward  Greene  Malbone  1777-1807,  With 
a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  His  Portraits  in  Miniature  and  Other  Works  of 
Art.  By  Ruel  Pardee  Tolman,  with  an  Introduction  by  Theodore  Bolton 
and  a  Foreword  by  John  Davis  Hatch,  Jr.  (1955).  [In  press  at  the 
present  writing.] 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS 

Dorothy  C.  Barck,  ed.,  Diary  of  William  Dunlap  (1766-1839):  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Dramatist,  Theatrical  Manager,  Painter,  Critic,  Novelist, 
and  Historian  (1930).  I  (Nov.  1786;  Oct.  1788;  May  20,  1797-Dec.  15, 
1798) ;  II  (Jan.  i-Sept.  21,  1806;  March  1 7-May  6,  1*81 1 ;  Nov.  23,  1812- 
May  7,  1813;  Oct.  15,  1819-Feb.  13,  1822);  III  (March  16,  1832-Dec. 
31,  1834).  3  vols.,  xxxv  -J-  964  pp.,  index,  39  illus.  $12.00. 

Dorothy  C.  Barck,  ed.,  Letters  from  Jolm  Pintard  to  His  Daughter,  Eliza 
Noel  Pintard  Davidson,  1816-1833  (1940-41).  I  (1816-1820),  xxii  -f- 
360  pp.,  fronds.;  II  (1821-1827),  384  pp.,  fronds.;  Ill  (1828-1831),  308 
pp.,  fronds.;  IV  (1832-1833),  312  pp.,  fronds.,  general  index.  4  vols., 
$12.00. 

Theodore  Bolton  and  Irwin  F.  Cortelyou,  Ezra  Ames  of  Albany:  Portrait 
Painter,  Craftsman,  Royal  Arch  Mason,  Banker,  1768-1836.  And  a 
Catalogue  of  His  Works  ( 1954).  xx  -)-  398  pp.,  biblio,  index,  120  illus. 

$3-95- 

William  Louis  Calver  and  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  History  Written  with 
Pick  and  Shovel:  Military  Buttons,  Belt-Plates,  Badges,  and  Other 
Relics  Excavated  from  Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  War  of  1812 
Camp  Sites  by  the  Field  Exploration  Committee  of  The  New-York 
Historical  Society,  with  an  Introduction  by  Richard  J.  Koke;  com¬ 
piled  and  indexed  by  Roberta  Leighton  (1950).  xiv  +320  pp.,  218 
illus.  $3.50. 

Mary  Bartlett  Cowdrey,  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  American 
Art-Union  1816-1832,  with  a  history  of  the  Academy  by  Theodore 
Sizer,  of  the  Art-Union  by  Charles  E.  Baker,  and  a  Foreword  by  James 
Thomas  Flexner  (1953).  I:  Introduction,  xiv  -f-  31 1  pp-,  illus.;  II:  Ex¬ 
hibition  Record,  vi  -f-  504  pp.,  fronds.,  index.  2  vols.,  $7.50. 

Mary  Bartlett  Cowdrey,  National  Academy  of  Design  Exhibition  Record 
1826-1860  (1943).  I  (A-L),  xv  -f-  300  pp.;  II  (M-Z),  365  pp.,  index. 
2  vols.,  $6.00. 

Richard  McCandless  Gipson,  The  Life  of  Emma  Thursby  1 843-1 931 
(1940).  xxii  -|-  470  pp.,  74  illus.,  index.  $2.00. 
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Rita  Susswein  Gottesman,  The  Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  York  1726-1776: 
Advertisements  and  News  Items  from  New  York  City  Newspapers 
(1938).  xviii  -f-  450  pp.,  index.  $3.00. 

Rita  Susswein  Gottesman,  The  Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  York  1 777- 
1199:  Advertisements  and  News  Items  from  New  York  City  News¬ 
papers  (1954).  xix  +  484  pp.,  index,  illus.  $4.00. 

Paul  M.  Hamlin  and  Charles  E.  Baker,  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of 
the  Province  of  New  York  1691-1704  (1955).  I:  Introduction,  xliii  + 
438  pp.,  frontis.;  II:  The  Minutes,  Annotated,  386  pp.,  appendix,  illus.; 
Ill:  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  with  Glossary, 
Bibliography,  and  Indexes.  3  vols.,  $15.00. 

Richard  J.  Koke,  Accomplice  in  Treason:  Joshua  Hett  Smith  and  the 
Arnold  Conspiracy  (1955).  c. 350  pp.,  biblio.,  index,  illus.  [In  press  at 
the  present  writing.] 

William  Sawitzky,  Matthew  Pratt,  1734-1805:  A  Study  of  His  Work 
[Yol.  I  of  the  Carnegie  Grant  “Studies  in  Early  American  Portrature”] 
(1942).  x  +  103  pp.,  43  plates,  frontis.,  index.  $5.00. 

Donald  A.  Shelley,  Catalogue  of  American  Portraits  in  The  New-York 
Historical  Society  (1941).  viii  +  374  pp-,  indexes,  430  illus.  $1.50. 

R.  W.  G.  Vail,  Knickerbocker  Birthday:  A  Sesqui-Centennial  History  of 
The  New-York  Historical  Society  1804-1954  (1954).  xix  +  547  pp., 
index,  illus.  $6.00. 

Alexander  J.  Wall,  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery  of  The  New  York  Historical 
Society,  including  the  collections  of  European  and  Old  iMasters  and 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Artists  (1915).  xi  +  220  pp.,  18  illus.  $5.00. 

Alexander  J.  Wall,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Horatio  Seymour  1810-1886, 
with  a  Detailed  Account  of  His  Administration  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  during  the  War  of  1861-1865  (I929)-  1,1  pp-,  25 
illus.  $2.00. 

Lillian  B.  Wall,  Entre  Nous:  An  Intimate  Portrait  of  Alexander  J.  Wall 
(1949).  xii  +  267  pp.,  index,  illus.  $3.50. 

Philip  L.  White,  The  Beekmans  of  New  York  in  Politics  and  Commerce , 
1647-1877  (1955).  c.500  pp.,  index,  illus.  [In  press  at  the  present 
writing.] 

Philip  L.  White,  The  Beckman  Mercantile  Papers  1746-1799  (1955).  3 
vols.,  c.  1500  pp.  [In  press  at  the  present  writing.] 

Caroline  Ransom  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  The  New  York  Historical 
Society  Catalogue  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  . . .  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry 
and  Related  Objects  (1924).  xi  +  281  pp.,  38  plates,  index.  Out  of 
print. 
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Aaronson,  H.,  99 
Abbott,  Henry,  109,  290 
Abbott  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  109, 1 1 1,  291, 406;  see  also  Egyptian 
Collections 

Abeel,  John  N.,  16,  23;  portrait,  16 
Abeel,  Marie,  220 
Abeel  family  portraits,  220 
Academy  of  Music,  149-50,  155-56,  397, 
41 1— 1 3,  416 
Accessionists,  244 

Accessions,  30,  33,  34,  36,  41-44,  47,  50, 

52-  54-  72-74-  76-  8l-  85-87-  89-91,  93, 
97,  108-12,  123-24,  128,  131-32,  136,  140, 
148,  150-53,  156,  160,  169-70,  174-75, 
181,  183,  193-99,  21 1,  217-20,  233-38, 
251,  264-77,  287,  295-323,  429;  "Record 
of  Donations,”  41-42 
Account  of  the  Commitment ,  Arraign¬ 
ment ,  Tryal  and  Condemnation  of 
Nicholas  Bayard,  Esq.,  for  High  Trea¬ 
son,  247 

Account  of  the  Illegal  Prosecution  and 
Tryal  of  Coll.  Nicholas  Bayard  .  .  ., 
247 

Act  of  Exemption  (1856),  462;  Supple¬ 
mental  Act  of  Exemption  (1889),  227, 
463 

Act  of  Incorporation,  34,  51,  457-58;  re¬ 
vival  of  (1826),  67,  459;  revival  and 
amendment  of  (1846),  233,  459-60 
Actors  and  actresses,  photographs  of, 
238 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Sr,  135-36,  345 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  175,  422 
Adams,  Mrs.  Frederick  B.,  Sr.,  254 
Adams,  Frederick  B.,  Jr.,  254,  439-40 
Adams,  James  Truslow,  345 
Adams,  John,  60,  127,  299,  330,  339 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  60,  81,  94,  111, 
333-35-  376-82;  portrait,  334 
Adams,  Samuel,  270 

Adams,  Rev.  William,  389,  394,  410-11 
“Address  Commemorative  of  Eugene 
Augustus  Hoffman,”  175 
Address  to  the  Public,  see  T 0  the  Public 
Addresses,  see  Lectures 
Adirondacks.  1 88 

Adler,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs,  294 


Admission  to  NYHS,  conditions  of,  166; 

see  also  Hours;  Visitors 
Ahlborn,  Lee,  bas-relief  by,  illus.,  219 
Ahmed  Ibn  Mohamed  of  Isfahan,  astro¬ 
labe  of,  274 
Akerly,  Samuel,  363 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  16,  36,  37,  52,  66,  67,  69, 
95,  120,  145,  303,  345,  405 
Albert,  Ernest,  316 
Albion,  ocean  packet,  321 
Alden,  Rev.  Timothy,  41 
Alexander,  James,  1 56 
Alexander,  Mrs.  Mary,  268 
Alexander,  William  (Lord  Stirling),  156 
Alexander  family  papers,  156 
Alexander  Hamilton,  boat,  256 
Alexander  Hamilton  Addressing  the 
Mob,  wash  drawing,  317 
Alexandria,  Va.,  59 
A.  L.  G.,  article  by,  137 
Allan,  John,  141 
Allegania,  Republic  of,  91 
Alleghany  College,  41 
Allen,  Ethan,  306 
Allen,  Stephen,  153,  31 1 
Allen,  Theodore,  108 
Alliance,  log  book  of,  234 
Allied  Artists  of  America,  263,  358,  433 
Almanacs  received  by  NYHS,  15 1,  153, 
175 

Almonte,  Gen.  Juan  Nepomuceno,  380 
Alms  House,  9,  41,  44,  45,  48;  see  also 
New  York  Institution 
America ,  singing  of,  70 
America,  Montanus’s,  151 
America  on  Stone,  434-35 
“American  Aboriginal  Poetry,”  lecture, 
168 

American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  30, 
36,  44,  45,  48,  51,  120,  355 
American  Almanack,  Leed’s,  175 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  74,  150- 
51,  210,  349,  380,  402,  441 
American  Archives,  85,  345 
American  Art-Union,  1 1 2,  118,  348,  395 
American  Association  of  Oral  and  Plas¬ 
tic  Surgery,  283 

American  Association  for  Surgery  of 
Trauma,  283 
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American  Bible  Society,  50,  51,  54,  94 
American  Board  of  Plastic  Surgery,  283 
American  Board  of  Surgery,  283 
American  Collector,  280 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  283 
American  Commonwealth ,  345 
“American  Desert,”  lecture,  136 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  241 
American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  128 
American  Fur  Company,  228,  362 
American  Geographical  Society,  158 
American  Home  Alissionary  Society,  60 
American  Institute,  380 
“American  Languages  and  Why  We 
Should  Study  Them,”  lecture,  159 
American  Medical  Association,  283 
American  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Register,  59 

American  Mountain  Scenery,  painting, 
315  . 

American  Museum,  Scudder’s,  48 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
130,  158,  164  ( illus.) ,  166,  184,  186,  187 
(illus.),  246,  258,  441 
American  News  Company,  188,  422 
American  Numismatic  Society,  229 
American  painting,  Sawitzkv’s  lectures 
on,  262 

“American  Period  of  The  Iconography 
of  Manhattan  Island,"  lecture,  430 
American  Red  Cross,  144,  254,  255 
(illus.) 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society,  441 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  162 
American  Temperance  Society,  60 
Amerique,  statue,  319 
Ames,  Ezra,  46  (illus.),  47,  50,  hi,  170 
Amsterdam,  306 

Anderson,  Mr.  and  Airs.  A.  FitzRoy,  293 
Anderson,  Alexander,  124,  136,  199,  358, 
368  (illus.),  370;  portraits  of,  371 
Anderson,  Robert,  177 
Andre,  John,  54,  196,  219,  235,  269 
Andre's  Complaint,  song,  307 
Andreini,  J.  M.,  238 
Andrews,  Wayne,  293 
Andros,  Edmund,  246 
Anelli,  Francesco,  292  (illus.) 

Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage,  433 
Annapolis  Convention,  28 
Annexes  of  NYHS:  No.  1  (5  West  76th 
Street),  225,  230,  231  (illus.),  241;  No. 


2  (4  West  77th  Street),  225,  226 
(illus.),  230,  241;  15  West  76th  Street, 
260 

Anniversaries  of  NYHS:  6th  (1810), 
44,  369-70;  7 th,  8th,  and  9th  (1811-13), 
40,  44;  24th  (1828),  69;  40th  (1844), 
91,  120,  335,  379-82,  442;  50th  (1854), 
see  Semi-Centennial;  53d  (1857),  112, 
395;  75th  (1879),  I49,  414;  7 9th  (1883), 
416;  99th  (1903),  184,  186;  100th 

(1904),  see  Centennial;  101st  (1905), 
190;  i02d  (19061,424-25;  121st  (1925), 
347,  429-30;  130th  (1954)  see  Sesqui- 
Centennial 

Anniversary  Committee,  190 
Anniversary  discourses,  see  Lectures 
Annual  Report,  92,  121,  192,  195,  215, 
246,  284 

Anthology  of  New  Netherlands  268 
Anthon,  John,  373 
Apis,  sacred  bulls  of,  see  Mummies 
Apple  parers  received,  277 
Appleford,  Thomas,  310 
Aquarium,  destruction  of,  257 
Archaeological  collections,  93,  108-09, 
hi,  202,  233,  274,  436;  lecture  on,  159; 
see  also  Egyptian  Collections;  Field 
Exploration  Committee;  Nineveh 
Marbles;  Pre-Columbian  artifacts 
Architectural  drawings  received,  169, 
234,  237,  302,  309;  books  on  architec¬ 
ture,  268 

Ariadne,  painting,  114 
Ariel,  log  book  of,  234 
Arnold,  Benedict,  196,  303 
Arnold,  Airs.  Benedict,  303 
Arnold,  Edward  W.  C.,  Collection,  237, 
35° 

Arnold,  Isaac  N.,  115-16 
Arsenal,  9 

Arsenal  Building  in  Central  Park,  119 
Art  Committee,  118 
Art,  Curator  of,  244 
Art  Galleries,  see  Galleries 
Arthur,  Chester  Alan,  267,  271,  414 
Artists,  members  of  NYHS,  355,  358 
Artists  of  the  reproductions  in  this  vol¬ 
ume:  [alphabetically  arranged;  page 
numbers  refer  to  illustrations]:  Ahl- 
born,  Lee,  219;  Ames,  Ezra,  46;  Ander¬ 
son,  Alexander,  368;  Anelli,  Francesco, 
292;  Baerer,  Henry,  152;  Baker, 
George  A.,  Jr.,  142;  Beckwith,  J.  Car- 
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roll,  180;  Brenner,  Victor  D.,  423; 
Brodhead,  J.  R.,  115;  Browere,  John 
H.  I.,  59;  Burton,  Charles,  364;  Catlin, 
George,  38;  Cooper,  James  G.,  133; 
Crowe,  Eyre,  113,  117;  Curran,  C.  C., 
73;  Dolph,  J.  H.,  174;  Doney,  Thomas, 
104-05;  Dunlap,  William,  17;  Elliott, 
Charles  L.,  394;  Fassett,  Cornelia 

Adele,  149;  Fisher,  Bud,  207;  French, 
Daniel  Chester,  328;  French,  E.  D., 
185;  Fulton,  Robert,  426;  Gerhard, 
George,  122;  Gollman,  Julius,  104-05; 
Gray,  Flenry  Peters,  348;  Hanatschek, 
Flermann,  201;  Flassack,  155;  Hatch 
&  Co.,  381;  Healy,  G.  P.  A.,  385; 
Heaton,  Augustus  G.,  17;  Hicks, 

Thomas,  94;  Hinckley,  Robert,  161; 
Holland,  John  Joseph,  24;  Hosier, 
Abram  S.,  75;  Houdon,  Jean  Antoine, 
249;  Huntington,  Anna  Hyatt  (Mrs. 
Archer  M.),  256;  Huntington,  Daniel, 
129,  158,  377;  Hyde  de  Neuville, 
Baroness,  9,  63;  Ingham,  Charles  C., 
374;  Jarvis,  John  Wesley,  15,  19,  29, 
53,  371;  Jenkins,  Charles  W.,  415; 
Jespers,  Floris,  288;  Johnson,  Eastman, 
139;  Jones,  A.  W.,  393;  Kaufman,  Enit, 
357;  Kirby,  Rollin,  223;  Kollner, 
Augustus,  388;  Lambdin,  J.  R.,  352; 
Leutze,  Emanuel,  344;  Mcllworth, 
Thomas,  87;  MacNeil,  Herman  A., 
229;  Macdonald,  A.  N.,  237;  Marshall, 
William  E.,  351;  Maverick,  Peter,  4; 
Medallic  Art  Co.,  435;  Menconi, 
Ralph  J.,  442;  Metcalf,  Eliab,  63;  Mil- 
bourne,  Charles,  35;  Morse,  Samuel  F. 

B. ,  71;  Ogden,  Henry  Alexander,  418; 
Parks,  G.  E.,  174;  Ready,  Frank  J.,  193; 
Reinagle,  Hugh,  367;  Restein,  E.  P.  & 
L.,  7;  Richards,  David,  132;  Ritten- 
berg,  Henry  R.,  250;  Robertson,  Archi¬ 
bald,  10,  31;  Rogers,  John,  412;  Saltza, 

C.  F.,  83;  See,  Harry  T.,  17 1;  Sharpies, 
James,  363;  Simond,  Louis,  64;  Smith, 
F.  B.,  &  Hartman,  393;  Smith,  Joseph 
B.,  5;  Stone,  William  O.,  126;  Stuart, 
Gilbert,  18,  21,  29;  Sully,  Thomas,  18; 
Tillinghast,  Mary,  193;  Trumbull, 
John,  3,  17;  Twitchell,  Asa  W.,  343; 
Unidentified  artists,  16,  19,  77,  371; 
Vanderlyn,  John,  300;  Waldo  & 
Jewett,  frontispiece;  Ward,  John 
Q.  A.,  412;  Waugh,  Samuel  B.,  134; 


West,  Benjamin,  354;  Whipple, Charles 
Ayer,  424;  Wiles,  Irving  R.,  424; 
Wright,  Joseph,  338 
Ashburton,  Lord,  170 
Ashfield,  Lewis  Morris,  271 
Associate  Members  of  NYHS,  214,  297, 
346,  429 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  228,  359,  382,  397 

Astor,  William  B.,  359 

Astor,  William  W.,  148 

Astor  House,  382,  388  (illus.),  389-90; 

menu,  360  (illus.) 

Astor  Library,  96,  168 
Astrolabes,  181,  268,  274 
Atlantic  Fleet,  426 
Atlantic  Monthly,  96,  349,  393 
Atlantic  Neptune,  288,  307 
Attendance  statistics,  see  Visitors 
Auditing  of  NYHS  books,  215 
Auditorium  of  NYHS  building  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  189-90,243-44,  425,  432 
Audubon,  John  James,  70,  hi,  264,  272, 
309,  3 1 1,  319,  406 
Audubon,  Mrs.  John  James,  in 
Audubon  Gallery,  264 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
141 

Autographs  of  U.  S.  Presidents,  267 
Autumn  Scenery,  painting,  198 
Avery,  Samuel  Putnam,  19 1,  350 
Awards  made  by  NYHS,  228-29,  245> 
279,423-24,429-36 

Aylett  portrait  of  Patrick  Henry,  236 

Babcock,  Margaret,  314 
Babcock,  Mary  Elizabeth,  314 
Bacchante,  statuette,  318 
Bache,  Benjamin  Franklin,  401 
Bacheller,  Irving,  269 
Bacon,  Robert,  317 
Baehr,  Dr.  George,  292 
Baerer,  Henry,  bust  by,  152  (illus.) 
Bailey,  Benjamin,  270 
Bailey,  Nathaniel  Platt,  311,  314 
Bailey,  Theodoras,  365 
Bainbridge,  William,  127 
Baker,  Bryant,  318 

Baker,  George  A.,  Jr.,  portrait  by,  142 
(illus.) 

Baltimore,  52 

Bancker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian,  236 
Bancker,  Evert,  236 
Bancker  family  papers,  233 
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Bancroft,  George,  74,  80,  112,  113  (illus.), 

1 16,  1 1 7  (illus.),  1 3 1,  339,  342,  350,  387, 
389-90,  394,  397,  405 
Bandelier,  Adolph  I*'.,  159 
Bangs,  John  Kendrick,  349 
Bank  of  Commerce,  80 
Banks,  James  Lenox,  253 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  358 
Banquets,  dinners,  etc.,  of  NYHS,  365- 
67,  369-70,  377-82,  384,  389-90,  413, 
416-18,420-24,43^-45 
Barbe-Marbois,  Francois,  Marquis  de, 
299i  359 

Barck,  Dorothy  C.,  260  (illus.),  481 

Bard,  James,  315 

Bard,  John,  237 

Bard,  Samuel,  52,  59 

Bard,  Thomas,  237 

Bargaining  for  a  Horse,  painting,  266 

Bark  mill  of  New  Amsterdam.  219 

Barlow,  Joel,  50,  218 

Barlow,  Mrs.  Joel,  50 

Barnum,  H.  A.,  418 

Barnum,  P.  T.,  304 

Barnum’s  Circus,  432 

Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus,  313 

Barron,  Thomas,  1 50 

Barry,  John,  234,  246 

Bartictt,  John  Russell,  121 

Bartoii,  F.,  127 

Bartram,  John,  247 

Battery,  7,  273,  317,  362,  372 

“Battle  of  Plattsburgh  Bay,”  lecture,  1 3 1 

“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  96 

Bay  Psalm  Book ,  150-51 

Bayard,  Julia,  275 

Bayard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lazare,  219-20 
Bayard,  Nicholas,  247,  302 
Bayard,  Samuel,  20,  23,  220,  266;  portrait, 
16 

Bayard,  Mrs.  Samuel,  220,  266 
Bayard,  William,  2*0 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  125 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron 
de,  lecturer  on,  136 
Beck,  John  B.,  57 

Beckwith,  J.  Carroll,  181;  portrait  by, 
illus.,  180 

Bedloe’s  Island,  361 

Bedlow,  Henry,  248 

Beds  received,  219,  275 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  312,  350,  414 

Beekman,  Abraham,  316 


Beekman,  Dr.  Fenwick,  243,  253,  26;, 
269,  275,  283-84,  287,  289-93,  297.  29°- 
303,  313,  319,  323-24,  432,  434-35,  436, 
439-4°.  444-45;  portrait,  282 
Beekman,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  289-90 
Beekman,  Fenwick,  Jr.,  283 
Beekman,  Dr.  Gerard  (1653-1723),  275 
Beckman,  Gerard  (1774-1833)  and  Airs. 
Gerard,  3 1 1 

Beekman,  Gerard  (1842-1918),  196 
Beekman,  Rev.  Gerardus,  283 
Beekman,  Miss  J.  J.,  178 
Beekman,  James,  Jr.,  7 
Beekman,  James  W.,  144,  153 
Beekman,  Dr.  Robert  Struthers,  283 
Beekman,  William,  316 
Beekman,  William  Bedlow,  283 
Beckman,  Airs.  William  Bedlow,  178,  283 
Beekman  Coach,  196,  197  (illus.),  249 
Beekman  family,  276;  books  and  papers 
of,  267,  269,  301,  304 
Beekman  Family  Association,  267 
Beekman  Fund,  196,  352 
Beekman  Mansion,  153,  196,  244,  316,  319 
Beekman  Rooms,  196,  249,  276  (illus.) 
“Before  and  After  the  Treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington,”  lecture,  175 

“Beginning  of  Indian  Missions  in  New 
England,  John  Eliot  and  His  Work  as 
a  Translator,”  lecture,  13 1 
Belgium,  251,  288,  289  (illus.),  359 
Belknap,  Jeremy,  42,  365 
Belknap,  Waldron  Phoenix,  295 
Belknap  Collection,  310,  314,  320 
Belknap  Fund,  295 

Bellevue  Hospital,  41,  48,  59,  283,  304 
Bellomont,  Richard,  Earl  of,  149 
Bellows,  George  W.,  266,  319 
Belmont,  August,  359 
Belmont,  Perry,  249 
Belter,  John  Henry.  319 
Bemis  Heights,  N.  Y.,  115 
Benbridge,  Henry,  271 
Benedict,  Erastus  C.,  335,  410-11 
Benedict,  Russell,  353 
“Benedict  Arnold  and  His  Apologist,” 
115-16 

Benjamin,  William  Evarts,  246 
Bennett,  John  J.,  290 
Bentley,  Rev.  William,  347 
“Benson,”  pseudonym  of  NYHS,  151 
Benson,  Egbert,  19,  20,  23,  28,  30-32,  36, 
47,  69,  160,  169,  362,  366-67,  370;  por¬ 
traits,  21,  29 
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Benson,  Henry,  160,  248 
Benson,  Robert,  160,  169 
Bequests  to  NYHS,  74,  92,  117,  139-40, 

i5°-52.  255?  l66>  I72>  *74?  19°?  295,  202- 
03,  218,  225,  235,  239,  241,  266,  295,  298, 
3’4>  329?  43*5,  438 

Berard  de  Pithou,  M.  and  Mme.  Jean,  220 
Berlin,  Germany,  107 
Berryer,  Antoine  Pierre,  13 1 
Beschryvinge  van  Nieuw-N ederlant,  42, 
*33 

Bethune,  Rev.  George  W.,  99,  389,  394, 
.397 

Bibles  received,  42,  131,  17 1,  218,  285, 
305-06;  given  away,  54 
Bibliographer  of  NYHS,  244 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  280- 
Si 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  catalogue  of,  235 
Bierstadt,  Albert,  198,  266 
Bigelow,  John,  131,  135-36,  339 
Bill,  Edward,  150,  392 
Bindery  at  NYHS,  227,  244,  251,  261 
(illus.),  436 

Binding  done  for  NYHS,  91,  21 1;  ama¬ 
teur  work,  283 
Binding  funds,  227 
Binsse,  Louis,  3 14 

Biographical  Memoir  of  Hugh  William¬ 
son,  59 

Birch,  Thomas,  271-72,  315 
Birch,  William,  198 

Birds  of  America,  Audubon’s,  70,  in, 
264,  309 

Bismarck-Schonhausen,  Otto  Edward 
Leopold  von,  359 
Bissell,  George  E-,  122 
Black  Ball  Line,  302,  321 
Black  Hawk  War,  322 
Blackwell’s  Island,  316 
Blair,  Mrs.  J.  Insley,  266,  274-75,  297-98, 
319 

Blashfield,  Edwin  Howland,  432 
Bleecker,  Anthony,  17,  23,  32,  33,  65; 
portrait,  17 

Bleecker,  Major  and  Mrs.  Leonard,  270 
Bleecker  family,  271 
Blizzard  of  1888,  335-36 
Block,  Laurens,  153 
Bloomfield,  Joseph,  271 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  5,  273,  407 
Blunt,  Joseph,  80 

Blutige  Schau-Platz,  oder  Martyrer 
Spiegel,  306 


Board  of  Health,  NYC:  Lottery,  37,  39; 
minutes  of,  304 

Board  of  Trustees  of  NYHS,  244,  246, 
252,  254,  260,  279,  281,  284,  290,  301, 
435-36>  438~39i  4441  list  of  members  of, 
485-86 

Bodansky,  Arthur,  317 

Boelen,  Henricus,  275 

Bolivar,  Simon,  270 

Bolton,  Reginald  Pelham,  215-16,  322 

Bombing,  precautions  against,  254-55 

Bond,  YVilliam,  169 

Bonheur,  Rosa,  2 66 

Book  of  Mormon,  269 

Bookcases,  antique,  received,  319 

Bookkeeper  of  NYHS,  215 

Bookplates  received,  237-38,  305,  307-08; 

NYHS  bookplate,  illus.,  237 
Bookstacks  of  NYHS,  191,  243 
Books  received,  68,  74,  80,  81,  85-86,  90, 
91,93,  100,  124-25,  132-33,  140-41,  148, 
I5°~53>  G6,  160,  169-70,  174-75,  181, 
193-95,  2°4> 218-19,  234-35,  246-47,  265, 
267-69,  274,  299,  304-07,  320-21;  pro¬ 
posal  to  sell,  65-67;  storage  of  in  war¬ 
time,  45,  49,  254 
Booth,  Edwin,  31 1 
Borglum,  Gutzon,  222,  318 
Boston,  Mass.,  41,  42,  52,  60,  125,  215,  269, 
306,  349-50,  397-98;  Massacre,  199; 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  291 
Boston  News  Letter,  41,  43 
Boston  Transcript,  398 
Botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  com¬ 
mittee  on,  52 
Botta,  Carlo,  342 
Boucher,  Francois,  290 
Boudinot,  Elias,  267 
Boughton,  George  H.,  237,  266 
Bouvier,  P.  L.,  298 
Bowden,  Rev.  John,  30 
Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  358 
Bowling  Green,  see  Streets 
Boyd,  James,  Collection  of  etchings  of 
NYC,  248 
Boze,  Joseph,  54 
Bracklow,  Robert  L.,  310 
Bradford,  William,  42,  43,  93,  112,  125, 
•53i  i7°>  J75>  295?  215,  218,  247,  269, 
303,  306,  399-404 

Bradish,  Luther,  92,  94,  96,  97,  99,  108, 
1 2 1,  123,  382,  384,  387,  390-91,  394-95? 
397-98,  401-02;  portrait,  94 
Braquerie,  tapestry  by,  288 
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Brasher,  Ephraim,  275 
Breasted,  James  Henry,  195,  230 
Brennan  Farm  House,  273 
Brenner,  Victor  I).,  medal  by,  illus.,  423 
Bressani,  Father,  305 
Brevoort,  Henry,  379 
Brevoort,  Capt.  Henry  B.,  31 1 
Brewster,  William,  [and  Company],  car- 
riagemakers,  249,  267,  277 
Brick  Church,  9  (illus.),  10  (illus.),  12 
Bridewell,  9  (illus.),  41 
Brief  Description  of  New-York,  194 
Brief  History  of  the  Pequot  War,  247 
Brief  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Government  of  New  York,  306 
Brigham,  Clarence  S.,  210 
Brinley,  George,  150-51,  353 
Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  159,  168,  345 
British,  see  Great  Britain 
British  Empire  in  North  America,  map, 

3°7 

British  Museum,  109,  hi,  235 
Broadsides  received,  124-25,  169-70,  235, 
269,  3°3>  3°6 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,  87,  115,  124, 
380,  382,  392,  398,  401,  405;  photograph 
of  and  drawing  by,  1 15 
Broncho  Buster,  painting,  318 
Bronx,  The,  216,  273 
Bronx  Park,  270 
Brookes,  Joshua,  268,  272 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  5,  249,  268,  350 
Brooklyn-Battery  Tunnel,  322 
Brooklyn  Museum,  93,  109,  196,  202,  230, 
232-33,  258,  290-91,  436,  439 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  198 
Browere,  Albertis  del  Orient,  315 
Browere,  John  Henri  Isaac,  bust  by, 
illus.,  59 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  349 

Brown,  Edwin  J.,  114 

Brown,  Henry  Collins,  214 

Brown,  John,  220,  272 

Brown,  John  Carter,  Library,  15 1,  350 

Brown,  Nicholas,  314 

Brown,  T.  W.,  3 1 1 

Brown  University,  350 

Brownson,  John,  270 

Bruce,  Dr.  Archibald,  31 

Bruecke,  G.,  310 

Brucre,  Henry,  439-40 

Brush,  George  De  Forrest,  316 

Brussels  tapestry,  266 

Bryan,  Guy,  128 


Bryan,  Thomas  J.,  126-28,  331,  354;  por¬ 
trait,  126 

Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art  (Brvan 
Collection),  126-28,  135,  152,  168,  266, 
406 

Bryant,  Julia,  413 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  107,  112,  116, 
1 3 1,  136,  144,  150,  195,  197,  349,  377, 
387,  398,  41 1-1 3;  portrait,  348;  bust,  412 
Bryant,  Mrs.  William  Cullen,  197 
Bryce,  James,  342,  345 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  336 
Buchanan,  James,  139,  393 
Buck,  Solon  J.,  439-40 
Budd,  Thomas,  247,  402 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  77,  83,  172,  345,  420 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  405 
Building  Committee  of  NYHS,  154,  156, 
165,  17 1,  173-74,  243;  Ladies’  Auxiliary, 

I77778  , 

Building  Fund  of  NYHS,  92,  98,  148,  154, 
159,  165-67,  171-74,  184,  187,  189-92, 
203-04,  224-25,  241,  244,  386,  393-94, 
422,  425;  Committee  of  Trustees  of,  99- 
100 

Buildings  of  NYHS,  see  under  NYHS, 
Buildings 

Bullard,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.,  432 
Bulls,  see  Mummified  bulls 
Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  269 
Bunker’s  Mansion  House,  382 
Burgis,  William,  308 
Burgoyne,  John,  115,  303 
Burnet,  William,  310 
Burnet’s  Essay  on  Scripture  Prophecy, 
306 

Burr,  Aaron,  14,  111,  236,  267-68,  299, 
302 

Burr,  Mrs.  Aaron,  302 
Burr,  Theodosia,  236,  302 
Burr-Hamiiton  duel,  papers  on,  267 
Burton,  Charles,  view  by,  illus.,  364 
Burton,  Thomas  J.,  207 
Bushwhacker,  statuette,  318 
Business  and  Professional  Collection,  see 
Landauer 

Bute,  Marquis  of,  303 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  384 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  350,  432,  438 
Buttons,  regimental,  170 
By-Laws  of  NYHS,  33,  205,  211-12,  246, 
■465-72 

Byerley,  Vera,  283 
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Byrd,  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.,  317 
Byzantine  school,  paintings  of,  127 

Cabinet  members,  collection  of  prints  of, 
308;  members  of  NYHS,  339 
Cabot,  John,  169,  365 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  365 
Cafferty,  James  H.,  266 
Calef’s  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,  15 1 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  107,  339 
California,  93,  294,  349 
California  on  Stone,  434-35 
Caligula,  Gaius,  310 
Calve,  Emma,  271 
Calver,  William  Louis,  215-16,  274 
Calyo,  N.,  198,  248 
Cambrai,  Battle  of,  283 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  42 
Cameron,  Beatrice,  271 
Camp  cot,  Washington’s,  136 
“Campaign  against  Burgoyne  in  1777,  and 
Who  Led  the  American  Troops  to 
Victory,”  lecture,  115 
Campaign  banners  received,  321 
Campbell,  William  W.,  107 
Canada,  107,  181,  273-74,  302—03,  308, 
345-46 

Canal  Commission,  New  York  State,  47, 
3°4 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  66 
Candlesticks  received,  219,  275 
Canfield,  James  H.,  421,  423 
Cannon  received,  322 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  359 
Capital  and  Labor,  painting,  272 
Capitol  Rotunda,  Washington,  D.  C.,  355 
Capture  of  a  Sperm  Whale,  aquatint,  309 
Carleton,  Isaac,  3 14 
Carlin,  John,  314 
Carlota,  Empress  of  Mexico,  170 
Carne,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel,  310 
Carnegie  Corporation,  262 
Carney,  Hortense  A.,  178 
Carney,  Sidney  H.,  Jr.,  174,  178 
Carpenter,  Frank  B.,  175,  197,  312 
Carr,  Robert,  401 

Carriage  Gallery  at  NYHS,  277;  see  also 
Vehicle  Collection 
Carrington,  Barbara,  3 14 
Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  336 
Cartoons  received,  273 
Casanova,  F.  G.,  248 
Cases  and  Queries,  28 


Casilear,  John  W.,  266,  272 
Cass,  Lewis,  339 
Castle  Clinton,  257 

Castle  Garden,  96,  163,  196,  198,  246-48, 
257,  302,  372  ( illus.) 

Castle  Williams,  198-99 
Cataloguers  of  NYHS,  215,  244 
Catalogues  of  NYHS  collections,  41-44, 
70,  91,  1 17,  120-21,  204,  209,  2 1 1,  230, 
261,  279,  295,  427 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  163, 
171,  273,  420 

Catherwood,  Frederick,  86 
Catlin,  George,  38  (illus.),  51,  140-41, 
248,  277,  308,  3 1 1,  355 
Cato  Major,  42 

Cats  kill  Mountain  Scene,  painting,  315 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  346 
Caudle  cup  received,  320 
Causes  of  the  Present  Distractions  in 
America  Explained,  247 
Cayuga  Indian,  92,  345 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  315 
Centennial  of  NYHS  (1904),  188,  193, 
420-24,  443;  centennial  history,  194; 
centennial  medal,  188,  423  (illus.),  424 
Central  American  Indian  artifacts,  202, 
233 

Central  Park,  119,  136,  144,  223,  245,  257, 
273 

Central  Trust  Company,  159 

Century  Magazine,  349 

Chairs  received,  219,  235,  266,  299,  320, 

394 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  249,  414,  421,  447 
Chambers,  Talbot  W.,  404 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  1 81,  274 
Chandelier  received,  319 
Chandler,  J.  G.,  31 1 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  350 
Chapin,  Charles,  271 
Chapman,  John  Gadsby,  198 
Chappel,  William  P.,  273 
Charter  of  NYHS,  460-62,  464;  see  also 
Act  of  Incorporation 
Charts  received,  100 
Chase,  Harry  Woodbum,  432 
Chatham,  1st  Earl  of,  125 
Chauncey,  Isaac,  112,  270 
Chelsea,  N.  Y.,  5 
Chesapeake ,  265,  321 
Chests  received,  219,  319 
Chew,  Beverly,  353 
Chicago,  Ill.,  136 
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Children's  activities  at  NYHS,  201,  211, 
259,  262-63,  286  (illus.),  287;  see  also 
School  services 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  241 
Chinaware  received,  235,  319 
Chintzes,  historical,  received,  266 
Chippendale,  Thomas,  266 
Choate,  Joseph  H.,  414 
Christening  spoon  received,  320 
Christmas  books  of  George  A.  Zabriskie, 

25.1 

Christy,  Howard  Chandler,  3 1 3 
Chrystie,  Lt.  Col.  John,  322 
Chronicle  of  the  Early  American  In¬ 
dustries  Association,  280 
Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  85 
Chryseis  Returned  to  Her  Father 
Chryses,  painting,  1 25 
Church,  Frederick  E.,  266 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  380,  382 
Cigar-store  Indians,  277,  309 
Circulating  exhibits,  263,  287 
Circus  posters  received,  308 
Circus  Time,  exhibit,  294 
Citizens  Committee  on  centennial  of 
Washington’s  Inauguration,  419 
Citizens’  Union,  201 
City  Art  Commission,  441 
City  directories  received,  218 
City  Hall,  9  (illus.),  30,  169,  290,  372,  419 
City  Hall  (Federal  Hall),  18,  19,  23,  24 
(illus.),  25  (illus.),  30,  31  (illus.),  35, 
362,  369,  378  (illus.),  379,  419 
City  Hall  Park,  48,  108,  217,  256,  316 
City  Hotel,  364  (illus.),  365,  376-78 
City  Investing  Company,  430 
City  Library,  see  New  York  Society  Li¬ 
brary 

“City  of  the  Sun,  Cuzco,  the  Capital  of 
the  Inca  Empire,”  lecture,  1 3 1 
Civil  War,  129,  273,  335,  353,  355,  399, 
404-05;  collections  on,  14 1,  169,  218-19, 
235,  247, 308, 322 
Claxton,  Commodore,  379 
Clay,  Henry,  107,  31 1,  339 
Clements,  William  L.,  350 
“Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  144,  257,  414 
Clermont,  321, 426 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  107,  123,  143 
Cleveland,  Grover,  271,  335,  414;  portrait, 
'55 

Clevenger,  Shobal  Vail,  69 
Clinton,  DeWitt,  19,  23,  30,  36-37,  39-41, 
43.  44.  5'.  52.  55.  59-6'.  67,  68,  73,  82, 


102,  1 1 2,  120,  122,  235,  269-70,  299,  336, 
340,  365,  370-71;  portraits,  19,  38,  53 
Clinton,  George,  1 1,  19,  35,  51,  in,  299, 
304,  336,  361,  365,  417 
Clinton,  Mrs.  George,  275 
Clocks  received,  319 
Clute,  John  I).,  228 
Coaches,  see  Vehicle  Collection 
Coaching  Club  of  New  York,  249 
Cochrane,  Brig.  Gen.  John,  405-06,  447 
Cockloft  Hall,  235 
“Coco,”  313,  432 
Codman,  Dr.  John,  382,  442 
Codwise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  310 
Coe,  Edward  Benton,  42 1 
Coggeshall,  Mrs.  William,  314 
Cogswell,  William,  135 
Coins  and  medals  collection,  52,  93 
Colden,  Cadwallader,  1 1 2,  218,  234,  303, 
310,  365 

Colden,  Cadwallader  D.,  56-57 

Cole,  Thomas,  60,  108,  198,  266,  270,  315 

Collations,  86,  91,  117,  177-78,  186,  289, 

37'.  384.  386,  392,  394-95.  404-05.  430- 
31,  438,  446;  see  also  Banquets;  Teas 
Collect  Pond,  6 

Collections  of  The  New-York  Historical 
Society,  28,  35,  40,  44,  47,  51,  58,  59,  61, 
62,  86,  92,  117,  120-21,  125,  195,  204, 
2 1 1,  279,  362,  369,  371 
College  of  New  Jersey,  15,  20,  73 
College  of  Physicians,  36,  44,  45,  58 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  59, 
181 

Collegiate  Church,  404,  42 1 
Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  15, 
'34  . 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  192,  199,  427 
Columbia  Baking  Company,  251 
Columbia  College,  6,  16,  17,  20,  28,  32, 
51,  59,  65,  69,  77,  82,  122,  129,  134,  228- 
29,  379,  384,  387,  392,  394,  397 
Columbia  Law  School,  201,  335 
Columbia  University,  150,  190,  262,  280, 
283,  285,  294,  324,  350,  407,  421,  423,  425, 
432-33,  438-39,  444 
Columbus,  Christopher,  342,  365 
Coming  to  the  Point,  painting,  266 
Commentaries  on  American  Law,  69 
Committees  of  NYHS,  special,  118,  132, 
190,  210-11,  253,  372-73,  376,  381-82, 
386,  410,  426-27,  439,  441-44;  see  also 
Executive  Committee;  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee 
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Concerts  at  NYHS,  256,  262,  287,  294- 
95.  438 

“Concise  and  Comprehensive  Account  of 
the  Writings  Which  Illustrate  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  History  of  North  and  South 
America,”  lecture,  371 
Concord,  Battle  of,  322 
Conditions  for  New  Planters,  1 25 
Confederate  States  of  America,  exhibit, 
294 

Conference  Between  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  169 
Congress,  frigate,  321 
Congressional  medals,  54,  170,  196,  219, 
239 

Connecticut,  320 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  380,  421 
“Conquest  of  New  Netherland,”  lecture, 
405 

Considerations  Towards  a  Plan  for  the 
English  Provinces ,  306 
Constitution,  frigate,  234,  379,  418 
“Constitution,  The,”  lecture,  149 
Constitution  of  NYHS,  23,  31,  40,  45 1— 

52 

Constitution  of  New  York  Sons  of 
Liberty,  269 
Constitution  Island,  216 
Constitutional  Convention,  Federal,  30, 
47 

Constitutional  Convention,  New  York 
State,  82 

Constitutional  Convention,  Pennsylvania, 
89  . 

Constitutional  Convention,  Virginia,  141, 
3 1 1 

Continental  Army,  15,  73 

Continental  Congress,  20,  30,  47,  218,  298 

“Continental  March,”  418 

Cook,  Captain  James,  358 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  330,  432 

Cooney,  John  D.,  291 

Cooper,  Colin  Campbell,  273,  316 

Cooper,  J.,  296,  310 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  60,  13 1,  340, 
349,  372,  413;  portrait,  343 
Cooper,  James  G.,  133  (illus.) 

Cooper,  Peter,  127-28,  247,  359,  387,  393, 
405,  41 3 

Cooper,  Thomas  A.,  1 1 
Cooper  Institute,  96,  109,  124,  127,  393, 
399>4°5 

Cooper  Union,  441 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  267,  376 


Copely,  John  Singleton,  270 
Copperplates  received,  288,  307-09 
Copway,  George,  346 
Corey,  Albert  B.,  439-40 
Comburv,  Lord,  169,  195,  247,  310 
Cornell  University,  124,  148,  350 
Cornerstones  of  NYHS  buildings,  laying 
of,  215,  184,  186 
Cornplanter,  127 

Corot,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille,  266 
Correspondence  of  NYHS,  91 
Corresponding  Members  of  NYHS,  90, 
346,  429 

Corresponding  Secretaries  of  NYHS, 
478-79 

Costigan,  Gen.  Lewis  J.,  271 
Costumes  received,  196,  235,  244,  260, 
275, 320-21 
Cotes,  Francis,  270 
Cotton,  John,  306 

Cotton  Exchange,  see  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange 

Council  of  War,  statuette,  318 
Court  House,  9 

Courtship  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  statuette, 
3l8 

Cow  Chase,  269 
Cowman,  Mrs.,  314 
Coykendall,  Edward,  1 14 
Crawford,  Thomas,  153,  248,  318 
Creighton,  William,  398 
Cresson,  Mrs.  William  Penn,  317,  328 
Crewel  work  received,  321 
Crittenden,  Lt.  Gen.  Willis  D.,  293 
Cronin,  David  Edward,  127 
Cropsey,  Jasper  F.,  266,  272 
Crosby,  John  P.,  144 
Crossbow  received,  275 
Crowe,  Eyre,  sketches  by,  illus.,  1 1 3,  117 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  303 
Crucifixion,  painting,  168 
Cruikshank,  Edmund  Allen,  Collection 
of  NYC  prints,  237 

Culture,  the  Support  and  the  Objects  of 
Art  in  a  Republic,  1 1 3 
Curators  of  Art,  Manuscripts,  Maps  and 
Prints,  and  Newspapers,  appointed,  244 
Curran,  C.'C.,  73  (illus.) 

Currier  and  Ives,  434-35 
Curtis,  Bridgham,  412 
Curtis,  George  William,  135,  349,  41 1- 
13;  bust  of,  412 
Cushing,  Caleb,  339 
Cushing,  Harvey,  317 
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Customs  House,  3,  35,  208 
Customs  House,  Staten  Island,  316 
Cut  glass  received,  320 
Cutter,  William,  379 
Cuzco,  Peru,  13 1 

Dabo,  Leon,  432 

Daguerreotypes  received,  197-98,  375; 

apparatus,  322-23 
Daly,  Charles  P.,  405 
Damrosch,  Walter,  262 
Dancing  at  NYHS,  401 
Daniels,  Josephus,  271,  432 
Darley,  F.  O.  C.,  316 
Dartmoor  Prison,  160 
Dartmouth  College,  28,  345 
Dashour,  Egypt,  144 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  294 
David,  Jacques  Louis,  314 
Davidson,  Baron  Randall  Thomas,  359 
Davidson,  Sidney  W.,  291,  439-40 
Davies,  Thomas,  315 
Davis,  Alexander  Jackson,  234 
Davis,  Shelby  Cullom,  439-40 
Dawson,  Henry  B.,  392 
Dawson,  P.,  405 
Day  bed,  received,  319 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  122 
Dean,  John  Ward,  100 
Dearborn,  Henry,  196 
Death  masks  received,  236,  318-19 
De  Bry,  Theodore,  133 
Decatur,  Stephen,  1 27 
Declaration  of  Independence,  12,  125, 
268-69,  275,  298,  306,  336 
Defense  Savings  Stamps,  254 
DeKay,  I.  E.,  65 
de  Laet,  Joannes,  42 
Delafield,  John,  Sr.,  70,  72,  76,  78 
Delafield,  John,  Jr.,  70,  72 
Delafield,  Lewis  L.,  302 
Delafield,  Mary  Ann,  70 
Delafield,  Maturin  L.,  70 
DeLancey,  Edward  F.,  87,  152 
DeLancey,  James,  196 
Delano,  William  Adams,  317 
Delavan,  Daniel,  170 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  freight 
boat,  model  of,  321 
Delftware  received,  296 
Delmonico,  Lorenzo,  135 
Delmonico’s,  188,414,420,421  (illus.) 
de  Loosey,  Chev.  Charles  F.,  267 
Democratic  National  Committee,  139 


Democratic  Party,  74,  383,  393 
Demilt,  Elizabeth,  92 
Denning,  Hannah  Maria,  205 
Denton,  Daniel,  194 

Departure  of  the  7th  Regiment  for  the 
Civil  War,  lithograph,  273 
Dcpew,  Chauncey  M.,  313,  419 
DePeyster,  Abram,  314 
DePeyster,  Catharine  Augusta,  174,  190; 
portrait,  174 

DePeyster,  Cornelia  Beekman,  174,  321 
DePeyster,  Frederic  (the  Marquis),  270 
DePeyster,  Frederic,  Jr.,  67,  68,  70,  72, 
80,  81,  99,  100,  109,  hi,  122-23,  D0- 
31,  141,  143-45,  H7-491  *53-55,  2671 
392,  394,  405,  410-11,  413;  portrait,  122 
DePeyster,  Mrs.  Frederic,  178 
DePeyster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald,  314 
DePeyster,  John  Watts,  125,  141,  195 
DePeyster,  Mary  Beekman,  174 
DePeyster,  William  Axtell,  174 
DePeyster  family  papers,  122,  169,  233, 
267 

DePeyster  Memorial  Fund,  174 
DePeyster  property,  174 
DePeyster  Publication  Fund,  195,  279 
DePeyster  Room,  190 
Depressions,  123,  158,  201,  221-22,  227, 
238,  244,  439;  see  also  Panics 
DePuy,  Henry  F.,  353 
Desk  received,  235 
Detaille,  Jean  Baptiste  Edouard,  266 
Devens,  Charles,  413 
DeVoe,  Thomas  F.,  169 
DeVos,  I.,  266 
Dewey,  George,  353 
Dewey,  Orville,  382 
Dewey,  Thomas  E.,  238,  336 
DeWitt,  Richard  Varick,  93 
DeWitt,  Simeon,  93,  366 
DeWitt,  Thomas,  99,  123,  134-35,  3^2» 
389-90,  394,  398,  405;  portrait,  134 
Dexter,  Henry,  186-92,  420,  422-25,  427, 
429,  448;  portrait,  424 
Dexter,  Orrando  Perry,  188,  422,  448 
Dexter  Hall,  192,  232  (illus.),  241,  425 
Diana  of  the  Chase,  statue,  272,  317 
Dickenson, Jean,  262 
Dickinson,  Anson,  314 
Dickson,  Harold  E.,  270,  355 
Dictionary  of  Books  Relating  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  Sabin’s,  430 

Dinner  Committee,  Sesqui-Ccntcnnial, 
439,  441-44 
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Diogenes,  Hys  Lantern,  96 
Diplomas  of  membership  in  NYHS,  62, 
64  (illus.),  185  (illus.) 

Director  of  NYHS,  244,  246,  257,  262- 

63,  279-81,  481 

“Discourse,  Designed  to  Commemorate 
the  Discovery  of  New-York  by  Henry 
Hudson,”  362 

“Discourse  on  the  Benefits  of  Civil  His¬ 
tory,”  369 

“Discourse  on  the  Discovery  of  New 
York,”  40 

Discourse  on  a  General  Geographical, 
Political,  a?7d  Historical  View  of  the 
Red  Men  Who  Have  Inhabited  New 
York  Before  Us,  120 
Discourses,  see  also  Lectures 
Distelvink,  Den,  305 

Distinguished  Americans  at  a  Meeting  of 
The  New  York  Historical  Society,  en¬ 
graving,  104-05  (illus.),  106  (key),  107, 
1 1 1— 1 2 

Dix,  Morgan,  404,  410 
Dixon,  Joseph,  60 

Documentary  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  87 

Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  His¬ 
tory  of  the  State  of  New  York,  87 
Dodge,  Charles  J.,  318 
Dodge,  Jeremiah,  318 
Dodworth,  Harvey  B.,  156,  313,  389; 
portrait,  415 

Dodworth’s  band,  381,  416 
Dolls  received,  297 
Dolph,  J.  H.,  174  (illus.) 

Domestic  Corresponding  Secretaries  of 
NYHS,  479 

Doney,  Thomas,  104-05  (illus.),  107,  112 

Doolittle,  Amos,  309 

Dorsheimer,  Philip,  405 

Doughty,  Thomas,  309 

Dove  Tavern,  7 

Dower  chest  received,  319 

Dowling,  Robert  E.,  243,  430,  432 

Downs,  Joseph,  297 

Draft  Riots,  96,  399 

Draper,  John  W.,  123 

Draper,  Lyman  C.,  350 

Drawings,  see  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Dream  of  Arcadia,  painting,  198 

Dresser  received,  319 

Duane,  Anthony,  3 10 

Duane,  James,  218,  267,  299,  31 1 

Duane,  Mrs.  James,  31 1 


Duane  family  papers,  301 
Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  267 
Du  Bois,  Mrs.  Cornelius,  70-72 
Duer,  William  Alexander,  205,  379 
Dues  of  NYHS,  72,  78,  86,  91,  97,  254 
Duke’s  Laws,  40 

Dunlap,  Charles  E.,  323,  439-40,  442-44 
Dunlap,  William,  12,  17  (illus.),  236,  314, 
355 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  95 
Dunsmore,  John  Ward,  272 
Duplessis,  Joseph  S.,  170 
du  Pont,  Henry  Francis,  297,  440-41,  444 
(illus.) 

du  Pont,  N.,  270 
Dupre,  Jules,  266 

Durand,  Asher  B.,  60,  62,  64  (illus.),  82, 
83  (illus.),  108,  136,  170,  198,  220,  248, 
2 66,  295,  334  (illus.),  341  (illus.),  355, 
383  (illus.) ;  portrait,  63 
Durand,  John,  236,  270 
Durand  Fund,  248 
Durell,  Daniel  M.,  218 
Durell,  Edward  Henry,  218 
Durr,  Louis,  148,  151-52,  266;  bust,  152 
Durr  Fund,  152,  424 
Durrie,  George  H.,  266 
Duryea’s  Zouaves,  322 
Dutch,  books  and  manuscripts  in,  54, 
134,  268,  305-06,  320 
Dutch  artist,  247 

Dutch  in  New  York,  activities  of  the, 
40,  42,  246,  369;  relics  of  the,  18,  219, 
320-21 

“Dutch  Period  of  The  Iconography  of 
Manhattan  Island,”  429 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  20,  134,  310, 
438 

Dutch  Republic,  370 

Dutch  period  room,  276  (illus.) 

Dutchess  County,  73,  134 
Dutclmian' s  Fireside,  349 
Duveen,  Joseph,  266 
Duvckinck,  Cornelia,  320 
Duyckinck,  Evert,  3d,  236,  310 
Duyckinck,  Evert  A.,  120,  131,  145 
Duyckinck,  George  L.,  1 14 
Duyckinck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerardus,  236 
Duyckinck,  Gerret,  170,  220 
Duyckinck,  Adrs.  Gerret,  220 
Duyckinck  family,  271 
Dwight,  Timothy,  349 

Eagles,  lead,  received,  320 
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Fames,  Wilberforce,  131,  349,  428,  430- 
32;  portrait,  431 
Earl,  Ralph,  198,  31 1 
Early  American  Industries  Association, 
280 

“Earlv  History"  of  the  Press  of  the 
United  States,”  lecture,  169 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  259-60 
East  Hampton  Thompson  Homestead 
Memorial,  260 
East  India  Dock,  316 
East  River,  183,  198,  316,  408 
Eastburn,  James,  56,  57 
Eaton,  Walter  Pritchard,  433 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  59 
Editor  of  NYHS,  215,  244,  261-62 
Edmonds,  Benjamin  G.,  31 1 
Edmonds,  Francis  W.,  266,  316 
Edouart,  August,  309 
Education  Department  of  NYHS,  262- 
63,  284,  286;  see  also  Children’s  activi¬ 
ties;  School  services 

Educational  institution,  NYHS  declared 
an, 233 

Edwin  Smith  Medical  and  Surgical 
Papyrus,  195-96,  202,  230,  291-92,  292 
(illus.) 

Egypt,  lectures  on,  109,  123 
Egyptian  antiquities,  109,  in,  137,  144, 
156,  202,  204,  209-10,  215,  230,  232 
(illus.),  233,  257-58,  290-91,  292  (illus.), 
406,  436;  see  also  Abbott  Collection; 
Edwin  Smith  Medical  and  Surgical 
Papyrus 

Eicheiberger,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Frederic, 
270 

Eichholtz,  Jacob,  220,  270,  273,  31 1 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  252,  271,  285, 
287,  330,  335,  353,  356;  portrait,  357 
Elevated  railroads  in  NYC,  130,  309,  316, 
408 

Elgin  Botanical  Gardens,  6,  59,  366,  367 
(illus.),  392 

Eliot,  John,  42,  131,  306 
Elleson,  Thomas,  270 
Ellicott,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Andrew,  220 
Elliott,  Charles  Loring,  170,  175,  343, 
394  (illus.) 

Ellis,  Rev.  George  F..,  382 
Ellis,  Salathiel,  272 
Ellis  Island,  163,  361 
Ely,  Maj.  Gen.  Hanson  E.,  432 
Embroidery  received,  321 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  318 


Emmett,  Elizabeth,  236,  426  (illus.) 
Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  350 
Empire  Biscuit  Company,  251 
Empire  chairs  received,  266 
Empire  State  Building,  222,  239 
Empire  Theater,  239 
Endowment  Fund  of  NYHS,  225,  239, 
241,  252,  259 

England,  87,  243,  279,  285,  308,  380,  382; 

see  also  Great  Britain 
English  coach,  277 

English  conquest  of  New  Nethcrland, 
bicentennial  of,  124,  404-06 
English  members  of  NYHS,  342,  345, 

.  358 

English  paintings  at  NYHS,  127,  266 
“English  Period  of  The  Iconography  of 
Manhattan  Island 430 
Engravings,  see  Prints 
Ephrata  Cloister,  306 
Episcopal  Church,  129,  132,  161,  171 
Episcopal  Theological  Library",  51 
Ericsson,  John,  273,  359 
Erie  Canal,  19,  47,  51,  52,  60,  77,  112,  304 
Erie  Railroad,  95 
Erskine,  Robert,  93 

Escape  of  the  Constitution ,  painting,  198 
Esopus,  N.  Y.,  125,  134,  302 
Essay  contest  sponsored  by  NYHS,  228- 
29 

Essay  on  Scripture  Prophecy,  306 
Etchings  of  NYC,  Boyd  Collection  of, 

.  248  . 

Ethnological  collections  of  NYHS,  93, 
108,  202,  233,  291,  436 
Ethnological  Society,  89 
Etoile  du  Kansas,  395 
Etoile  du  Kansas  et  de  I'lozca,  305 
Etoile  des  Panvres,  305 
Europe,  94,  161,  243,  251,  283,  380-81, 
436 

European  art  at  NYHS,  126-28,  137,  157, 
249, 266 

Evacuation  Day',  7;  centennial  of,  155, 
414,  416 

Evangelical  Alliance,  1 16 
Evans,  Sir  Francis,  288 
Evarts,  William  M.,  339,  413 
Everett,  Edward,  107,  339-40,  397-98 
Evers,  John,  237 

Executive  Committee  of  NYHS,  90,  91, 
97,  1 19,  205,  207-08,  211-13,  227,  241, 
245-46,  279,  435,  482-85 
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Exhibitions  at  NYHS,  192,  203,  230,  237, 
244,  248,  258,  260-64,  287*  293~95>  3 17-> 
324,  427,  439 

Experiments  on  the  Model  of  a  Boat  to 
Be  Moved  by  a  Steam  Engine,  304 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  158 

Fabrics,  see  Textiles 
Fagnani,  Giuseppe,  31 1 
Fahnestock,  Flarris,  249 
Fahnestock  family,  248 
Fairchild,  Helen  L.,  209 
Fall  River  Line,  277 
Fanning,  Edmund,  195 
Fanny,  48 

Far  West,  books  on,  218 
Farewell,  General,  417 
Farm  Yard,  Winter,  painting,  266 
Farguhar,  Capt.  James,  45 
Farguhar’s  Ware  House,  49 
Fassett,  Cornelia  Adele,  149  (illus.) 
Father  Knickerbocker,  see  Knicker¬ 
bocker 

Fay  and  Gibson,  365 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  89 
F.  B.,  The  Causes  of  the  Present  Distrac¬ 
tions  in  America  Explained,  247 
Federal  Hall,  see  Citv  Hall  (Federal 
Hall) 

Federalist  Party,  39,  69 
Fellows  of  NYHS,  184,  185  (illus.),  214, 
220,  251,  429,  434 
Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  271 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  342 
Fernow,  Berthold,  87 

Ferraris, - — ,  271 

Fessenden,  Thomas,  384 
Field,  Benjamin  Hazard,  144,  155,  158- 
59,  163;  portrait,  158 
Field,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hazard,  158 
Field,  Cyrus  W.,  95,  311,  359,  413 
Field,  David  Dudley,  91 
Field,  Robert,  236,  314 
Field  Exploration  Committee,  202,  2 1 5— 

17. 322 

Fields,  The,  7 
Fields,  James  T.,  349 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  316,  407 
Fillmore,  Millard,  271,  309,  340 
Filson,  John,  42 

Finances  of  NYHS,  34,  36,  37,  39,  43,  63, 
65-68,  72,  76,  78,  80,  86,  97,  1 17,  154- 
55,  163,  166,  172,  193,  201,  205,  227,  239, 
241,  251-52,  284,  380;  see  also  Bequests; 


Building  Fund;  Dues;  Endowment 
Fund;  Special  Funds 
Finley,  John  IT,  430 
Fire  of  NYC  (1835),  198,  248 
Fire-fighting  apparatus,  235,  244,  254,  322 
Firearms  received,  196,  219,  235,  275, 
321-22;  carried  by  NYHS  guards,  254 
Fireproofing,  99,  132 

Fish,  Hamilton,  129-31,  135,  155,  159, 

336’  339’  397>  4HS  portrait,  129 
Fisher,  Alvan,  315 
Fisher,  Bud,  207  (illus.) 

Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  169,  198,  268 
Fitkin  Memorial  Hospital,  283 
Fitzhugh,  William,  141 
Flagg,  George  W.,  108 
Hags:  NYC,  217,  256;  Revolutionary, 
322;  U.  S.,  149 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  5 
Flatiron  Building,  172 
Fleischmann,  Louis,  226 
Fleming,  Rev.  Frederic,  293 
Flemings,  288 
Flick,  Alexander  C.,  429 
Floradora,  177 

Florentine  paintings  at  NYHS,  127 
Florida,  140,  221,  251-52,  277,  281,  379 
Flour  Administration,  251 
Flushing  Meadow,  239,  253 
Folk  Art  Collection,  248 
Folsom,  George,  86,  401 
Folwell,  Samuel,  237 
Fonda,  Jellis,  303 
Forbes,  John,  32 
Forbes,  William  G.,  320 
Force,  Peter,  85,  86,  345,  397-98 
Forcing  the  North  River  in  1776,  paint¬ 
ing’ 3  H 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  349 
Ford,  Worthington  C.,  210,  349-50 
Ford  ham,  N.  Y.,  158 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries  of 
NYHS,  479 
Forest  Hymn,  41 1 
Fornes,  Charles  V.,  422 
Forrest,  Edwin,  271 
Fort  Amsterdam,  35,  370 
Fort  Clinton,  237,  306 
Fort  Constitution,  306 
Fort  Erie,  216 

Fort  George  (NYC),  7,  216,  308 
Fort  George  (Niagara  River),  216 
Fort  Montgomery,  306 
Fort  Niagara,  322 
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Fort  Ontario,  322 
Fort  Putnam,  315 
Fort  Stanwix,  384 
Fort  Sumter,  177 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  314 
Fort  Ticonderoga  Association,  441 
Fort  Try  on,  216 
Fort  Washington,  216 
Fortifications,  excavation  of,  216 
Fossils,  see  Mineralogy  and  fossils 
Foster,  Allen  Evarts,  440-41 
Founders  of  NYHS,  list  of,  475 
Founders  and  Benefactors  of  NYHS, 
gallery  of,  188,  424 
Four  Kings  of  Canada,  308 
Fourth  War  Loan  Drive,  255 
Fraenkel,  T.  O.,  237 

France,  28,  47,  62,  87,  89,  107,  143,  243, 

252-53.  279.  298-99.  339-4°.  34^,  353. 
361,  369,  375,  380,  382;  see  also  French 
Francis,  John  Wakefield,  43-45,  56,  57, 
59,  60,  65,  66,  70,  76,  102,  1 1 2,  120,  306, 
39°.  395.  397;  portrait,  395 
Franconi’s  Hippodrome,  316 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper, 

>27. 39> 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  42,  76,  93,  170,  175, 
235,  247,  268,  299,  401 
Franklin,  Samuel,  268 
Franklin,  T.  H.,  Collection,  309 
Franklin,  Walter,  394 
Franklin  County,  94 
Fraser,  Charles,  271 
Fraser,  James  E.,  89,  318 
Fraunces,  Samuel,  18 
Fraunces  Tavern,  18,  40,  416-19;  illus., 
417,418 

Frelinghuysen,  Theodore,  380 
Fremont,  John  C.,  349,  447 
French,  Daniel  Chester,  317-18,  328 
(illus.) 

French,  E.  D.,  185  (illus.),  307 
French  art  at  NYHS,  127,  290 
French  Bibles,  54 
French  Convert,  306 
French  furniture,  299 
French  &  Heiser,  302 
French  and  Indian  War,  275 
French  Revolution,  47,  340 
French  in  the  American  Revolution, 
>99,  3°4 

Frick,  Henry  C.,  168,  317 
Frick  Collection,  168 
Frolic,  3 1 5 


Fry,  Sherry  E.,  429 

Fulton,  Robert,  29,  50,  192,  199,  236-37, 
270,  298,  304,  321,  340,  359,  369,  425-27; 
portrait,  426 

Fulton,  Mrs.  Robert,  50,  236 
Furniture  received,  219,  235,  266,  298-99, 
3i9 

Gahn,  Henry,  365,  367 
Game,  Hugh,  269,  306 
Gaines,  Frank,  290 

Gallatin,  Albert,  89,  90,  92,  97,  121,  153, 
291,  293,  299,  314,  318,  320,  335,  339, 
380,  382,  portrait,  88 
Gallatin,  Albert  E.,  293,  298,  305,  319 
Gallatin,  Albert  R.,  298 
Gallatin,  Mrs.  Albert  R.,  298,  311 
Gallatin,  James,  314 
Gallatin,  M.  and  Mme.  Jean  L.  de,  298 
Gallatin,  R.  Horace,  256,  438 
Gallatin  Bank,  89 

Gallatin  family:  papers  of,  89,  153,  298;' 

mazer  of,  196,  235;  other  relics  of,  319 
Galleries  of  NYHS,  100,  102-03,  io9> 
118-19,  x52.  156-5 7.  l6g.  2°3~°4.  254. 
261,  293;  illus.,  no,  1 18,  157,  240,  3 1 2— 
13;  lighting  of,  243;  gallery  tours,  263; 
Audubon  Gallery,  264;  Gallery  of 
Founders  and  Benefactors,  188,  424; 
Costume  Gallery,  244;  Gallery  of 
Presidents,  432 
Gallon,  Henri,  311 
Gansevoort,  Col.  Peter,  384 
Ga-nun-no,  345-46 

Garden  of  NYHS,  242-43,  255-56,  391 
(illus.) 

Gardiner,  Lvon,  148,  241 
Gardiner’s  Island,  148,  241 
Garfield,  James,  148,  219,  271 
Garrick,  David,  3 1 1 
Gary,  Elbert  H.,  271 

Gates,  Horatio,  170,  299;  papers  of,  50, 
73 

Gates,  Mrs.  Horatio,  197 
Gavel  of  NYHS,  288,  290 
Gay  ton,  Mrs.  Clarke,  310 
Genealogical  records  received,  205,  218, 
306 

General  Education  Board,  230 
General  Theological  Seminary,  32,  51, 
171,  181,  237,  350 
Genet,  Edmond  Charles,  314 
Genet,  Henry  James,  314 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  89 
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“Genius  of  the  Cosmopolitan  City,”  lec¬ 
ture,  1 86 

Genthe,  Arnold,  309 

Gentleman  fro?n  Geneva— Albert  Gal¬ 
latin  .  .  . ,  exhibition,  293 
Gentleman  with  a  Violin,  painting,  310 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  380 
Gerhard,  George,  122  (illus.),  141 
Gerlach,  Gerhard,  283-84 
Germany,  69,  89,  107,  112,  148,  1 5 1 ,  162, 
339,  359;  German  art,  127;  Germans  in 
America,  247,  303,  419 
Gerome,  Jean  Leon,  2 66 
Gibbs,  George,  52,  379 
Gibson,  see  Fay  &  Gibson 
Gibson,  Thomas,  314 
Gifford,  R.  Swain,  266,  315 
Gifts,  right  of  NYHS  to  dispose  of,  66 
Gignoux,  Regis  Frangois,  316 
Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  319,  349 
Gildersleeve,  Virginia,  317 
Gilliland,  William,  198 
Gipson,  Richard  E.,  262 
Gladstone,  William  E.,  148,  359 
Glass  received,  266,  298-99,  319-20 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  283 
Glen  Island  Hotel,  273 
Glenn-Saunders  family  papers,  195 
Globe  of  Ulpius,  140,  141  (illus.) 
Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians  of  New  England,  133 
Glover,  Mrs.  James  A.,  178 
Godwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parke,  413 
Goerck  and  Mangin’s  survey  of  NYC, 
13  (illus.) 

Gold,  articles  of,  received,  320-21 
Gold  Fever,  exhibit,  293 
Gold  Medal  for  Achievement  in  History, 
229,  291,  324,  347,  428  (illus.),  429-35 
Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service, 
1 81,  183,  229,  244,  252,  284,  324,  435-36; 
illus.,  435 

Golder,  A.  S.,  319 

Gollmann,  Julius,  104-05  (illus.),  107,  112 
Gompers,  Samuel,  271 
Good  Order  Established  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  247 
Goodrich,  Samuel  G.,  349 
Goodridge,  Sarah,  271 
Gordon,  Capt.  John,  271 
Gore,  Ralph,  315 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  192 
Gospel  Order  Revised,  247 
Gospels,  Hawaiian  edition  of,  306 


Gould,  Jay,  319 
Goupil  &  Company,  397 
Government  House,  35  (illus.),  36,  40, 
4 1 , 44,  !98 

Governor’s  Island,  361,  426 
Governors  of  New  York  State,  members 
of  NYHS,  336 
Grade,  Archibald,  213 
Gracie,  Mrs.  James,  270 
Gracie,  William,  65 
Gracie  Mansion,  213-14 
Grand  Central  Depot,  336-37 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  336-37 
Granger,  Francis,  339 
Grant,  Mrs.  Anne  Macvicar,  37 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  159,  219,  271,  3 1 1,  335, 
353,  41 8;  portrait,  352 
Grant’s  Tomb,  163,  420,  426 
Gray,  Henry  Peters,  107,  348  (illus.) 
Great  Britain,  28-30,  40,  62,  82,  89,  161, 

22I>  252.  333.  339-4°.  361.  369;  British 
Army,  306,  3 1 5,  407,  409;  British  Navy, 
289,  367;  British  Admiralty,  288;  Bri¬ 
tish  firearms,  275,  322;  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  NYC,  125,  154,  196,  216,  303, 
306,  414;  see  also  England;  English; 
British 

Great  Britain,  Consulate  General  of,  288 
Greater  New  York,  163,  294 
Greeley,  Horace,  83,  136,  139-40,  312, 
349 

Green,  Mrs.  William  W.,  254 
Green-Wood  Cemetery,  158,  283 
Greene,  George  W.,  398 
Greene,  Nathaniel,  299 
Greene,  Richard  Henry,  207 
Greenough,  Horatio,  in 
Greenwich  Village,  5 
Greenwood,  Isaac  J.,  218 
Greenwood,  John,  296,  310 
Grider,  Rufus,  196 
Grim,  David,  175 
Grim,  Peter,  125,  249 
Griswold,  George,  309 
Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot,  102 
Grolier  Club,  402 
Grosvenor,  Seth,  1 1 7 
Grote,  George,  342 
Grube,  Louis,  316 

Guards  of  NYHS,  254;  see  also  Mainte¬ 
nance  staff 
Guerriere,  418 
Guerry,  Prosper,  Fund,  377 
Guildhall,  York,  England,  288,  290 
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Gullager,  Christian,  310 

Gumph, - ,  322 

Guns,  see  Firearms 
Gutenberg  Bible,  151,  171 
Guy,  Francis,  198 
Guy,  Seymour  J.,  266,  31 1 

Haight,  Benjamin,  65,  375 
Hail  to  the  Chief,  4 1 7 
Haiti,  220 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  133,  365 
Hale,  Nathan,  195-96 
Half  Moon,  62,  321,  426,  429 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  303 
Hall,  Ann,  314 
Hall,  H.  B.,  31 1 
Hall,  Gov.  Hiland,  397 
Hall  of  Fame,  172,  420 
Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  48,  131 

Halmi, - ,  271 

Hamburg,  Germany,  107 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  14,  19,  28,  69,  85, 
102,  hi,  299,  317;  portrait,  127 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Alexander,  186 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  440-41 
Hamilton,  Gen.  Schuyler,  149 
Hamilton-Burr  duel,  papers  on,  267 
Hampden,  Walter,  433 
Hanatschek,  Hermann,  200  (illus.),  201 
Hancock,  John,  270 
Hancock,  W.  S.,  413 
Handkerchiefs  received,  321 
Hanna,  C.  A.,  305 
Hansom  cab  received,  277 
Harbord,  Gen.  James  G.,  302,  304,  321 
Hardenbroeck  family,  329 
Harding,  Chester,  271,  31 1 
Harding,  Warren  G.,  221,  271 
Harkness,  Edward  S.,  317 
Harlem,  Holland,  408 
Harlem,  N.  Y.,  267,  407-08 
Harlem,  Battle  of,  150,  406-1 1 
Harlem  Heights,  410;  plan  of  Battle  of, 
4°7 

Harlem  Plains,  Battle  of,  406-07,  410 
Harlem  Railroad,  408 
Harlow,  Alvin  F.,  41 1 
Harper,  Lathrop  Colgate,  Spanish- 
American  War  Collection,  304,  350 
Harper's,  349,  393,  41 1;  Monthly,  96; 

Weekly,  96,  135,  41 1 
Harriman,  Edward  H.,  359 
Harriman,  Mrs.  Edward  S.,  317 
Harris,  Rev.  William,  30 


Harrison,  Benjamin,  271,  419 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  29,  82-83 
Harsen,  Jacob,  1 14 
Hartford,  Conn.,  150 
Hartman,  see  Smith  &  Hartman 
Harvard  College  and  University,  16,  28, 
126,  161,  169-71,  340,  345,  350 
Harvard  Law  School,  116 
Harvard  University  Press,  295 
Harvey,  George,  314-15 
Harvey  Society  of  New  York,  283 
Hashagen,  Lillian  B.,  280 
Haskell  sale,  275 

Hassack, - ,  155  (illus.) 

Hatch  &  Company,  381  (illus.) 

Hats  in  the  Ring,  exhibit,  294 
Haulenbeek,  P.  Raymond,  440-41 
Havell,  Robert,  272,  309,  319 
Havemeyer,  Henry  ().,  267,  273,  277,  307- 
308,  448 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Henry  O.,  277 
Hawaiian  editions  of  the  Gospels,  306 
Hawks,  Rev.  Francis  L.,  80,  131,  350, 
395;  bust,  132 

Hawks-Niblo  Collection,  133,  406 
Hawkes  family  papers,  267 
Hawley,  Hughson,  273 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  318 
Hays,  Patrick  Cardinal,  432 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  148,  271,  41 1,  413 
Hayes,  Airs.  Rutherford  B.,  413 
Hazard’s  Historical  Collections,  40 
Heade,  Martin  J.,  266 
Heald,  Henry  T.,  440-41 
Healy,  George  P.  A.,  170,  197,  236,  262, 
271,  385  (illus.) 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  275 
Heathcote,  Caleb,  220 
Heaton,  Augustus  G.,  17  (illus.),  59,  129 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  99 
Hector  Parting  with  His  Wife  and  Child, 
painting,  125 
Hell’s  Gate,  2 1 3 
Henderickson,  Daniel,  310 
Henry,  Edward  Lamson,  272 
Henry,  Joseph,  69,  359 
Henry,  Patrick,  236 

Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  .Mu¬ 
seum,  297,  441 
Hepplewhite  furniture,  266 
Herbarium  at  NYHS,  52 
Herbert,  George  Hubert,  313,  432 
Heriot,  George,  273 
Herkimer,  Nicholas,  384 
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Herring,  James,  73  ( illus.) ,  302 
Herschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  358 
Herschel,  Sir  William,  358 
Hesler,  Alexander,  310 
Hewitr,  Abram  S.,  247,  359 
Hicks,  Thomas,  94  (illus.),  114,  290 
Highboy  received,  319 
High  School  programs  at  NYHS,  227, 
287 

Hildebrand,  William,  193 
Hildeburn,  Charles  R.,  349 
Hill,  John,  309 
Hill,  John  W.,  199 

Hinckley,  Robert,  161  (illus.),  170,  175 
Hippodrome,  Franconi’s,  316 
Historical  Collections,  Hazard’s,  40 
“Historical  Influences  of  Natural  Causes 
on  Nations,”  lecture,  123-24 
Historical  Magazine,  100,  394 
“Historical  Records:  Their  Lack  of 
Care  and  Restoration,”  280 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  150, 
210,  380,  399,  402,  441 
Historical  Societies,  280,  386,  405 
History  of  the  Five  Nations,  218,  234 
“History  of  the  Future,”  address,  445 
History  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  303 

History  of  New  York,  Smith’s,  195 
History  of  New  York  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  152 

History  of  New- York  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the 
Dutch  Dynasty,  Knickerbocker’s,  42, 
206,  269,  329 

History  of  NYHS,  sesqui-centennial, 
439;  centennial,  194 

“History  and  Prospects  of  Interoceanic 
Communication  by  the  American 
Isthmus,”  lecture,  391 
History  of  the  United  States,  Bancroft’s, 
74 

History  Written  with  Pick  and  Shovel, 
216 

Hobart,  John  Henry,  30,  59,  90,  311 
Hodge,  Frederick  W.,  430 
Hoe,  Robert,  353 
Hoff,  Henry,  237 
Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno,  91 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick,  172 
Hoffman,  Eugene  Augustus,  165,  171-73, 
175,  178,  1 81,  190;  portrait,  171 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Eugene  A.,  172-73,  178 
Hoffman,  Eugene  A.,  2d,  181,  274 


Hoffman,  Mrs.  Fidelia  M.,  317 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  1 39,  41 3 

Hoffman,  Joseph  Ogden,  373 

Hoffman,  Malvina,  317 

Hoffman,  Paul  W.,  215 

Hoffman,  Richard,  317 

Hoffman,  Samuel  Verplanck,  172,  174, 

1 8 1,  183-84,  186-91,  198,  217-18,  229, 
233,  235,  268,  274-75,  425_27>  435-36; 
portrait,  180 

Hoffman  family  gifts,  183 
Holden,  Edwin  B.,  198,  353 
Holland,  87,  116,  125,  220,  243,  279,  380, 
382,  408;  see  also  Dutch 
Holland,  John  Joseph,  24  (illus.) 
Holland’s  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  85 
Holland  Land  Company,  271,  275 
Holland  Society  of  New  York,  441 
Holley,  Myron,  170 
Holloway,  H.  Maxson,  181 
Holm,  Thomas  Campanius,  44 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  114 
Holyoke,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  310 
Holyoke,  Mrs.  George  O.,  319 
Home  for  Incurables,  122,  158 
Homes  of  the  Society,  see  New-York 
Historical  Society,  homes  of 
Hone,  Augustus  C.,  243,  436 
Hone,  Philip,  70,  72,  76,  79-81,  91,  121, 
195,  228,  3 1 1,  347,  376-79,  383-84;  por¬ 
trait,  377 

Honesdale,  Pa.,  69 

Honorary  Members  of  NYHS,  62,  63, 
68,  69,  74,  86,  90,  99,  129,  214,  252,  281, 
287,  3 3 2~ 3 3,  372-73,  375,  429-30,  444; 
certificate  of,  64 

Hood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew,  270 

Hood,  Anne  C.,  31 1 

Hood,  R.  M.,  309 

Hoover,  Herbert,  251,  271,  318 

Hoppin,  William  J.,  144 

Horen  Hook,  213 

Hornet,  265 

Horsmanden,  Daniel,  93 
Hosack,  Alexander  E.,  131 
Hosack,  David,  6,  17,  23,  32,  55-57,  59- 
68,  70,76,  78,  131,  366-67,  369,  373,  392; 
portrait,  17;  bust,  59 
Hosier,  Abram  S.,  75  (illus.) 

Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
283 

Hospital  for  Special  Surgery,  283 
Hotels  of  NYC,  collection  on,  268 
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Houdon,  Jean  Antoine,  199,  248,  249 
(illus.),  319 

Houghton,  George  W.  H.,  417 
Household  furnishings  received,  274, 
295"98i 

Household  utensils  received,  219,  230, 
235,  260,  277 
Houston,  William  C.,  6 
Howe,  Sir  William,  233 
Hudson,  Henry,  34-35,  40,  62,  192-93, 
362,  365-67,  425-27,  429 
Hudson  Highlands,  216 
Hudson  River,  112,  222,  237,  256,  306, 

32L  355>  365i  367i  4!4>  425i  chain 
across,  235 

Hudson  River  fro?/!  Tarry  town  Heights , 
painting,  272 

Hudson  River  Day  Line,  256,  302,  305, 
321 

Hudson  River  Portfolio,  198,  272,  315 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  95 
Hudson  River  School,  60,  315 
Hudson  Valley,  169,  237,  248,  304,  310, 

3 1 9 

Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  182-83,  192- 
93,  366,  425-29 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  183,  336,  339 
Hughes,  Archbishop  John,  107 
Huguenot  Church,  20,  51,  82 
Huguenot  Memorial  window,  192,  193 
(illus.) 

Hull,  Isaac,  234 

Humboldt,  Baron  Alexander  von,  349 

Hunt,  Elliot  B.,  440-41 

Hunter,  F.  L.,  316 

Hunter,  John,  283 

Hunter,  Robert,  247,  306 

Hunter  College,  316 

Huntington,  Anna  Hyatt  (Mrs.  Archer 
M.),  272 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  173,  191,  359, 
448 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Archer  M.,  272 
Huntington,  Collis  P.,  148,  359 
Huntington,  Daniel,  129  (illus.),  158 
(illus.),  248,  266,  270,  298,  3 1 1,  316-17, 
377  (illus.),  437 

Huntington,  Rev.  William  R.,  175 
Hurley,  N.  Y.,  219,  235 
Hutchings,  Stephen  B.,  58 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  303 
Hyde,  Edward,  310 
Hyde,  Henry  B.,  272 
Hyde,  J.  A.  Lloyd,  296 


Hyde,  James  Hazen,  227 
Hyde  de  Neuvilie,  Baroness,  9  (illus.), 
62,  63  (illus.),  314 
Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  133 

Iceland,  25 1 

1.  C.  F.,  gold  set  of,  320 
Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  347, 
429-30,  433 
Illustrations: 

Historical  events:  Lafayette  landing  at 
Castle  Garden  (1824),  372;  medal 
commemorating  tercentenary  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  Manhattan  Island  ( 1926),  229; 
plan  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
(1776),  407;  Washington  entering 
NYC  (1783),  7;  Washington  taking 
the  oath  as  President  (1789),  378; 
Washington’s  farewell  to  his  officers 
(1783),  418;  Wilbur  Wright  flying 
over  New  York  Harbor  (1909),  427 
New  York  City,  views:  Astor  House, 
388;  Brick  Church,  looking  down 
Nassau  to  Trinity,  down  Chatham  to 
St.  Paul’s,  10;  old  City  Hall,  looking 
down  Broad  Street,  24;  old  City  (Fed¬ 
eral)  Hall,  31;  new  City  Hall  under 
construction,  view  south  from  Cham¬ 
bers  Street,  9;  City  Hotel,  364;  Del- 
monico’s,  421;  Elgin  Gardens,  367; 
Fraunces  Tavern,  417;  Goerck  & 
Mangin’s  1803  survey  of  NYC  (detail 
showing  “Pintard’s  walk”),  13;  Gov¬ 
ernment  House,  35;  John  Street  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  5;  Morningside  Heights 
in  1876,  showing  battlefield  of  Harlem, 
408;  Murray  Street,  west  from  Broad¬ 
way,  4;  New  York  Hotel,  381;  New 
York  Institution,  49;  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  85;  Niblo’s  Garden  Theatre  or 
Opera  House  (interior),  387;  Park 
Theatre  and  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  11; 
Remsen  Building,  75;  Stuvvesant  In¬ 
stitute,  79;  Tripler  Hall  (interior),  113; 
see  also  New-York  Historical  Society, 
homes  of 

New-York  Historical  Society,  activi¬ 
ties:  audience  reaction  to  educational 
programs  in  Society’s  auditorium,  286; 
Bancroft  addressing  the  Society 
(1852),  1 13;  centennial  medal,  423; 
centennial  of  Battle  of  Harlem,  409; 
conversation  piece  at  sesqui-centennial 
dinner,  444;  Field  Exploration  Com- 
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mittce,  Messrs.  Calver  and  Bolton,  216; 
Gold  Medal  for  Achievement  in  His¬ 
tory,  428;  menu  of  semi-centennial 
banquet,  360;  presentation  of  Edwin 
Smith  Papyrus  to  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  292;  presentation  of  tapes¬ 
try  of  Belgians’  coming  to  Manhattan, 
289;  Red  Cross  unit  at  Society,  255; 
St.  Nicholas  broadside  issued  by  So¬ 
ciety,  368;  sesqui-centennial  dinner, 
440;  sesqui-centennial  medal,  442;  first 
Strawberry  Festival  in  Society’s  new 
garden,  391;  “Waiting  for  the  Re¬ 
turns,”  1 15;  Alexander  J.  Wall  and 
Dorothy  C.  Barck  at  dedication  of  the 
Thompson  Homestead,  260 

New-York  Historical  Society,  docu- 
ments:  John  Quincy  Adams’s  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  election  to  NYHS, 
333;  bookplate  of  NYHS,  237;  certifi¬ 
cate  of  a  Fellow  of  NYHS,  185; 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  acceptance 
of  membership  in  NYHS,  357;  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  acknowledgment  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  NYHS,  332;  minutes  of  Found¬ 
ing  Meeting,  22;  minutes,  Vol.  VI, 
ornamental  title  page  by  Recording 
Secretary  Warner,  138;  minutes  of 
Feb.  4,  1873,  146;  William  T.  Sherman’s 
certificate  of  Honorary  Membership 
in  NYHS,  64;  Woodrow  Wilson’s  re¬ 
quest  to  use  NYHS  collections,  337 

New-York  Historical  Society,  homes 
of:  location  map  showing  first  seven 
homes  of  NYHS,  45;  First  Home:  City 
(Federal)  Hall,  31;  Second  Home: 
Government  House,  35;  Third  Home: 
New  York  Institution,  49;  Fourth 
Home:  Remsen  Building,  75;  Fifth 
Home:  Stuyvesant  Institute,  79;  Sixth 
Home:  New  York  University,  85,  104- 

05; 

Seventh  Home:  2nd  Avenue  at  nth 
Street,  101;  library  floor,  103;  art  gal¬ 
lery,  no;  corner  of  art  gallery,  118; 
glimpse  of  crowded  collections,  137; 
pictures  on  ill-lit  staircase,  157;  audi¬ 
torium,  176;  reading  room,  194;  medal 
commemorating  opening  of  2nd  Ave. 
building,  393; 

Eighth  Home:  Central  Park  West, 
site  of,  164;  groundbreaking  for,  173; 
cornerstone  laying,  186,  187;  building 
under  construction,  189;  completed 


building  (without  wings),  191;  Memo¬ 
rial  Windows  in  library,  193;  Dexter 
Hall,  with  mummified  bulls,  232; 
overcrowded  portrait  room,  240;  en¬ 
larged  building,  245;  bindery,  261;  por¬ 
tion  of  Pool  Collection,  264-65;  corner 
of  Dutch  room,  276;  New  England 
rooms,  296-97;  section  of  Portrait  Gal¬ 
lery,  312-13; 

Annex  No.  1  (5  West  76th  Street), 
231; 

Annex  No.  2  (4  West  77th  Street), 
226; 

Houses  on  West  76th  Street  owned 
by  NYHS,  242 

New-York  Historical  Society,  mu¬ 
seum  and  library  collections:  balu¬ 
strade  from  City  (Federal)  Hall,  25; 
Beekman  Family  Coach,  197;  grave¬ 
stone  of  William  Bradford,  400;  por¬ 
tion  of  early  copy  of  Bradford’s  New- 
York  Gazette,  403;  statuette  of  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker,  199;  Globe  of 
Ulpius,  141;  weathercock  from  old 
Stadt  Huys,  398 

New-York  Historical  Society,  mis¬ 
cellaneous:  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  cartoon 
ribbing  the  Society,  N.  Y.  World,  May 
24,  1922,  207;  N.  Y.  Herald  article  sup¬ 
porting  Building  Fund  Drive  of  NYHS, 
167;  cartoon  showing  a  NYHS  guard 
protecting  the  last  tree  in  Central 
Park, 223 

Portraits:  John  N.  Abeel,  16;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  334;  Alexander  Ander¬ 
son,  371;  George  Bancroft,  1 1 7;  Samuel 
Bayard,  16;  Fenwick  Beekman,  282; 
Egbert  Benson,  21,  29;  Anthony 

Bleecker,  17;  Luther  Bradish,  94;  John 
Romeyn  Brodhead,  115;  Thomas  J. 
Bryan,  126;  William  Cullen  Brvant, 
348,  412;  Grover  Cleveland,  155;  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  19,  38,  53;  Janies  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  343;  George  William 
Curtis,  412;  Catherine  A.  DePeyster, 
174;  Frederic  DePeyster,  122;  Thomas 
DeWitt,  134;  Henry  Dexter,  424; 
Distmguished  Americans  at  a  Meeting 
of  The  New-York  Historical  Society, 
104-05,  106  (key);  Harvey  B.  Dod- 
worth,  415;  Asher  B.  Durand,  63;  Louis 
Durr,  152;  Wilberforce  Eames,  431; 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  357;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish,  129;  John  W.  Francis,  395; 
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Robert  Fulton,  426;  Albert  Gallatin, 
88;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  352;  Francis  L. 
Hawks,  132;  Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  171; 
Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman,  180; 
Philip  Hone,  377;  David  Hosack,  17, 
59;  Washington  Irving,  328;  Andrew 
Jackson,  383;  John  Jay,  338;  Peter 
Augustus  Jay,  83;  Thomas  Jefferson, 
331;  Robert  H.  Kelby,  424;  James 
Kent,  71;  John  Alsop  King,  161;  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lafayette,  374;  Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lamb,  149;  Morgan  Lewis,  73;  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  351;  William  Linn,  15; 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  300;  James  Madi¬ 
son,  341;  John  M.  Mason,  18;  Samuel 
Miller,  18;  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  363; 
George  H.  Moore,  98;  Gouverneur 
Morris,  46;  William  Niblo,  133;  Daniel 
Parish,  Jr.,  219;  Charles  Willson  Peale. 
354;  John  Pintard,  fronds.,  3;  Augustus 
Schell,  139;  Robert  Schell,  174;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Seward,  344;  Louis  Simond, 
63;  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  347;  Peter 
Gerard  Stuyvesant,  19,  77;  Mary  Gar¬ 
diner  Thompson,  437;  Alexander  J. 
Wall,  278;  Andrew  Warner,  142; 
George  Washington,  249;  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  385;  John  A.  Weekes,  200;  George 
A.  Zabriskie,  250 

Illustrations,  artists  of,  see  wider  Artists 

“In  Search  of  Light,”  279 

Incas  of  Peru,  131,  153 

Incorporation,  see  Act  of  Incorporation 

Incunabula  received,  268 

Independent,  166 

Indian,  statue,  152 

Indian  Hunting  Scene,  painting,  316 
Indians,  40,  42,  51,  58,  93,  in,  131,  137, 
140-41,  143,  170,  202,  233,  260,  291,  303, 
306,  308-09,  3 1 1,  314-15,  345-46,  355, 
362,  371,  430;  cigar-store  Indians,  277, 
308 

Influenza  epidemic,  201,  203 
Information  Desk  at  NYHS,  254 
Ingersoll,  Robert  G.,  271 
Ingham,  Charles  C.,  51,  236,  374  (illus.) 
Inman,  Henry,  236,  266,  295,  314 
Inness,  George,  2 66 

Institute  of  Aeronautical  Science,  427 
(illus.) 

Interior  of  the  Bark  Theatre,  painting, 
153 

Invocation  used  on  NYHS  anniversaries, 
442_43 


Inwood,  N.  Y.,  216 
Iola,  painting,  272 
Iroquois  Indians,  80,  92,  345-46 
Irvine,  Gen.  William,  314 
Irving,  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  A.,  293 
Irving,  Sir  Henry,  271 
Irving,  Washington,  30,  42,  52,  112,  198, 
206,  235,  269,  271,  287,  318,  330,  339, 

342,  349*  365*  387,  395~98,  4*33  bust, 
328;  portrait,  398 
Irwin,  John  V.,  440-41 
Isham,  Charles,  335 
Italian  paintings  at  NYHS,  127 
Italy,  member  from,  342 

Jackson,  Andrew,  29,  60,  69,  74,  77,  92, 
383-84,  446;  portrait,  383 
Jackson,  Frederic  Wendell,  423 

Jail,  9 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  28,  161 
Japan, 249 

Jarvis,  Charles  Wesley,  270 
Jarvis,  John  Wesley,  51,  54,  in,  127,  136, 
270,  295,  3 1 1,  355;  illus.,  15,  19,  29,  53, 
371 

Jarvis,  Dr.  Nathan  S.,  93 
Jarvis,  Rev.  Samuel  Fanner,  58 
Jaudon,  Samuel,  236 
Jay,  Airs.  Augusta,  170 
Jay,  Augustus,  302 

Jay,  John,  35,  47,  54,  73,  82,  170,  299,  302, 
336,  339;  portrait,  338 
Jay,  John,  the  younger,  155,  409-10,  416 
Jay,  Peter  Augustus,  82,  83,  122,  129,  302, 
31 1;  portrait,  83 
Jay  family  papers,  302 
Jay  Treaty,  82 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  271,  315 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  14,  28-29,  60,  89,  127, 
222,  236,  272,  299,  332,  339,  383;  portrait, 

33 1 

Jenkins,  Charles  W.,  415  (illus.) 

Jenner,  Edward,  358 
Jespers,  Floris,  289  (illus.) 

Jesuit  Relations,  305 
Jesup,  Morris  K.,  421 
Jewelry  received,  230,  299,  320;  see  also 
Rings 

Jewett,  see  Waldo  &  Jewett 
Johannes  in  Eremo,  306 
John  Alsop  King  and  Dean  Hoffman 
Memorial  Room,  190 
John  Brown's  Blessing,  272 
“John  Cabot,”  lecture,  169 
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John  Carter  Brown  Library,  430 
John  Ericsson  House ,  painting,  273 
John  Street  Methodist  Church,  5  (illus.), 
17,  198 

John  Street  Theatre,  17,  154 
John  Wesley  Jarvis,  270 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  18 1 
Johnson,  David,  198 
Johnson,  Eastman,  139  (illus.),  266 
Johnson,  Marmaduke,  125 
Johnson,  William,  32,  33,  362 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  87,  160,  170,  235, 
308;  portrait,  87 
Joline,  Adrian  H.,  353 
Jones,  A.  W.,  393  (illus.) 

Jones,  Cave,  65 
Jones,  Horatio  Gates,  401 
Jones,  John  Divine,  Fund,  152,  279 
Jones,  John  Paul,  234,  299 
Jones,  Joshua,  270 
Jones,  Dr.  Lewis  W.,  293 
Jones,  Thomas,  152 
Jordan,  John  W.,  210 
Journal  of  Commerce,  100,  394 
Journals  of  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  87 
Joy,  William,  315 

“Jubilee  of  the  Constitution,”  lecture, 
377 

Jugs  received,  320 
Jumel,  Stephen,  267 
Jumel,  Mme.  Stephen,  217,  267,  302 
Jumel  Mansion,  41 1;  see  also  Morris, 
Roger,  Mansion 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh,  346 
Kane,  Grenville,  140,  350 
Kas,  Dutch,  275-76 
Kaufman,  Enit,  271,  357  (illus.),  312 
Keene,  Laura,  271 
Keith,  George,  170,  402 
Kelby,  Robert  Hendre,  109,  in,  170, 
174,  178,  186-88,  193-94,  206-07,  209i 
212,  224,  423-24,  429;  portrait,  424 
Kelby,  William,  166,  170,  175,  224 
Kelly,  Emmett,  294 
Kemp,  Dr.  John,  31 
Kennedy,  John  S.,  159,  165 
Kensett,  John  F.,  2 66,  315 
Kent,  Henry  W.,  430 
Kent,  James,  69-70,  72,  74,  340;  portrait, 
7i 

Kent’s  Hotel,  40,  369 
Kentucke,  42 


Kentucky  rifles,  322 
Key,  Francis  Scott,  30 
Kilburn,  Lawrence,  236 
Kimball,  LeRoy  E.,  97,  243,  290,  323, 
440-43 

Kimball,  Mrs.  LeRoy  E.,  290 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  122 
King,  Charles,  350,  384,  394,  397 
King,  Charles  Ray,  174,  194 
King,  Ellen,  225 

King,  Hannah  Maria  Brown,  205 
King,  John  Alsop,  30,  161,  163,  165-66, 
169-70,  175,  190,  194,  397-98,  404,  419; 
portrait,  161 

King,  Mary  Rhinelander,  178 

King,  May  Denning,  205 

King,  Rufus,  30,  161,  170,  174,  194,  196, 

299-  339-  350 
King,  William,  309 
King  Albert  of  Belgium,  359 
King  Charles  II,  246,  270 
King  James  Bible,  305 
King’s  College,  28,  47 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  114,  125,  134,  269,  302, 
310,  320 
Kip,  Jesse,  320 
Kip,  Joseph,  314 
Kirby,  Rollin,  223  (illus.) 

Kirk,  Grayson  L.,  439-40,  444-45 
Kittell,  William,  236 
Klepper,  Max,  272 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  247 
Knickerbocker,  Diedrich,  329 
Knickerbocker,  Father,  196,  199  (illus.) 
Knickerbocker  Hall,  196,  198-99 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  74 
Knickerbocker  Stage  Line,  196,  198 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
see  History  of  New-York 
Knox,  Dr.  John,  376 
Kollner,  Augustus,  198,  388  (illus.) 
Kossuth,  Louis,  96 
Koster  &  Bial’s  Music  Hall,  162 
Krutch,  Joseph  Wood,  433 
Kunze,  Rev.  John  C.,  30-31 

L.  A.  R.,  101 

Ladies’  Committee  of  NYHS,  173,  186 
Lafayette,  ship,  128 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  54,  60,  63,  150, 
196,  219,  235,  248,  257,  268,  299,  304, 
353-  372— 75-  4*7*  portrait,  374 
Lafayette,  Edmond  de,  150 
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Lafayette,  George  Washington,  150, 
372-73i  375 

Lafayette,  Marie  Madeleine,  Comtesse 
de,  298 

Lafayette  Punch  Bowl,  196 
La  Guardia,  Fiorello  H.,  257-58 
Lake  California,  198 
Lake  Erie,  52,  95,  1 1 2,  3 1 1,  405 
Lake  Ontario,  52,  247 
Lallemant,  Father,  305 
Lamb,  John,  112,  246 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  135,  148-49,  160, 
410;  portrait,  149 

Lambdin,  James  R.,  31 1,  352  (illus.) 
Lambethware  received,  296 
Landauer,  Bella  C.,  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Collection,  234,  237,  244,  307 
Lander’s  Orchestra,  420 
Landing  of  George  W  ashington  at  the 
Foot  of  Wall  Street  in  1789,  painting, 
272 

Landscape,  by  Joseph  Jefferson,  315 
Lane,  Josiah,  448 
Lane,  Smith  E.,  424,  448 
Langdon,  John,  314 

Lantern  slides,  184,  194,  215,  228,  262-63, 
274i  434 

La  Salle’s  last  expedition,  Tonty’s  nar¬ 
rative  of,  44 

Last  Meeting  of  the  Giants,  painting,  141 
“Late  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson  .  .  . 
lecture,  136 

Late  Memorable  Providences  Relating  to 
Witchcraft,  305 

Launching  of  the  Ohio  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  painting,  315 
Launitz,  Robert  F.,  82 
Laurence,  John,  160 
Lawrence,  Augustine  Hicks,  236 
Lawrence,  Capt.  James,  29-30,  264-65 
(illus.),  321 

Lawrence,  William  Beach,  76,  382 
Laws,  Ordinances  and  Charter  of  New 
York  City,  269 

Lawton,  Mrs.  James  M.,  173,  177-78,  186 
Lay,  Oliver  I.,  170,  302,  31 1 
Lazarus,  J.  J.,  312 

Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  122 
Leatherstocking  Tales,  60,  372 
Lectures,  addresses,  speeches,  discourses, 
etc.,  at  NYHS,  28,  40,  54,  58,  61,  80,  81, 
86,  90-92,  109,  1 1 2—17,  121-24,  131-32, 
134,  136,  148-49,  155,  159,  168-69,  !75i 
184,  190,  194,  201,  204-05,  21 1,  261-63, 


284,  287,  293,  347,  362,  369,  377,  380, 382, 
384,  389-91,  394-95,  398,  401,  404-05, 
410-14,  422-25,  427,  429-30,  432-34, 

438-39i  444-45;  illus-i  "3 
Ledyard,  M.,  315 
Lee’j.T.,  315 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  268 
Leeds’  American  Almanack,  153,  175 
Lefferts,  Charles  M.,  228 
Legacies,  see  Bequests 
Leggett  family  papers,  175 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  270 

Lenox,  James,  98,  108,  1 1 2,  1 1 7,  133,  314, 
35°i  359 

Lenox,  Robert,  314 

Lenox  Collection  of  Nineveh  Sculptures, 
108-09,  202,  223 
Lenox  family,  314 

Lenox  Library,  98,  151,  154,  168,  430 

Le  Roux,  Charles,  303 

Leroux,  Jules,  305 

Letters  from  New  York,  101-02 

Leutze,  Emanuel,  96,  266,  31 1,  344  (illus.) 

Lewis,  Charlton  T.,  404 

Lewis,  Francis,  73 

Lewis,  Morgan,  73,  74,  76,  379;  portrait, 
73 

Libell  of  Spanish  Lies,  247 
Liberty,  coach,  272 
Liberty  Bonds,  225 
Liberty  Boys,  11,12 
Liberty  Pole,  217,  256-57 
Librarians  of  NYHS,  58,  97,  98,  215,  224, 
241,  244,  246,  261-62;  list  of,  480-81 
Library  of  NYHS,  34,  40,  41,  44,  65-68, 
70,  72,  76,  78-80,  84-85,  91,  93,  99,  100, 
102,  103  (illus.),  107,  1 17,  156,  166,  183, 
190-92,  193  (illus.),  21 1,  215,  225,  228, 
259,  289,  336,  406;  readers,  281,  284, 
287;  Reading  Room,  191,  194  (illus.), 
244i  255 

Library  of  Congress,  169,  306, 439 
“Life  and  Administration  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Bcllomont,”  lecture,  149 
“Life,  Character  and  Writings  of  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,”  lecture,  136 
Life,  Character  and  W ritings  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  402 
Life  of  Ennna  Thursby,  262 
Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  85 
Life  masks  received,  318-19 
Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket,  85 
Life  of  the  Renowned  John  Eliot,  305-06 
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“Life  and  Times  of  Mrs.  Rowson  .  .  . 
lecture,  136 

Life  of  Washington,  Sparks’,  160 
“Life  and  Writings  of  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,”  lecture,  13 1 
Lighthouses,  photographs  of,  274 
Lighting  in  NYHS,  243,  261,  279,  436 
Lighting  devices,  collection  of,  170,  219, 
263 

Lightning,  mail  coach,  277 
Lincklaen,  John,  271,  275 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  317 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  94,  96,  97,  123,  197, 

222,  235"36*  268>  272*  3IO>  3I7~2°*  335* 
340,  404,  447;  portrait,  351 
Lincoln  Hospital,  283 
Lincoln  Memorial,  317 
Lincoln  Tunnel,  239 
Lind,  Jenny,  257,  269 
Linn,  William,  15,  16,  23;  portrait,  15 
Lippitt,  Henry,  409 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  12 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  48, 
5L  57 

Literature  and  Men  of  Letters  in  the 
United  States,  85 
Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  51 
Little  Olive  Leaf,  269 
Little  Osage  Indians,  3 1 1 

Livingston, - ,  116 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  32,  339 
Livingston,  Edward,  339 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Edward,  149 
Livingston,  Gilbert,  69 
Livingston,  Goodhue,  299,  301 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Goodhue,  301 
Livingston,  Henry,  314 
Livingston,  Henry  Brockholst,  270 
Livingston,  James,  235 
Livingston,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John,  247 
Livingston,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry, 
,248 

Livingston,  Richard  M.  C.,  298-99 
Livingston,  Robert  (3rd  Lord  of  the 
Manor),  299,  310-n 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Robert,  299,  310 
Livingston,  Robert  G.,  267 
Livingston,  Robert  Livingston,  299 
Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Sr.,  74 
Livingston,  Robert  R.,  14,  47,  50,  153, 
218,  298-301,  305,  319,  321,  339,  369, 
378;  portrait,  300 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Robert  R.,  299,  31 1 
Livingston,  William,  82,  309 


Livingston  family,  304 
Livingstone,  David,  271 
Lloyd,  Henry,  301 
Lloyd,  James,  301 
Lloyd,  R.  McAllister,  440-41 
Lloyd’s  Neck,  L.  I.,  301 
Loans  to  NYHS,  237 
Lockman,  DeWitt  M.,  234,  236,  243,  263- 
64,  271,  278  (illus.),  282  (illus.),  284, 
3H»  33°*  347  (illus.),  358,  428,  431 
(illus.),  431-33,  440-41 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  271 
Logan,  Gen.  John  A.,  270 
Logbooks  received,  234,  246 
London,  England,  59,  82,  108,  125,  234, 
247*  259*  3°6*  3 20 

Long  Island,  161,  198,  201,  216,  241,  259, 
283,  301,  407 

Long  Island  Sound,  237,  408 
Long  Room,  Fraunces’  Tavern,  416,  418 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  148, 
318,  349 

Lorillard,  Jacob,  270 

Lorillard,  Pierre,  309 

Lossing,  Benson  J.,  136,  345 

Lotteries,  37,  39,  43,  51,  63 

Loubat,  Joseph  F.,  Due  de,  224 

Louis  Philippe  d’Orleans,  315 

Louisiana  Purchase,  14,  82,  298 

Louvre,  109 

Low,  Seth,  186 

Lowboy  received,  319 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  318 

Loyal  Legion  Civil  War  Library,  234 

Loyalists,  217,  304 

Ludlow,  Lt.  Augustus  C.,  29-30 

Lustreware  received,  320 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  48,  54,  72,  84 

Lydenberg,  Harry  Miller,  430 

Lydig,  Rita  de  Acosta,  317 

Lynch,  Dominick,  310 

Lynch,  Mary,  321 

Lyne,  James,  42 

“Lyon  Gardiner,  Founder  of  the  Manor 
of  Gardiner’s  Island,”  lecture,  148-49 

McAneny,  George,  257 
MacCartan,  Edward,  317 
McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  31 1,  353 
McClellan,  George  B.,  Jr.,  422 
McComb,  John,  Jr.,  169,  302 
McComb  and  Mangin,  9 
McCracken,  Harold,  293 
McCullough,  Hall  Park,  448 
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MacDonald,  Pirie,  273 

McDougall,  Alexander,  169,  267,  304,  314 

McDworth,  Thomas,  87  (illus.),  299,  310 

McIntosh,  Burr,  274 

McKeever,  Commodore,  390 

McKesson,  John,  32 

McKim,  Mead  &  White,  302,  309 

McKinley,  William,  271 

McLean,  George  W.,  418 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  155 

MacMonnies,  Frederick,  318 

McNcel,  Henry,  322 

MacNeil,  Herman  A.,  229  (illus.) 

Alabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  186 
Macbeth,  1 1 

Macdonald,  A.  N.,  237  (illus.),  307 
Mack,  Ebenezer,  236 
Mackie,  Simon  F.,  125 
Maclure,  William,  358 
Madison,  James,  28-30,  51,  89,  127,  136, 
271-72*  2 99*  3°4>  361;  portrait,  341 
Madison,  Mrs.  James,  271 
Aladison,  Mrs.  Nelly,  272 
Madison  Cottage,  316 
Madrid,  Spain,  140 
Magazine  of  American  History,  392 
Magazines  received,  153 
Magri,  Countess,  304 
Maintenance  staff  of  NYHS,  215,  244, 
261 

Alaitland,  Alexander,  350 
Malbone,  Edward  Greene,  271,  314 
Mangin,  Joseph,  9,  13 
Manhattan  Contrasts,  painting,  273 
Manhattan  Island,  216,  229-30,  257,  274, 

425  . 

Manning,  Bishop  William  T.,  432 
Manor  of  Livingston,  299 
Alansfield,  Richard,  271 
Manship,  Paul,  318 
Mansion  House,  382 

Manuscripts  received,  55,  72,  73,  81,  86, 
89-91,  93,  94,  101,  112,  124,  131-32, 
^0-41,  153,  156,  160,  169,  174-75,  195, 
198,  218,  228,  233-34,  246-48,  254,  265, 
267-69,  299,  301-04,  307,  320-21;  Cur¬ 
ator  of,  261;  room,  244;  stacks,  215 
Manuscripts  and  Books,  Committee  on, 
52<  54 

Map  and  Print  room,  237,  244 
Maps  received,  93,  100,  124,  199,  234,  237, 
289,  303,  305,  307 
Marchant,  Edward  D.,  31 1 


Marching  through  Georgia,  418 
Marcy,  William  L.,  236,  336,  339 
Mare,  John,  310 

Alarie,  Peter,  Collection  of  miniatures, 

196-97 

Mario,  A.,  273 

Marquis,  Don,  319 

Marseillaise,  417 

Alarshall,  Airs.  Oscar,  351 

Alarshall,  William  E.,  236,  351  (illus.) 

Alartin,  Air.  (actor),  11 

Martin,  Alexander  T.,  440-41 

Mary  Powell,  317,  321 

Maryland,  60,  339 

Mason,  Cyrus,  382 

Mason,  John,  247 

Mason,  John  Mitchell,  20,  23,  32;  por¬ 
trait,  18 

Masonic  regalia  received,  235 
Alassachusetts,  42,  131,  169,  339-40,  347, 
379 

Alassachusetts  Historical  Society,  23,  41. 

210,  234,  365,  380,  382,  390,  421-22 
Mather,  Cotton,  305 
Alaverick,  Peter,  4  (illus.) 

Alaverick,  Peter,  Jr.,  220 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  170,  267 

May,  Edward  Harrison,  312 

Mayflower,  321 

Alayo,  William  S.,  1 14 

Aleade,  George  G.,  268 

Mease,  James,  76 

Mechlin  tapestry,  288 

Aledals,  52,  54,  93,  170,  196,  219,  229,  439; 

illus.,  393,  423,  435,  442 
Medallic  Art  Company,  324,  435  (illus.), 
44  2 

“Medical  cabal,”  56,  57,  60,  61 
Aledical  and  Surgical  Papyrus,  Edwin 
Smith,  195-96,  202,  230,  291-92 
Medicine  Chest  received,  275 
Aleetings  of  NA^HS,  22,  23,  30-32,  56—58, 
60-62,  67,  73,  74,  76,  78,  79,  81,  84-86, 
90-92,  104-05,  107,  1 1 1— 1 7,  130-31,  144— 
45,  147-49,  155,  168-69,  184,  186-90, 193, 
205,  207-09,  21 1  —  1 3,  241,  246,  262-63, 
293-94,  324*  362,  365,  369-7°*  372-73* 
375*  380*  382-84,  387,  389,  391-92,  394- 

95*  397-99*  4OI-°2*  4°4-°6*  41 1_I4*  4l6, 
420-25,  429-34,  438-39 
Mellen,  Grenville,  379 
Alelville,  Herman,  113 
Melmoth,  Mrs.,  1 1 
Alclrose,  Andrew,  273 
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Members’  Day  at  NYHS  (1939),  243,  438 
Membership  of  NYHS,  32,  33,  86,  90,  97, 

Hb  H5»  H8.  1 55»  :59.  163,  173,  177,  184, 
201,  208,  21 1,  214,  254,  260,  287,  329-59, 
365,  380,  382,  395;  see  also  Associate 
Members;  Corresponding  Members; 
Fellows;  Honorary  Adembers;  Patrons 
Memoir  on  New  York  Place  Navies,  28 
Memoir  on  the  N orth-Eastern  Bound¬ 
ary,  in  Connection  with  Mr.  Jay’s 
Map,  12 1 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  120 
“Memorial  to  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,” 
lecture,  13 1 

“Memorial  of  the  Hon.  John  Alsop 
King,”  lecture,  175 
Memorial  minutes,  383 
Memorial  windows  in  NYHS  reading 
room,  192,  193  (illus.),  206 
Menconi,  Ralph  J.,  324,  442  (illus.) 
Menter,  Daniel,  322 

Menus  of  NYHS  dinners,  360  (illus.), 
365,  443 

Menzies,  William,  120 
Alercantile  Library  Association,  158 
Alercein,  Thomas  R.,  56-57 
Mercier,  Desideratus,  Cardinal,  359 
Merrimac,  95 

Merritt,  Arthur  H.,  440-41 
Meserve  Collection  of  Civil  War  Photo¬ 
graphs,  235 
Adestrovic,  Ivan,  317 
Metcalf,  Eliab,  63  (illus.) 

Methodist  Church,  Duane  Street,  4 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  John 
Street,  5  (illus.),  17,  198 
Metropolitan  Hall,  112 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  96,  1 19, 
128,  135,  166,  197,  230,  237,  246,  258, 
280,  291,  350,  371,  430,  441 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  262 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  419 
Alettam  &  Burke,  98 
Meucci,  Anton,  220 
Mexican  War,  89,  93,  308,  322,  353,  380 
Mexico,  60,  69,  89,  170,  202,  267,  380 
Meyronnet  de  Saint-Marc,  Chevalier  de, 
3°4 

Michalis,  Clarence  G.,  320,  440-41 
Alicrofilming,  228,  305 
Middle  Eastern  collections,  see  Egyptian 
Collections;  Nineveh  Marbles 
Middletown,  Conn.,  336-37 
Mignard,  Pierre,  298 


Alilbourne,  Charles,  35  (illus.),  316 
Alilitary  camp  sites,  excavation  of,  see 
Field  Exploration  Committee 
Military  equipment  received,  216-17,  219, 
235,  260,  321-22;  see  also  Firearms; 
Swords;  Weapons 

Military  service  of  NYHS  staff  members, 
254-55 

Mill  Grove,  Audubon’s  First  American 
Home,  painting,  272 
Mill  Pond  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  painting, 
272 

Alilledoler,  Philip,  267,  301-02 
Adilledoler  family,  269 
Miller,  Alfred  Jacob,  314 
Miller,  Edward,  33 

Miller,  Samuel,  18,  23,  31-33,  40,  92,  97, 
333.  362,  367;  portrait,  18 
Miller,  Sylvanus,  370 
Miller,  Thomas,  50 
Miller,  William  Rickarby,  272,  315 
Adills,  Zophar,  175 
Millstones  received,  219 
Milnor,  James,  382 
Mineralogical  Cabinet,  54,  55 
Mineralogy  and  Fossils,  Committee  on, 

52. 

Miniatures  received,  160,  197,  236,  248, 
171-72,  295,  298,  314,  320 
Adinnesota  Historical  Society,  228 
Minot,  George  R.,  365 
Minutes  of  NYHS,  24  (illus.),  25,  76,  138 
(illus.),  146  (illus.),  392 
Miranda,  Fernando,  199 
Adirrors  received,  319 
Mitchill,  Samuel  Latham,  32,  36,  37,  39, 

4°.  44.  52,  56.  60,  329-  347.  366.  37D 
portrait,  363 

Mock  Trial,  statuette,  318 
Models,  see  Ship  models 
Mohawk  Prayer  Book,  170 
Mohawk  River,  303 
Monitor,  95,  217,  358 
Monroe,  James,  51,  60,  299,  372 
Adontanus’s  America,  15 1 
Montpensier,  Due  de,  315 
Mooney,  Edward  L.,  295 
Adoore,  Benjamin,  31,32 
Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  32,  112 
Moore,  George  Henry,  91,  97,  98,  124, 
131,  134,  140-41,  144,  154,  170,  398; 
portrait,  98 

Adoore,  Jacob  Bailey,  93,  97 
Adoore,  Jacob  Bailey,  Jr.,  98 
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Moran,  Thomas,  248 

Mordkin,  Michael,  317 

More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World, 

*5* 

Morgan,  Anne,  317 
Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  413 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  148,  165,  359,  385 
Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  92,  345 
Morgan  Library,  439 
Morningside  Heights,  407-08 
Morris,  George  P.,  170,  236 
Morris,  Gouverneur,  40,  44,  47,  50,  299, 
323,  339-40,  362,  371;  portrait,  46 
Morris,  Mrs.  Gouverneur,  47,  54 
Morris,  Lewis  Gouverneur,  440-41 
Morris,  Robert,  47,  54 
Morris,  Roger,  Mansion,  217,  322,  410; 

see  also  Jumel  Mansion 
Morris,  Mrs.  William  L.,  314 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  47,  322,  340 
Morse,  Jedidiah,  248 
Morse,  Lucretia,  312,  314 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  60,  69,  71  ( illus.) , 
74,  77,  143,  198,  270,  355,  359,  375,  379 
Mortgages  held  by  NYHS,  227 
Morton,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Jacob,  270 
Morton,  Levi  P.,  271 
Morton,  Thomas,  1 3  3 
Moses,  Robert,  257-59 
Motion  pictures  at  NYHS,  202,  215,  262- 
63,  287,  294-95 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  131,  345 
Moulthrop,  Reuben,  272,  310 
Mount,  Richard  E.,  1 50 
Mount,  William  Sidney,  108,  175,  266, 
268,  270,  31 1,  316,  355 
Movies,  see  Motion  pictures 
Mug  received,  274 
Muir,  John,  317 

Mummified  bulls,  109,  in,  144,  150,  175, 
177-78,  232  (illus.) 

Municipal  Building,  painting,  273 
Munsey,  Frank  A.,  313 
Murphy,  Henry  C.,  268 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Katharine  Prcntis,  295-97 
Murray,  John,  Jr.,  31 
Murray  Hill,  320 
Musee  Carnavalct,  290 
Museum  of  NYHS,  137  (illus.),  203-04, 
209-10,  230,  263,  406;  accessions,  124, 
160,  170,  195-96,  218-19,  234-35,  248-49, 
265,  274-77,  3 1 9-2 3i  staff  of,  215,  244, 
254,  262 


Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  430 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  214, 
259,  441 

Museum  of  History,  Antiquities,  and 
Art,  proposal  for,  119 
Music  received,  307 
Muskets,  see  Firearms 
“Mutt  and  Jeff,”  cartoon,  207  (illus.) 
.Mutual  Insurance  Company,  50 
Myers,  Myer,  320 

Nadelman,  Elie,  Folk  Art  Collection,  248 
Nagel,  Charles,  Jr.,  292 
Naiveu,  Mathys,  310 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  298,  321,  359 
Narative  of  the  Treatment  Coll.  Bayard 
Received,  247 

Nash  pewter  collection,  235 
Nason,  Elias,  136 
Nassau  Hall,  6,  12 
Nast,  Thomas,  127,  135,  273 
National  Academy  of  Design,  60,  107-08, 
355,  358,  433. 

National  Association  of  Portrait  Painters, 
263,  358,  433 

National  Park  Service,  257 • 

Natural  history,  cabinet  of,  52,  54,  72 
Naval  History  Collection,  230,  244,  246, 
265,  321 

Naval  History  Fund,  234 
Naval  History  Society,  234,  353 
Neal  &  Pate,  107 

“Necessity,  the  Reality,  and  the  Promise 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Race,” 
lecture,  389 

Negro,  books  on  the,  218;  diary  of  a,  268 
Nelson,  Horatio,  303 
Neptune,  N.  J.,  283 
Netherlands,  345,  429 
Nevins,  Allan,  228,  324,  428,  435 
New  Amsterdam,  1 1 1,  1 5 1 ,  153,  219-20, 
235,  302-03,  305,  329,  361,  3 66 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary, 
i34 

New  Dutch  Church,  17,  376 

New  England,  93,  219,  239,  310,  332,  405; 

period  rooms,  illus.,  296-97 
New  England  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons,  283 

New  England's  Prospect,  133 
New  England's  Salamander,  133 
New  England's  Spirit  of  Persecution,  402 
New  English  Canaan,  133 
New  Founde  World,  The,  133 
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New  Grand  Central,  painting,  316 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  306 
New  Harmony,  Ind.,  358 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  143 
New  Jersey,  82,  93,  151,  156,  160,  233-34, 
247,  268,  271,  283,  307,  310,  322,  379 
New  jersey  Historical  Society,  280 
New  Netherland,  124,  134,  246,  268,  288, 
4°5 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  5 
New  Sweden,  44 

New  York  during  the  Last  Half  Cen¬ 
tury,  1 1 2,  385 

New  York  front  the  Bay,  painting,  198 
New  York  from  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
painting,  198 

New  York  from  Long  Island,  painting, 
198 

“New  York  from  Meadow  to  Metro¬ 
polis,”  exhibit,  263 

New  York  from  W  eehawken,  painting, 
198 

“New  York  in  1783,”  lecture,  155 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  196, 
283,  291-92,  441 

New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  241 
New  York  Athenaeum,  65,  76 
New  York  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
189 

New  York  Bay,  198,  248 
New  York  Blind  Asylum,  161 
New  York  City:  books  and  documents 
on,  40,  93,  205;  lectures  on,  184;  views, 
maps,  surveys  of,  42,  125,  195,  198-99, 
220,  234,  237,  248,  273-74,  3o8-°9>  3i(5; 
British  occupation  of,  6,  7;  War  of 
1812  and,  29,  40,  44;  description  of, 
as  it  was  in  1804,  3-6,  8-12,  16-19;  asked 
to  support  cultural  institutions,  41; 
group  portrait  of  merchants  of,  270; 
yellow  fever  in,  30;  Corporation  of, 
40,  41,  362;  Common  Council  of,  73; 
City  Clerk  of,  30;  Recorder  of,  69,  82 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  37 
New  York  City  Guard,  249 
New  York  City’s  300th  Anniversary 
Committee,  288-89 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  80 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  169,  402, 
404 

New  York  Council  of  Safety,  28,  47 
New  York  County  Medical  Society,  283 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  66 


New  York  Daily  Gazette,  156 
New  York  Dispensary,  158 
New  York  Evening  Mirror,  389-90 
New  York  Evening  Lost,  160,  170,  366 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  158 
New  York  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
108,  1 14,  334,  374,  383 
New-York  Gazette,  43,  156,  215,  402-04 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographi¬ 
cal  Society,  283,  441 

New  York  Harbor,  272,  316,  361,  367, 
427  (illus.) 

New-York  Herald,  33,  74,  167-68,  195, 
209 

New  York  Herald-Tribune,  305 
New-York  Historical  Society,  criticisms 
of,  1 13-14,  175,  177,  206-08,  258-59 
New-York  Historical  Society,  homes  of, 
location  map  of,  45;  illus.,  31,  35,  49, 
75,  79,  85,  101,  103,  no,  1 18;  see  also 
City  Hall  (Federal  Hall);  Govern¬ 
ment  House;  New  York  Institution; 
Remsen  Building;  Stuyvesant  Institute; 
New  York  University;  New-York 
Historical  Society  Building,  2nd  Ave¬ 
nue;  New-York  Historical  Society 
Building,  Central  Park  West 
New-York  Historical  Society,  origin  of 
hyphen  in  name  of,  34 
New-York  Historical  Society,  see  also 
Accessions;  Finances;  Membership; 
etc. 

New-York  Historical  Society  Building, 
2nd  Avenue,  98-100,  102-03,  112,  1 36— 
37,  137  (illus.),  152,  156-58,  157  (illus.), 
166,  168,  176  (illus.),  188-89,  192i  2I5> 
393  (illus.),  393-94 

New-York  Historical  Society  Building, 
Central  Park  West,  164  (illus.),  165, 
173  (illus.),  183-84,  186  (illus.),  187 
(illus.),  189  (illus.),  189-90,  191  (illus.), 
192,  239,  240  (illus.),  245  (illus.),  324 
(illus.),  422,  424-25;  enlargement  of, 

202-03,  224~25i  24I-44»  252>  26o>  279> 
436,  438 

New-York  Historical  Society  Quarterly, 
21 1,  216,  261,  283,  439 
N ew-Y ork  Historical  Society  Quarterly 
Bulletin,  204,  214-15,  279 
New  York  Hospital,  4,  82 
New  York  Hotel,  380-82,  442 
New  York  Institution,  44,  48,  49  (illus.), 
52,  54.  55>  65,  70,  73 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  139 
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New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  158 

New  York  Journal,  163 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  225, 
239 

New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser,  5 
New  York  Militia,  73,  169 
New  York  Morning  Chronicle,  5 
New  York  National  [Gallatin]  Bank,  89 
New  York  National  Guard,  18 1,  321 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  315 
New- York  Packet,  169 
New  York  Post,  166,  294 
New  York  Provincial  Congress,  28,  47 
New  York  Public  Library,  65,  163,  168, 
266,  350,  367,  402,  430,  439 
New  York  Society  Library,  17,  34,  36, 
50,  51,  65,  84,  92,  122,  283,  402 
New  York  State,  36,  69,  86,  87,  91,  93, 
>12,  1 17,  273-74 

New  Y  ork  State  Canal  Commission,  47 
New  York  State  Constitution,  47,  149 
New  York  State  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  47,  139 

New  York  State  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment  Commission,  139 
New  York  State  Historical  Association, 
267 

New  York  State  Legislature,  19,  34,  36, 
37,  39,  43,  67,  68,  87,  99,  1 1 2,  1 19,  136, 
165,  227,  233 

New  York  State  Library,  281 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  283 
New  York  State  Senate,  40,  51,  73,  161, 
163 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  143 
New  York  Sun,  74,  305,  416 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  20,  28,  30,  69, 
73.  ip,  362 

New  York  Surgical  Society,  283 
New  York  Theatre,  8,  11,  12 
New  York  Times,  96,  135,  137,  207-09, 
213,  258,  294,  305,  389-90,  395,  430 
New  York  Tribune,  83,  116,  168,  209, 
305,  390,  405,  416,  421 
New  York  University,  78,  84,  85  (illus.), 
89,  90,  92,  97,  99,  103,  104-05  (illus.), 
107,  hi,  134,  262,  350,  355,  375,  380, 
382,  386-87,  391,  432,  441 
New  York  Weekly  Journal,  175 
New  York  World,  154,  163,  177,  207,  209, 
223,  305,  404,  414 

New  York  Zoological  Society7,  441 


Newark,  N.  J.,  280 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  137 
Newport,  R.  I.,  205-06,  342 
Newport  Historical  Society,  249 
News  of  a  Trumpet  Sounding  in  the 
Wilderness,  247 

Newspapers,  received,  72,  74,  86,  93,  101, 
1 24,  15 1,  153,  156,  160,  170,  175,  195, 
204,  21 1,  228,  234,  269,  294,  305;  stacks, 
19 1 ;  Curator  of,  244 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  5 
Niagara  Falls,  74,  13 1,  216,  314 
Niagara  Frontier,  73,  322 
Niblo,  William,  132-33;  portrait,  133 
Niblo’s  Garden,  132 

Niblo’s  GardeaTheatre  or  Opera  House, 
387  (illus.),  389 

Nicholas  I,  Czar  of  Russia,  320 

Nicholson,  Francis,  303 

Nicolls,  Richard,  125,  365 

Nieuwe  Wereldt,  42 

Night  Before  Christmas,  32,  112 

Nineveh  Marbles,  108,  202,  233,  406 

Noble,  Thomas  S.,  272 

Nominating  Committee,  211 

North  American  Review,  384 

North  County  Community  Hospital,  283 

North  River,  315,  408 

North  River  Insurance  Company,  181 

North  Salem  Academy,  158 

North-Eastern  Boundary,  lecture  on,  90 

Norton,  John,  306 

Nute,  Grace  Lee,  228 

Nyack,  N.  Y.,  256 

O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  87,  148 
O’Connor,  Charles,  149 
O’Connor,  J.  M.,  268 
O’Reilly,  Henry,  112 
Observations  on  the  Inhabitants,  Climate, 
Soil . . . ,  247 
Ochs,  Adolph  S.,  317 
Odell,  Benjamin  B.,  Jr.,  422 
Odell,  George  C.  D.,  428,  433-34 
Office  Surgery,  283 

Officers  of  NYHS,  election  of,  32,  60,  61, 
70,  78,  81,  1 15,  130-31,  144-45,  '47.  i84. 
207,  2 1 1- 1 3,  244,  246;  list  of  officers, 
475-81 

Ogden,  Henry  Alexander,  418  (illus.) 
Ogden,  William  B.,  136 
Ohio,  315 

Ohio  Company,  353 
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Ojibways,  346 

Old  Building  at  Hunter  College,  paint¬ 
ing,  316 

Old  Covered  Bridge  at  Schenectady, 
painting,  315-16 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  96 
Old  Hundred,  377 
Old  Kentticky  Home,  painting,  266 
Old  New  York,  306 
Olds,  Irving  S.,  440-41 
Onderdonck,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
T.,  31 1 

Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  247 
Orderly  books  received,  169,  195,  218, 
233,  246,  268,  304 
Organ  in  NYHS  auditorium,  244 
“Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Institutions  of  the  United  States,” 
lecture,  76 

Orleans,  Antoine  Philippe  d’,  315 

Ormond  Beach,  Fla.,  252 

Orrando  Perry  Dexter  Memorial,  190-91 

Orton,  Myron,  322 

Osarkon  I,  144 

Osborn,  Fairfield,  440-41 

Osceola,  277,  308 

Osgood,  Frances  S.,  236 

Osgood,  Herbert  L.,  345 

Osgood,  Samuel,  99,  394 

Osweeo,  N.  Y.,  247,  303 

Otis,  Bass,  270,  31 1 

“Our  National  Flag,  Its  History  in  a 
Century,”  lecture,  149 
Oxford  University  Press,  230 
Oyster  Bay,  201,  303 

Pach  Brothers,  248,  310 
“Pacific  Railroad,  Its  Importance  and 
Usefulness,”  lecture,  136 
Packard,  Silas  S.,  272 
Packard  Business  School,  272 
Paderewski,  Ignace,  317 
Page,  William,  309 
Paine,  Stephen,  271 
Paine,  Thomas,  12,  299 
Paintings  and  drawings  received,  85,  93, 
101,  108,  hi,  125-28,  1 3 1,  136,  140-41, 
1 5 1_ 53,  l6°i  170,  175.  !93i  204,  218- 

20,  236—37,  247-48,  254,  265-66,  269-73, 

299<  3°7>  3IO-I7>  321 
Paiot,  Louis  E.,  62 
Palisades,  62,  198 
Paltsits,  Victor  Hugo,  305,  349 


Pamphlets  received,  93,  151,  153,  156, 
169-70,  218 

Panton,  Henry  H.,  31 1 
Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America,  280 

Papyrus,  Edwin  Smith,  195-96,  202,  230, 
291-92 

Parades,  414,  419,  426,  429 
Paradise,  John,  31 1 
Paradise  family,  31 1 
Paradisisches  W under -Spiel,  306 
Paris,  82,  126,  277,  290,  300,  304,  321,  397 
Parish,  Daniel,  Jr.,  148,  218,  350;  portrait, 
219 

Parjeaux,  see  Pajot 

Park,  The,  7,  9,  10,  41 

Park,  John,  236 

Park  Department,  257,  259 

Park  Theatre,  153,  316 

Parker,  Arthur  C.,  346 

Parker,  Katherine  Morris,  283 

Parkhurst,  Charles  Henry,  163,  313 

Parkman,  Francis,  148,  345,  349 

Parks,  G.  E.,  174  (illus.) 

Parris,  Edward  Lowden,  116-17 
Parris,  Marion,  116 
Parsons,  John  E.,  440-41 
Parsons,  Usher,  405 
Parton,  James,  136 
Partridge,  William  Ordway,  272 
Paschalis,  Dr.,  56 
Pastels  received,  270,  31 1 
Pate,  William,  107,  112 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  322 
Patriotic  Barber,  The,  309 
Patrons,  184,  188,  214,  220,  224,  246,  251, 
284,  297,  424,  429 
Paulding,  James  K.,  30,  339,  349 
Paulding,  John,  54,  219 
Paulding,  P.  Kemble,  341 
Paulding,  William,  268 
Pavlova,  Anna,  317 

“Peace  Negotiations  of  1783,”  lecture, 

155,  4l6 
Peacock,  265 

Peale,  Charles  Willson,  85,  127,  270,  314, 
355;  portrait.  354 
Peale,  James,  271,  314 
Peale,  Rembrandt,  113,  127,  197,  331 
(illus.) 

Peale  family,  portrait  of,  127 
Peale  and  King,  309 
Peale  Museum,  127,  309 
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Peary,  Robert  E.,  182,  353 
Peddler  at  the  Fair,  statuette,  318 
Peixotto,  Ernest,  317 
Pell,  Howland  Gallatin,  Binding  Fund, 
227 

Pell,  John  H.  G.,  440-41 

Pell,  Stephen  H.  P.,  249 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  318 

Pendleton,  Nathaniel,  267,  366 

Pennell,  Joseph,  220 

Pennington,  William,  379 

Pennsylvania,  60,  89,  93,  131,  151,  160, 

M7.  3 '9-  339i  4° 2 
Pensions,  52 
Pequot  War,  247 

Period  rooms  at  NYHS,  244,  249,  276, 
195~97i  3 '9;  'Hus.,  269-97 
Perry,  Matthew  C.,  249,  386 
Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  112,  127,  405 
Perry,  Stuart,  379 
Peru,  137,  153 

Peters,  Harry  T.,  273,  291,  428,  434-35 
“Peter  Parley,”  349 
Pewter  received,  235 
Phaeton  received,  277 
Phelps,  William  Lyon,  433 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  35,  42,  59,  76,  126-27, 
132,  144,  222,  309,  319,  350,  352,  399, 
401-02,  406 

Phillips,  John  Marshall,  297 
Philosophical  Society,  61 
Phoenix,  Stephen  Whitney,  Fund,  150 
Photographs  received,  195,  218,  220,  235, 
238,  247-48,  254,  273-74,  302>  3°4'  3°9~ 
10;  photography  service,  244 
Photostats  received,  215,  228,  235;  photo¬ 
stat  service,  204,  402 
Phyfe,  Duncan,  299 
Pickering,  Timothy,  175,  339 
Pickman,  Judith,  310 
Picture  of  New  York;  or  the  Traveller's 
Guide  .  .  .  ,  329 
Pierce,  Benjamin,  271 
Pierce,  Franklin,  197,  271 
Pigot,  J.  E.,  &  Company,  see  Pajot 
Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  322 
“Pilgrim  Fathers’  First  Worship  in 
North  America,”  lecture,  116 
Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,  painting, 
2  66 

Pillsbury  Flour  Company,  251 
Pine,  Robert  Edge,  236,  311,  379 
Pintard,  John,  3,  5-8,  12-14,  21,  23,  24, 


3 '"34,  36>  37>  39>  4b  42>  44,  45,  4#-5°, 
54-58,  60,  61,  65,  66,  68,  70,  92,  120,  124, 
170,  175,  197,  234,  236,  267,  332-33,  338, 
340,  362,  366-67,  369,  371,  439,  445; 
portraits,  fronds.,  3,  393 
Pintard,  Airs.  John,  197 
Pintard,  Lewis,  6 
Pioneer,  coach,  249 
Pioneers,  The,  60 
Pistols,  see  Firearms 
Pitchers  received,  320 
Pitkin,  Walter  Boughton,  224 
Pitt,  William,  13-14,  125 
Plains  Indians,  93,  202,  233,  291 
Plassman,  Ernest,  277 
Plat-Form  of  Church-Discipline,  269 
Platt,  Richard,  248 
Plattsburgh  Bay,  Battle  of,  131 
Players,  The,  433 
Players’  Club,  3 1 1 
Plumbago  drawings  received,  310 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  102,  hi,  318 
Poetry  received,  151,  169,  218,  268,  305 
Poland,  251 

Polegreen,  Katherine,  314 
“Political  Progress  in  Europe  and 
America,”  lecture,  13 1 
Pony  cart  received,  277 
Pool,  Eugene  H.,  Collection,  264-65,  321 
Poor,  Henry  W.,  353 
Popple,  Henry,  307 
Porcelain  received,  296 
Port  of  New  York  Gallery,  244 
Portrait  Gallery,  312-13  ( illus.) ;  see  also 
Galleries 

Portraits  received,  see  Paintings 
“Portraits  of  Americans  by  Americans,” 
263-64 

Portraits  of  Men,  photograph  collection, 
273 

Post  Office  in  City  Hall  Park,  217 
Posters  received,  218,  255,  308 
Postmaster-General,  member  NYHS, 
339 

Potter,  Henry  C.,  422 
Potter,  Horatio,  412 

Pottery  busts  and  figurines  received,  235, 
296,  298,  319-20 

Powder  horns,  engraved,  196,  322 
Powell,  William  H.,  88  (illus.),  89,  312, 
39^-97 

Powers,  Hiram,  272,  318 
Pownall,  Thomas,  306 
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Pratt,  Matthew,  262,  310 
Pre-Columbian  Indian  artifacts  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  233,  291 
Preble,  George  H.,  148,  353 
Prentis,  Edmund  Astley,  295-97,  44°_4I 
Prentis,  Mrs.  Edmund  Astley,  Sr.,  295-97 
Prentis  Collection,  295-97,  319;  illus., 
296-97 

Presbyterian  Churches,  17,  18,  20 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  241 
Prescott,  William  H.,  342 
Presidential  campaigns,  exhibition  on, 
294 

Presidential  Mansion,  3,  8 
Presidents  of  The  New-York  Historical 
Society,  list  of,  475;  exhibition  of 
portraits  of,  324 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  members 
NYHS,  330-36;  autographs  of,  267; 
portraits  of,  271,  308,  330 
Press  of  the  United  States,  lecture  on, 
169 

Pressed  glass  received,  320 
Priestley,  Joseph,  127 
Prime,  Benjamin  Young,  310 
Primitive  Marksman ,  statue,  199 
Prince  George,  310 
Prince  of  Wales,  11,  96 
Princess  Anne,  310 
Princeton,  6,  12,  59,  350 
Printing  in  New  York,  bicentennial  of, 
169,  402-04 

Prints  (engravings,  lithographs,  etc.)  re¬ 
ceived,  93,  100,  108,  152,  198,  218,  220, 
234,  237,  265,  268,  273,  277,  298,  307-09, 
319,  321,  434 

Prizes  offered  by  NYHS,  228-29 
Proceedings  of  The  New-York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  92,  121 

Proces  Verbal  of  the  Cereinony  of  In¬ 
stallation  of  President  of  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society  . . .  ,  61,  120 
Properties  of  NYHS,  225,  227,  259-60, 
386;  See  also  Annexes;  NYHS  Build¬ 
ing,  2nd  Avenue;  NYHS  Building, 
Central  Park  West;  Thompson  Mem¬ 
orial 

“Proportions  and  Values  in  American 
History,”  lecture,  190,  425 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  234,  412 
Providence,  R.  I.,  314 
Provost,  The,  6,  7 


Public  Relations,  Supervisor  of,  262,  284 
Publication  Fund,  97,  1 1 7,  125,  152,  163, 
195,  279,  392;  see  also  Jones  Fund;  De 
Peyster  Fund 

Publications  of  NYHS,  136,  234,  261-62, 

326  355>  377*  389>  39^  489~5°4;  see  als° 
Annual  Reports;  Collections ;  NYHS 
Quarterly;  NYHS  Quarterly  Bulletin; 
Proceedings;  Transactions 
Punch  bowls  received,  196,  235 
Purchas,  Samuel,  365 
Puritan,  The,  272 
Puritan,  model  of,  277 
Puritani,  1,  389 
Purple,  Samuel  J.,  353 
Putnam,  Rufus,  353 
Pyle,  Howard,  3 16 
Pyne,  see  Pine 

Quakers,  402 
Quarterly,  Arthur,  316 
Quarterly  and  Quarterly  Bulletin,  see 
NYHS  Quarterly  and  NYHS  Quart¬ 
erly  Bulletin 

Queen  Anne,  169,  247,  303,  308,  310 
Queen  Isabella,  365 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  54 
Queens  Village,  301 
Quen,  Father  Jean  de,  305 
“Queries,  as  to  Those  Points  on  Which 
the  Society  Requests  Particular  In¬ 
formation,”  120,  454-56 
Quincy,  Mass.,  335 
Quincy,  Josiah,  349-50 
Quinlan,  Mrs.  Ann,  271 
Quinn,  Arthur  Hobson,  433 
Quinn,  W.  J.,  Collection,  268 

Radcliffe,  Jacob,  48 

Radio  program  sponsored  by  NYHS, 
228 

Rafinesque,  Constantin  S.,  358 

Ramage,  John,  197,  248,  304,  314,  320 

Raineses  II,  144 

Rand,  Ellen  E.,  312 

Randolph,  John,  1 1 1 

Rank,  John,  319 

Rapalje,  Garret,  270 

Rapalje  children,  270 

Raritan,  237 

Ratzer  map  of  NYC,  42,  307 
Reading  Room,  see  Library 
Ready,  Frank  J.,  193  (illus.) 
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Receptions  given  by  NYHS,  289-90, 
296-97,  394,  398,  401,  405,  413,  430-31, 

434 

“Record  of  Donations,”  41-42 
Recording  Secretaries  of  NYHS,  list  of, 
478 

Red  Cross  unit  in  N\HS  building,  254- 
55,  255  (illus.) 

Reed,  Joseph,  13 1 

Reed,  Luman,  108,  114 

Reed,  William  B.,  132 

Reference  Librarian,  244 

Reformed  Dutch  Church,  382 

Refreshments,  see  Collations 

Regimental  buttons,  217 

Regimental  histories  received,  234 

Rehearsal,  The,  58 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  339 

Reinagle,  Alexander,  307 

Reinagle,  Hugh,  220,  367  (illus.) 

Rembrandt,  127 

Remington,  Frederic,  273,  293 

“Reminiscences  of  Albert  Gallatin,”  121 

Remsen,  Peter,  76 

Remsen,  Mrs.,  271 

Remsen  Building,  70,  75  (illus.),  76,  78 
Rensselaerswyck,  37 

“Republican  Character  of  Art,”  lecture, 
1  !3 

“Resources  and  Methods  of  an  American 
Historical  Society,”  261 
Restein,  E.  P.  &  L.,  7  (illus.) 

Restoration  and  cleaning  of  paintings, 
204,  2 1 1 

Restorers  of  NYHS,  244,  261 
Returning  to  the  Farm,  painting,  266 
Revere,  Paul,  199 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
memorial  window  on,  192,  193  (illus.) 
Revolutionary  War,  6,  7,  32,  52,  73,  86, 
125,  298,  353,  355,  362,  373,  376,  384, 
406-07,  414,  416-18;  manuscripts  of,  50, 

55*  72*  73*  93*  i'2*  H1*  G6*  i69*  233* 
246,  267-68,  303-04,  306,  308;  relics  of, 
136,  153,  170,  196,  202,  216-17,  219,  228, 
235*  315,  322 
Revolvers,  see  Firearms 
Reynolds,  Joshua,  62 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  139 
Rhenish  stone  jug  received,  320 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  139 
Rhinelander’s  Ship  Yard,  4 
Rhode  Island,  409 
Richards,  David,  132  (illus.) 


Richardson,  Mrs.  Arthur  S.,  230 
Richelieu  River,  216 
Richmond,  Va.,  162 
Richmond  Enquirer,  170 
Richmond  Whig,  170 
Richmondtown,  S.  I.,  259 
Riedesel,  General,  303 
Rifles,  see  Firearms 
Riis,  Jacob,  310 

Ringling  Brothers,  Barnum  &  Bailey,  294 
Rings  received,  170,  274,  321 
Rip  Van  Winkle's  Return,  316 
Rittenberg,  Henry  R.,  250  (illus.) 

Rives,  Reginald,  249 
Rivey,  Arsene,  272 
Rivington,  James,  1 11,  270-71 
Rivington,  John,  271 
Roanoke,  Va.,  1 1 1 
Robert  E.  Lee,  321 
Robertson,  Andrew,  220 
Robertson,  Archibald,  10  (illus.),  31 
(illus.),  220,  248,  315 
Robertson  family  portraits,  220 
Robinson,  Beverley,  259 
Robinson,  Boardman,  273 
Robinson,  Millard  L.,  433 
Rochambeau,  Comte  de,  199 
Rochambeau,  Vicomte  de,  150 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1 1 2,  306 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  222,  234,  359 
Rockefeller  Center,  366 
Rocque,  Mary  Ann,  247 
Rogers,  John,  248,  302,  318-19,  355,  358, 
412  (illus.) 

Rogers,  John,  Jr.,  318 
Rogers,  Nathaniel,  314 
Rogers  Groups,  218,  235,  244,  318 
Rollins  College,  251 
Rollinson,  William,  198 
“Romantic  School  in  American  Archae¬ 
ology,”  lecture,  159 
Rome,  Italy,  140 
Romero,  M.,  405 
Romig,  Edgar  Franklin,  438 
Roosevelt,  Cornelius  Van  Schaack,  359 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  271,  330,  335,  432 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  159,  271,  318,  335— 
36,  422 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  158 
Root,  Elihu,  148,  339,  432 
Rosenbach,  A.  S.  W.,  350 
Rosenthal,  Albert,  237 
Rosier,  James,  133 
Rossiter,  Thomas  P.,  270 
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Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  108 

Rowson,  Mrs.  Susannah  Haswell,  136 
Royal  Society,  358 
Rush,  Benjamin,  339,  349 
Rush,  Richard,  339 
Rush,  William,  272 

Rush  Hour  at  City  Hall  Park,  painting, 
316 

Rutherford,  John,  156 
Rutherford,  Lewis  M.,  156 
Rutherford,  Walter,  156 
Rutherford  family  papers,  156 
Rutledge,  Edward,  275 
Rutgers  College,  16,  134,  171,  267,  292, 
3°2 

Rutgers  Medical  College,  59 
Ruysdael,  Jacob  van,  266 
Ryan,  C.  J.,  Sr.,  318 
Rynders,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Barent,  236 

Sabin,  Joseph,  140,  349,  430 
Saddlebags  received,  322 
Safe,  Abraham  Lincoln’s,  320 
Sage,  Gardner  Avery,  324 
Sage,  Russell,  148,  359 
Sage,  Mrs.  Russell,  192 
Sailor  on  Shore  Leave  at  the  Battery, 
drawing,  316-17 
Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor,  50,  321 
St.  Esprit,  church  of,  5,  51 
St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  272 
St.  George’s  Society,  99 
St.  John,  J.  A.,  313 
St.  Lawrence  River,  216 
St.  Alark’s  Church,  100 
St.  Mark’s  School,  283 
St.  Memin,  C.  B.  J.  Fevret  de,  1 1,  299,  3 1 1 
St.  Nicholas,  366;  engraving  of,  124,  358, 
368  (illus.);  broadside,  124,  368  (illus.), 
371 

“St.  Nicholas  at  the  Society,”  371 
St.  Nicholas  Club,  158 
St.  Nicholas  Day,  39,  40,  86,  124,  235,  256, 
281,  369-71,  390 

St.  Nicholas  Society,  99,  122,  158,  235, 
44 1 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  9-10  (illus.),  11,  272, 
316,  419 

Salem,  Adass.,  347 

Salmagundi,  30,  349;  Salmagundi  Punch 
Bowl,  235 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  382 
Saltza,  C.  F.,  82,  83  (illus.) 


“Sancte  Claus  goed  heylig  Alan,”  124, 
368  (illus.),  370 
Sanders  family  papers,  195 
Sandford,  Charles  W.,  405 
Sandwich  glass  received,  266 
Santa  Claus,  31 1;  see  also  Saint  Nicholas 
Santa  Maria,  321 
Saratoga,  Battle  of,  115,  170,  275 
Sarcophagi,  117 
Sardanapalus,  108 
Sartains,  the,  308 
Savage,  Edward,  127,  220,  248 
Savannah,  Siege  of,  304 
Savings  Bank,  The,  51 
Sawitzky,  William,  262 
Sawitzky,  Mrs.  William,  262 
Sawyer,  Philip,  174 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  220 

Scene  in  Northern  New  York,  painting, 
3G 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  C.,  56 
Schell,  Augustus,  139,  143-45,  147,  154- 
55,  416;  portrait,  139 
Schell,  Mrs.  F.  Robert,  178 
Schell,  Robert,  165,  170;  portrait,  174 
Schelling,  Ernest,  317 
Schenck,  Peter,  308 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  316 
Schiff,  Jacob,  359 
Schippen,  G.,  31 1 
Schmidt,  Rudolph,  18 1 
School  Art  League,  263 
School  services  of  NYHS,  262-63,  2&7 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  91,  345,  384,  386 
Schurz,  Carl,  271 

Schuyler,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Johannes,  220 
Schuyler,  Johannes  (son  of  the  immi¬ 
grant),  274 

Schuyler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  247 
Schuyler,  Gen.  Philip,  14,  219-20,  235, 
299 

Schuyler,  Ada) or  Philip,  219 
Schuyler,  Mrs.  Philip,  119 
Schuyler,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.,  236 
Schuyler  family  portraits,  220,  236 
Scotia,  N.  Y.,  195 
Scotland,  90,  358 

Scott,  Winfield,  141,  248,  311,  318,  353, 
379,  397 

Scribner,  Charles,  349 
Scrobie,  James,  271 
Scuddcr,  John,  48 

Sculptures  received,  76,  93,  108-09,  125, 
153,  199,  272,  317-19 
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Scythe  Grinder,  painting,  316 
Seal  of  NYHS,  62,  324,  442;  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  family,  274 
Searle,  John,  153 

Seascape  with  Schooner,  painting,  315 
Second  Regiment  of  N.  V.  Militia,  73 
Second  United  States  Bank,  128 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  members  of 

NYHS,  339 

Secretaries  of  State,  U.  S.,  members  of 

NYHS,  339 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  members  of 
NYHS,  89,  94,  339;  sesquicentennial 
of  Gallatin’s  appointment  as,  291,  293 
See,  Harrv  T.,  17 1  (illus.),  172,  271 
Seligman  family,  302 
Selyns,  Henricus,  268 
Semi-Centennial  of  NYHS,  97,  1 1 2,  340, 
360,  386-90,  420,  423-24,  443 
Seminar  conducted  at  NYHS,  261,  280 
Senate  House  Museum,  114 
Senecas,  345-46 
Sera  pis,  234 
Serres,  Dominique,  315 
Sesqui-Centennial  of  NYHS,  323-24, 
438-45;  illus.,  440,  442,  444 
Set  of  Flans  and  Forts  in  America,  247 
Seton,  Harold,  238 
Settees  received,  319-20 
Seventh  Regiment,  181,  273,  304,  321, 
408-09 

Sewall,  Samuel,  169 

Seward,  William  H.,  77,  87,  31 1,  318,  336, 
339;  portrait,  344 
Seyffert,  Leopold,  271 
Seymour,  Horatio,  107,  336 
Seymour,  J.,  120 
Sharer,  Rudolph,  293 
Shakespeare,  William,  1 1 2 
Shannott,  265 

Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake,  painting, 
3U 

Shannon,  Susannah,  3 1 1 
Sharpe,  George  H.,  418 
Sharpies,  Ellen,  82 
Sharpies,  James,  82,  270,  363  (illus.) 

“She  Bible,”  305 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  201 
Shegogue,  James  H.,  271 
Sheltering  Arms  of  the  Children’s  Fold, 
158 

Sheraton  chairs  received,  266 

Sherman,  Charles  A.,  188 

Sherman,  William  T.,  64  (illus.),  353,  413 


Ship  models  received,  160,  265,  277,  321; 

ship  pictures,  315;  ship's  bell,  321 
Sickles,  Daniel  E.,  353 
Sigel,  Franz,  247 
Sign,  tavern,  received,  320 
Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
members  of  NYHS,  336,  339 
Silhouettes  received,  237,  309,  320 
Silver  articles  received,  219,  235,  249, 
274-75*  295,  299,  319-20 
Simond,  Louis,  62,  64  (illus.);  portrait, 

63 

Sims,  William  S.,  432 

Six  Nations,  306 

Sixth  Ward,  NYC,  6 

Skating  Rink,  Central  Park,  painting,  273 

Sketch  Book,  397 

Skylights,  243,  254 

Slavery  pamphlets,  218 

Sleeping  audiences  at  NYHS,  1 14-17 

Sleepy  Hollow,  272,  318 

Sleepy  Hollow  Restoration,  54 

Sleighs  received,  277,  322 

Sloane,  William  M.,  190,  425 

Slosson,  John,  139 

Smibert,  John,  296,  310 

Smith,  Albert  D.,  356  (illus.) 

Smith,  Alfred  E.,  271,  336 
Smith,  Buckingham,  140,  350 
Smith,  Edwin,  195,  292;  see  also  Medical 
and  Surgical  Papyrus 
Smith,  F.  B.,  &  Hartman,  393  (illus.) 
Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  312-13,  316 
Smith,  Goldwin,  124 
Smith,  Capt.  John,  133 
Smith,  Gen.  John,  31  r 
Smith,  Joseph  B.,  5  (illus.),  198 
Smith,  Lee  Thompson,  288-89,  440-41 
Smith,  S.  L.,  307 
Smith,  Samuel,  365 
Smith,  William,  62,  195,  302,  365 
Smith,  William,  Jr.,  302 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  Ray,  116-17 
Smithsonian  Institution,  359 
Snuff  box  received,  274 
Social  Ladder,  205-06 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  129,  170,  320 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  251 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  Holland 
Dames,  192 

Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  241 
Society  of  Patriotic  New  Yorkers,  214 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  122 
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Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  251 
Socony,  321 
Soldiers’  Home,  122 

“Some  Recollections  of  the  Late  Antoine 
Pierre  Berry er,”  lecture,  13 1 
Sonata,  A,  307 
Sonntag,  William  L.,  266 
Sons  of  Liberty,  269 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  217,  251,  256, 
280,  417-18,  439 

Sons  of  Rhode  Island  Fund,  124 
Sosman  family,  31 1 

South  American  Indian  artifacts,  Pre- 
Columbian,  93,  202,  233 
South  Sea  Islands,  lecture  on,  1 1 3 
Southard,  Samuel  L.,  379 
Southeast  Prospect  of  New  York  City, 
engraving,  198 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  398 
Southey,  Robert,  349 
Spahr,  Boyd  Lee,  440-41 
Spain,  52,  60,  339;  Spanish  paintings  at 
NYHS,  127 
Spalding,  Lyman,  56 

Spanish  America,  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  on,  140 

Spanish-American  War,  165;  Collection, 
3°4 

Sparks,  Jared,  73,  86,  1 2 1 ,  160,  345 
Special  Committees  of  NYHS,  see  Com¬ 
mittees 

Special  Funds  of  NYHS,  155,  174,  295 
Speeches,  see  Lectures 
Spencer,  Ambrose,  136 
Spengler,  Otto,  234 
Spofford,  Ainsworth  R.,  168-69 
Squier,  Ephraim  G.,  1 3 1 ,  302,  312,  345 
Squier  family  papers,  302 
Stadt  Huys,  235,  249 
Staff  of  NYHS,  193,  202,  205,  210,  215, 
224,  227,  239,  241,  244,  253,  255,  261 
Staffordshireware  received,  266,  298 
Stained-glass  memorial  windows  re¬ 
ceived,  192,  193  (illus.) 

Standing  Committee  of  NYHS,  32,  56, 
57,  61,  67,  70,  74,  86,  362,  395;  list  of 
members  of,  481-82 
Star  Spatigled  Banner,  30,  417,  434 
Starling,  William,  322 
State  Trials  of  England,  160 
Staten  Island,  93,  216,  303,  372;  ferry, 
369,  427 

Staten  Island  Historical  Society,  259 
Statue  of  Liberty,  156,  159,  426 


Steamboat,  29,  50,  52,  237,  298,  309,  317, 
358,  425 

Steendam,  Jacob,  305 
Stecnwyck,  Cornelis,  hi,  153,  233 
Stephens,  John  Lloyd,  86 
Steuben,  Baron  von,  73,  299 
Stevens,  Ebenezer,  220 
Stevens,  Henry,  108 
Stevens,  John,  60,  299 
Stevens,  John  Austin,  115,  148,  410-11, 
416,  418 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  181 
Stewart,  William  Rhinelander,  312 
Stillwell,  John  E.,  236 
Stillwell,  Mrs.  William  E.,  236 
Stillwell  family  papers,  233,  236 
Stimson,  Henry  L.,  272 
Stimson,  Mrs.  Lewis  A.,  272 
Stinson,  Mrs.  Daniel  W.,  178 
Stirling,  Lord,  156 
Stith,  William,  365 

Stokes,  Caroline  Phelps,  Collection  of 
Colonial  Lighting  Devices,  70 
Stokes,  Isaac  Newton  Phelps,  206,  220, 

237>  347,  42fH°,  432~33i  portrait,  347 
Stokes,  James  B.,  270 
Stokes,  Joseph,  320 
Stone,  S.  M.,  313 

Stone,  William  Leet,  80,  85,  314,  345 
Stone,  Mrs.  William  Leet,  314 
Stone,  William  O.,  126  (illus.),  127 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  355 
Storage  of  NYHS  treasures  during  war 
time,  40,  44-45,  254-55;  storage  rooms 
in  NYHS,  244,  260 
Story, Joseph,  339 
Strain,  Lt.  I.  G.,  391 
Straus,  Oscar  S.,  225,  231 
Strawberry  Festival,  86,  103,  256,  281, 
3 90-9 2 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  405 
Streeter,  Thomas  W.,  323,  440-41,  443 
Streets  of  NYC,  renaming  of,  8 
Streets  and  squares  of  NYC: 

Second  Avenue,  98,  100-02,  1 1 7,  137, 
188,  386,  393,  398,  408;  Third  Avenue, 
83,  408;  Fifth  Avenue,  119,  168,  172, 
214,  316,  367,  420-21;  Sixth  Avenue, 
239,  316,  367;  Eighth  Avenue,  196,  222, 
408;  Ninth  Avenue,  130,  408 

4th  Street,  316;  nth  Street,  98,  100, 
101-02,  386,  393;  13th  Street,  126;  20th 
Street,  102;  22nd  Street,  172;  23rd 
Street,  172,  196,  316;  37th  Street,  214; 
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44th  Street,  420-21;  46th  Street,  273; 
47th  Street,  367;  51st  Street,  367;  70th 
Street,  168;  71st  Street,  168;  76th  Street, 
165,  191,  203,  225,  230,  242-43,  260; 77th 
Street,  164-65,  191,  225-26,  230,  245; 
81st  Street,  119;  84th  Street,  119,  273; 
noth  Street,  408;  117th  Street,  407; 
118th  Street,  409;  119th  Street,  407; 
125th  Street,  408 

Amsterdam  Avenue,  407,  409;  Ann 
Street,  15;  Astor  Place,  83;  Beaver 
Street,  402,  404;  Beekman  Street,  10, 
12;  Bloomingdalc  Road,  273;  Bond 
Street,  79,  80;  The  Bowery,  83;  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  3,  12,  35,  125,  198;  Broad 
Street,  18,  24,  40,  417;  Broadway,  3,  4, 
7-1 1,  17,  18,  48,  75,  76,  79,  80,  91,  107, 
126,  143,  172,  198,  239,  308,  364,  380-82, 
387-89;  Burling  Slip,  107;  Cedar  Street, 
20;  Central  Park  West,  164-65,  168, 
175,  191,  203,  422;  Chambers  Street,  9, 
48,  75,  76;  Chatham  Street,  9-12; 
Cherry  Street,  8,  394;  Columbia  Street, 
8;  Columbus  Avenue,  407;  Cortlandt 
Street,  316;  Duane  Street,  3,  4;  Fair 
Street,  15;  Franklin  Square,  8;  Fulton 
Street,  7;  Grand  Street,  198;  Green 
Street,  8;  Greenwich  Street,  4;  Han¬ 
cock  Street,  8;  John  Street,  5,  16,  17, 
154,  198;  Laurens  Street,  8;  Liberty 
Street,  8;  Madison  Avenue,  335;  Madi¬ 
son  Square,  419;  Murray  Street,  4,  6; 
Nassau  Street,  10,  12,  15-18,  31,  376, 
378;  Park  Row,  316;  Pearl  Street,  120, 
394,  404,  417;  Pine  Street,  364;  Prince 
Street,  387;  Stuyvesant  Square,  401; 
Stuyvesant  Street,  83;  Thompson 
Street,  8;  University  Place,  145,  413; 
Vesey  Street,  45,  96,  389;  Wall  Street, 
14,  17,  18,  24,  30,  31,  125,  130,  139,  143, 
163,  172,  199,  220,  272,  362,  378,  419; 
Warren  Street,  8;  Washington  Square, 
84,  85,  381,  391;  Washington  Street,  8; 
West  Street,  273;  William  Street,  125, 
219 

Strong,  George  Templeton,  1 13-14,  347 

Strong,  George  Washington,  302 

Strong,  Roger,  160 

“Struggle  for  Neutrality  in  America,” 
lecture,  136 

Struthers,  Sabina  Wood,  283 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  18  (illus.),  21  ( illus.) , 
28,  29  (illus.),  54,  hi,  170,  236,  248, 
27°>  299>  3°L  3I!>  379;  portrait,  127 


Stuart,  ,\1.  Cohen,  1 16 

Stuart,  Robert  L.,  Collection,  266,  272 

Stuart,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  159,  165 

Stump  work  received,  321 

Sturges,  Jonathan,  108 

Stuyvesant,  Anna,  220 

Stuyvesant,  Augustus  Van  Horne,  Sr., 

,  314 

Stuyvesant,  Augustus  Van  Horne,  Jr., 
3‘4 

Stuyvesant,  Elizabeth,  1 29 
Stuyvesant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard,  313 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  20,  40,  77,  129,  197, 
220,  267,  323,  339,  365 
Stuyvesant,  Mrs.  Peter,  220 
Stuyvesant,  Peter  Gerard,  20,  23,  77,  78, 
80,  82,  83,  86,  91,  92,  376,  378-79;  mini¬ 
ature,  19,  77 

Stuyvesant,  Robert  R.,  314 
Stuyvesant,  Mrs.  Susan  Rivington,  313 
Stuyvesant  family  portraits,  197;  silver, 
235 

Stuyvesant  Institute,  78-81,  79  (illus.), 
83,  376 

Sub-librarian  of  NYHS,  58,  65 
Sub-Treasury  Building,  414,  419 
Subways,  183,  222,  239,  309,  420 
Sugar  bowl  received,  275 
Sugar  Equalization  Board,  251 
Sullivan,  Leonard,  440-41 
Sully,  Thomas,  18  (illus.),  127-28,  236, 
271,  298,  31 1 

Sulzberger,  Arthur  Hays,  294 
Sulzer,  William,  267-68 
Summer  museum  of  NYHS,  259-60 
Sun  dials  received,  18 1,  274 
“Sunnyside,”  235,  396-97 
Supervisors  of  Education  and  of  Public 
Relations,  244,  254 

Supplemental  Act  of  Exemption,  see 
under  Act  of  Exemption 
Surgical  Papyrus,  see  Medical  and  Surgi¬ 
cal  Papyrus 

Surround ,  The  painting,  314 
Surveys  received,  93,  169,  234 
Survivors  of  a  Century,  exhibit,  294 
Sutter,  John  A.,  349 
Suydam,  Walter  L.,  429-30 
Sweden,  89,  365,  367 
Switzerland,  89,  293 

Swords  received,  170,  196,  219,  235,  321— 
22 

Swords,  T.  &  J.,  120 
Symcs,  Lancaster,  303 
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Tabernacle,  121 
Tables  received,  266,  319 
Tablets,  bronze,  set  up,  404 
Taft,  William  Howard,  181,  271,  339 
Tailer,  E.  N.,  302 
Tait,  Arthur  F.,  266 
Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Maurice 
de,  299 

Tallmadge,  Major,  303 

Tamnlany  Museum,  23,  42 

Tammany  Society,  42,  139,  163,  273,  447 

Tankard  received,  320 

Tankers,  models  of,  321 

Tansel,  Tim,  322 

Tapestries  received,  266,  288  (illus.) ,  289 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  54 
Tarrytown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  272 
Taxes,  NYHS  exempted  from,  227,  462- 
63;  taxes  on  gifts  and  bequests,  233 
Taylor,  John  W.,  169 
Taylor,  Zachary,  77,  89,  94,  170,  353 
Teas  at  NYHS,  177,  206 
Telegraph  collection,  112 
Television,  NYHS’s  use  of,  228 
Tempest,  Edward,  288,  290 
Tenbroeck  family,  329 
Ten  Eyck,  Koenraet,  275 
Textiles  received,  266,  268,  298,  319 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  113 
Thanatopsis,  116,  41 1 
Theater  in  NYC  (1804),  11-12 
Theater  posters  received,  308 
Theatre  Royal,  153 
Theus,  Jeremiah,  296,  310 
Thevet,  Andre,  133 
Thibault,  Aimee,  314 
Thier,  Jacques  de,  289 
This  Way  to  the  Big  Top,  294 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  74,  349 
Thompson,  Charles  Griswold,  225,  239, 
241,  436,  438 

Thompson,  David,  225,  239 
Thompson,  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  225,  239, 
241,  436,  438 
Thompson,  J.  R.,  398 
Thompson,  Mary  Gardiner,  225,  239, 
241,  248,  436,  438;  portrait,  437 
Thompson  Bequest,  202,  225,  239,  241, 
244,  279,  436 

Thompson  Homestead,  East  Hampton, 
L.  I.,  259,  260  (illus.) 

Thompson’s,  Samuel,  Nephew  &  Com¬ 
pany,  302 

Thomson,  Launt,  272 


Thothmes  III,  144 
Thumb,  Tom,  305 
Thumb,  Mrs.  Tom,  304-05 
Thursby,  Emma,  262,  267,  271 
Thursby,  Ina  Love,  262 
Ticknor,  George,  397-98 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  349 
Tiebout,  Cornelius,  236 
Tiemann,  H.  N.,  309 
Tiffany,  Charles  L.,  312 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  336,  413 
Tillinghast,  Mary,  192,  193  (illus.) 

To  a  Waterfowl,  41 1 
To  the  Public,  address  of  NYHS,  32,  33, 
36,  120,  452-54 

Toasts  offered  at  NYHS  dinners,  365, 
370,  379,  381-82,  390,  414,  417,  422-23, 

443-44 

Tombstones  received,  117,  125,  399,  400 
( illus.) 

Tomlinson  Collection,  304 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  30,  32,  51,  60,  336, 
362,  372 

Tontine  Coffee  House,  painting,  198 
Tonty  narrative  of  La  Salle’s  last  ex¬ 
pedition,  44 

Tools,  miniaturist’s,  received,  320 
Tories,  152,  303-04;  see  also  Loyalists 
Totowa,  N.  J.,  322 

Toussaint,  Pierre,  his  wife  and  niece,  220 
Townsend  family,  304 
Toys  received,  260,  297 
Transactions  of  The  New-York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  372-73 

Transparency  of  Washington’s  Inaugu¬ 
ration,  378  (illus.) 

Transylvania  University,  358 
Travelogues  given  at  NYHS,  184,  201 
Treasurers  of  NYHS,  list  of,  480 
Treaty  of  Washington,  lecture  on,  175 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  307 

Trinity  Church,  10  (illus.),  17,  30-32, 
82,  125,  220,  293,  377,  399-401,  404,  410 
Triplex  Hall,  113  (illus.) 

Troye,  Edward,  272 

Troyon,  Constant,  266 

Truck  purchased  by  NYHS,  254 

True  Relation,  by  Smith,  133 

True  Relation,  bv  Rosier,  133 

Truman,  Mrs.  Daniel,  310 

Truman,  Harry  S.,  252,  271,  285 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  13 1 

Trumbull,  John,  3  (illus.),  17  (illus.). 
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19,  50,  59,  67,  108,  1 3 1,  160-61,  170, 220, 
237,  270,  295, 310, 355,  379 
Trumbull  Gallery,  355 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  241 
Truths  Advanced,  170 
Tucker,  John  J.,  178 
Tuckerman,  Henry  T.,  398 
Tufts,  Martha  Harris,  271 
Turkey,  94 

Turner  Construction  Company,  241 
Turtle  Feast,  416-18 
Tweed,  William  M.,  139 
Tweed  Ring,  149 
Twitched,  Asa  W.,  343  (illus.) 
“Two-Hundredth  Birthday  of  William 
Bradford,'’  lecture,  401 
Two  Years  Journal  in  New  York,  194-95 
Tyler,  John,  83,  89,  314 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit,  148,  345 

Ulpius,  Euphrosvnus,  globe  of,  140 
Ulster  Plebeian,  269 

Unidentified  artists,  works  of,  illus.,  16, 
*9.  77.  371 

Uniforms  received,  322 
Uniforms  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
228 

Union  Club,  127,  323,  439-40 
Union  College,  16,  18,  28,  37,  39,  43,  63, 
I34»  U9 

Union  Defense  Committee  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  129 
Union  League  Club,  129 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  136 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  41 1 
United  States  of  America,  proposal  to 
change  name  of,  91 

United  States  Army,  staff  members  of 
NYHS  in,  254 

United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  staff 
member  of  NYHS  in,  280 
United  States  Army  Medical  Corps,  283 
United  States  Attorneys  General,  mem¬ 
bers  of  NYHC,  339 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  Second,  28 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  321 
United  States  Commission  for  the  Relief 
of  Prisoners,  129 

United  States  Congress  (Confederation), 
28 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
15,  19,  20,  28,  57,  82,  129,  340 


United  States  Immigration  Station,  163 
United  States  Military  Academy,  sesqui- 
centennial  of,  293 

United  States  Military  and  Philosophical 
Society,  72 

United  States  Navy,  254,  273 
United  States  Senate,  30,  47,  51,  129,  203, 
340 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  20,  32, 
308,  339 

University  of  Chicago,  215 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  220 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
see  New  York  University 
University  of  Michigan,  350 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  18,  20,  283, 
433 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
16,  28,  410-11 

University  of  Vermont,  350 
University  of  Wisconsin,  350 
Untermeyer,  Samuel,  312 
“Upper  New  York  from  East  River,” 
198 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  66 
Vail,  Eugene  A.,  85 

Vail,  R.  W.  G.,  257,  281,  291,  293-94, 

3*3.  323-24’  433-35»  440-41 
Valentine,  David  T.,  405 
Valentine's  Manual,  280 
Van  Alstyne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  236 
Van  Alstyne,  William  T.,  440-41 
Van  Buren,  John,  107 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  74,  77,  107,  272,  375 
Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  367 
Van  Cortlandt  family  papers,  267 
Van  Dam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rip,  1 1 1 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  130,  139,  165,  313, 
359.  369.  4U 

Vanderbilt,  George  W.,  165 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hand,  313 
Vanderbilt,  William  K.,  148,  359,  413 
Vanderbilt,  Airs.  William  K.,  154,  238, 
414 

Vanderbilt  family,  306 
Vanderdonck,  Adriaen,  42,  133 
Vanderlyn,  John,  111,  114,  153,  160,  236, 
270,  300  (illus.),  310 
Vanderlyn,  Pieter,  236,  270 
Van  De  Water,  George  R.,  425 
Van  Dyck,  James,  236 
Van  Dyke,  Henry,  349 
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Van  Eyck,  Jan,  168 
Van  Goosen,  Jan,  153 

Van  Horne, - ,  39 

Van  Ness,  William  W.,  136 
Van  Pelt,  Peter  I.,  394 
Van  Rensselaer,  Anne,  247 
Van  Rensselaer,  Jeremiah,  274 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  John  King,  205-14 
Van  Rensselaer,  Kiliaen,  V,  274 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Schuyler,  206 
Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  36,  37,  50,  270- 
7i 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Stephen,  271 
Van  Rensselaer  family,  304 
Van  Schaack  papers,  301 
Van  Slyck,  George  W.,  225 
Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  365 
Van  Wart,  Isaac,  54 
Van  Zandt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynan,  270 
Van  Zeeland,  Paul,  288-89 
Varick,  Richard,  116,  136,  304 
Vehicle  collection  at  NYHS,  196,  197 
(illus.),  244,  249,  277 
Velazquez,  Diego,  168 
Venetian  paintings  at  NYHS,  127 
Vermont,  397 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C.,  61,  136,  233,  329m, 
397-99,  405 

Verplanck  family,  268 
Verrazano,  Giovanni  di,  40,  140,  272,  362, 
365 

Versailles,  Palais  de,  319 
Vetch,  Samuel,  303 
Vetch-Nicholson  expedition,  306 
Vice-Presidents  of  NYHS,  184;  lists  of, 
476-78 

View  of  Fort  George,  308 
View  of  Yale  College,  309 
Villiers,  George,  58 
Vimont,  Father,  305 
Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major 
Andre,  28 

Virginia,  332,  339,  398 
Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1830,  141,  311 

Virginia  Richly  Valued,  133 

Virgo  Triumphans,  133 

Vision  of  Columbus,  218 

Visitors  to  NYHS,  123,  166,  193,  215, 

244>  253-54<  256>  258~59i  265-64,  2§L 
284,  287,  335-36 
Vito,  Lamberto,  318 
Vivekananda,  Swami,  317 


Volk,  Leonard  W.,  272,  318 
Voltaire,  319 

Voyages  Round  the  World,  195 

Wages  paid  by  NYHS,  241,  254 
Wainwright,  Jonathan,  377 
Waksman,  Selman,  317 
Waldo,  Samuel  L.,  175,  270 
Waldo  &  Jewett,  fronds.,  236,  31 1 
Waldorf-Astoria,  222,  273 
Walker,  Sophia  Antoinette,  166 
Walker,  William  S.,  80 
Walker  &  Gillette,  241 
Wall,  Alexander  J.,  193,  212,  224,  227, 
234,  243»  245>  253i  257-59,  279-81,  430, 
432~33i  436;  portrait,  278 
Wall,  Alexander  J.,  Jr.,  263,  280 
Wall,  Patrick,  303 
Wall,  William  Guy,  198,  272,  315 
Wallace,  John  William,  401-02 
Wallace,  W.  H,  273 
Walloons,  288 
Wallpaper  received,  309 
Walters,  Raymond  J.,  293 
Walton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William,  175 
Wa-o-wa-wa-na-onk,  345-46 
War  of  1812,  29,  40,  44,  47,  73-74,  89, 
160,  196,  202,  257,  265,  267,  322,  333, 
346,  367,  405 
War  bonds,  254 
Warburg,  Felix  M.,  317 
Warburg,  Paul  M.,  317 
Ward,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  314 
Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams,  272,  412 
(illus.),  414 
Ward,  Orlando,  293 
Ward,  Samuel,  Jr.,  70,  80 
Warner,  Andrew,  138,  144,  170,  203,  342; 

portrait,  142 
Warner,  Everett,  273 
Warner,  Harriet,  31 1 
Warner,  Kate,  203 
Washbourn,  Charles,  193 
Washington,  D.  C.,  202-03,  318,  376,  393, 

398,  445 

Washington,  George,  6,  7  (illus.),  8,  11, 
18,  19,  23,  25,  35,  47,  76,  81,  94,  127,  136, 
141,  160-61,  163,  169-70,  196-97,  219- 
20,  222,  235,  237,  248-49,  272,  275,  299, 
303,  307,  318,  330,  353,  366,  373,  375-79, 
394,  401,  406-07,  410,  414,  416-19 
Washington,  Lawrence,  275 
Washington,  Martha,  197 
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Washington  Arch,  419 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware, 
painting,  96 

Washington  family  coat  of  arms,  288 
Washington  and  His  Bor  traits,  113 
Washington  Hotel,  369 
Washington  Insurance  Company,  65 
1 V ashington  Irving,  3 1 7 
Washington’s  Farewell  to  his  officers, 
centennial  of,  416-18 
Washington’s  Headquarters,  217,  322 
Washington’s  Inauguration,  anniversaries 
of,  81,  163,  169,  375-79,  419 
Wasp  and  the  Frolic,  315 
Watch  received,  235 
Water  Front,  painting,  273 
Waters,  Chrystal,  256 
Watkinson  Library,  150 
Watson,  Elkanah,  236 
Watson,  John,  268,  310 
Watson,  Susan  M.,  Binding  Fund,  227 
Watson,  Thomas  J.,  317 
Watts,  John,  Jr.,  310 
Watts  papers,  169 
Waugh,  Samuel  B.,  134  (illus.),  135 
Wax  portraits  received,  272 
Weapons  received,  275,  321-22;  see  also 
Firearms;  Swords 
Wearing  of  the  Green,  417 
Weathercock  received,  235,  398  (illus.) 
Webb,  G.  Creighton,  304 
Webb,  Samuel  B.,  271-72 
Webster,  Daniel,  90,  107,  113,  170,  311, 
339-  38T  portrait,  385 
Webster,  Noah,  30,  349,  433 
Wechsler,  James,  294 
Wedding  gowns  received,  321 
Weeckstein,  Johannes,  310 
Weed,  Gertrude  B.,  238 
Weed,  Raphael  A.,  Collection  of  Silver 
Wine-labels,  235 
Weed,  Thurlow,  413 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  198 
Weekes,  John  Abeel,  Sr.,  201 
Weekes,  John  Abeel,  Jr.,  201,  203,  206- 
09,  229,  243,  245,  255,  430,  435-36; 
portrait,  200 
Weekes  Brothers,  201 
Weekes  and  De  Forest,  201 
Weinman,  Adolf  A.,  319 
Weir,  Robert  W.,  266,  31 1,  355 
Welfare  Island,  316 
Wells,  Gabriel,  302 


Wells,  Horace,  380 
Wesleyan  University,  336-37 
West,  Benjamin,  125,  127,  270,  314,  354 
( illus.) 

West,  Mrs.  Sarah  Presbury,  310 
West  End  Collegiate  Church,  438 
West  Point,  N.  V.,  216,  293,  309,  315,  355 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  407 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  158,  216,  220 
Westchester  County  Historical  Societv, 
44 1 

Westervelt,  Leonidas,  269 
Westinghouse,  George,  318 
Wetmore,  Edith,  249 
Wetmore,  Maud  K.,  249 
Wetmore,  Prosper  M.,  90,  383-84 
Wheeler,  Candace,  272 
Wheeler,  William  A.,  413 
When  Old  New  York  Was  Young,  ex¬ 
hibit,  263 

Whieldon  ware  received,  296 
Whipple,  Charles  Ayer,  188,  424  (illus.), 
448 

White,  Alexander  M.,  440-41 
White,  Andrew  D.,  148,  339,  350 
White,  Richard  Grant,  126 
White,  Stanford,  419 
\\  hitman,  Charles  Seymour,  432 
Whitney,  Asa,  319 
Whittredge,  Worthington,  2 66 
Wickes,  Forsyth,  248,  290,  440-41,  444 
(illus.) 

Wickham,  W.  H.,  409 
Wightman,  Thomas,  236 
Wilbur,  James  B.,  Fund,  225,  246,  350 
Wilder,  Louis  de  Valois,  432 
Wiles,  Irving  R.,  224,  424  (illus.) 
Wilkes,  Charles,  32 
Willett,  Alarinus,  304,  309,  362 
Williams,  Alyn,  314 
Williams,  Colonel,  366 
Williams,  David,  54,  196 
Williams,  Edward,  133 
Williams,  Mrs.  Grant,  215,  230 
Williams,  Rodney  W.,  440-41 
Williams  College,  94 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  83,  259 
Williamson,  Hua;h,  44,  369,  371 
Willk  ic,  Wendell,  317 
Wills,  Louis  C.,  440-41 
Wilson,  James  Grant,  175 
Wilson,  Peter,  31,  92,  345-46 
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Wilson,  Woodrow,  181,  202,  204,  271, 
33<5-37 

Wilton,  Joseph,  125 
Windows,  see  Memorial  windows 
Windsor  Castle ,  315 
W  ine-labels,  silver,  collection  of,  235 
Wine  taster  received,  275 
Wings,  see  NYHS  Building,  Central 
Park  West 

Winslow,  Edward,  133 
Winslow,  John,  310 
Winsor,  Justin,  169 
Winterthur  Museum,  297 
Winthrop,  Benjamin  R.,  80,  394 
Winthrop,  Francis  B.,  34 
Winthrop,  Robert  C.,  390 
Witch  Hill,  272 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  339,  365 
Wolfe,  John  David,  140 
Wollaston,  John,  175,  310 
Wolley,  Charles,  194-95 
Wolves  and  panthers,  bill  for  extermina¬ 
tion  of,  37,  39 

Women  in  NYHS  activities,  91,  148,  173, 
177,  186,  365,  384,  386,  421 
Wood,  John,  198 
Wood,  Joseph,  314 
Wood,  William,  133 
Wood  carvings  received,  196,  277,  318 
Woodcuts  received,  199,  273,  307 
Wood  engraving,  lecture  on,  136 
Wooden  leg  of  Gouverneur  Morris  re¬ 
ceived,  323 

Woodhull,  Caleb  Smith,  31 1 
Wool,  John  E.,  353 


Worcester,  Mass.,  74,  349 
W  orcester,  Dr.  Hall,  ware,  296,  320 
Workbench  received,  320 
Work  rooms  at  NYHS,  244 
World  War  I,  201-02,  204,  218,  220-21, 

234>  25b  273i  2837  29°7  3047  3°8,  3597 
438 

World  War  II,  238,  252-55,  273,  284,  294, 
308,  438 

Wright,  Joseph,  54,  338  (illus.) 

Wright,  Silas,  313 
Wright,  Wilbur,  426,  427  (illus.) 
Wroth,  Lawrence  C.,  430 
Wynkoop,  Benjamin,  320 

Yale  College  and  University,  69,  96,  150- 
5C  201,  309,  349,  355,  433 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  297 
Yellow  fever  in  NYC,  5,  30,  62,  63 
York,  England,  289-90 
York  and  Sawyer,  173,  225,  241 
Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  158 
Yorktown,  Va.,  199 
Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  5 
Young,  Alexander,  382 
Young,  William,  99 
Young’s  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  85 
Youtz,  Philip  N.,  230,  241 

Zabriskie,  George  A.,  181,  201,  227,  243- 
44,  251-52,  255-57,  259-6o,  269,  277, 
279,  281,  284,  433,  435-36;  portrait,  250 
Zenger,  John  Peter,  93,  175,  306 
Zoology,  Committee  on,  52 
Zorn,  Anders,  312 
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